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EFFECT OF RADIATION PASTEURIZATION ON THE 
STORAGE LIFE AND ACCEPTABILITY 
OF SOME NORTH ATLANTIC FISH 


By Joseph H. Carver* and Maynard A, Steinberg** 





i ABSTRACT 





Screening studies were performed on raw and on blanched cod, pollock, whiting, 
butterfish and on rav ounder irradiated at pasteurization doses ranging from 
16,500 to 1,860,000 rads.—/ Although some samples were acceptable when irradi- 


ted at the higher dosage level, those samples that were irradiated at levels of 465, 000 
gh I 
rads and lower had greater acceptability. 





Storage life studies at 35° F. were performed on raw and on blanched cod fillets 
and dressed butterfish and on raw pollock that had been irradiated atlevelsof 232,500 
and 465,000 rads. In addition, raw pollock was irradiated at a level of 930,000 rads. 
‘he storage life extension of the irradiated fish over that of the unirradiated fish stored 
ratures was as follows: butterfish--about three times; cod--about 

-no appreciable increase. Blanching did not increase the stor- 

or improve > acceptability of irradiated butterfish and cod. Deep-fat frying 
ynsiderably increased the acceptability of raw, irradiated cod and pollock. 











INTRODUCTION 


siderable literature exists on the preservation of meats, fruits, and vege- 
means of ionizing radiation, but relatively little information has been pub- 
the responses of fishery products to this form of preservation. A study of 
if radiation onthe 
und acceptability 
southern oysters has been 
(Gardner and Watts 
finite conclu- 
S Ss were made on the suit- 
his technique as it 
2 ceptance of the 
Low levels of cath- 
adiation were ap- 
lied to haddock fillets ona 
study (Nickerson, Lockhart, 
Proctor, and Liciardello 
154) of the effects of this 
treatment on the chemistry 
nd flavor of the product, but 
storage periods were ofrel- 
| setlins: sbaihy Ue ee: Fig. 1 - Preparing sample of irradiated fish for testing by the taste panel. 
Proctor, and Goldblith 1956) cod cakes and halibut steaks were treated with cathode 
rays to determine the effect on flavor. This also was a relatively short-term study, 
\ report has been made on the acceptability of some irradiated foods, including had- 
t Fishery Technological Laboratory, Division of Industrial Research and Services, U. S. Bureau of 


“Chemist 
Biochemist Commercial Fisheries, East Boston, Mass. ; 
1/A rad is the quantity of ionizing radiation which results in the absorption of 100 engs per gram of irradiated material. 
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dock, when incorporated into complete menus (McGary, Shipman, and Bernstein 1956), b 
In this case too, holding times were relatively short. i 
a 

Iced or refrigerated raw fish have a shelf life of 7 to 15 days. Irradiation offers - ql 

a potential means of considerably extending this period at storage temperatures of i 


32° to 45° F. when pasteurizing doses are used. Exiension of storage life at ambient 
temperatures may also be realized when the level of radiation applied is sufficient 
to result in sterilized products. 


OBJECTIVES 


The present study was undertaken to determine the effect of pasteurization by 
irradiation on the useful refrigerated storage life at 35° F. of several commercial- 
ly-important species of fish caught in North Atlantic waters. The study was divided 
into two phases. 


Phase one consisted of a screening study to determine the organoleptic accepta- 
bility of irradiated products after refrigerated storage of not more than a few days, 

Phase two consisted of storage-life determinations of samples held at 35 
after being irradiated at various levels--in one case up to the maximum level as 





determined in the screening process. 
SCREENING STUDY 


PROCEDURE: The products examined were raw flounder fillets (Pseudopleuro- 
nectus americanus), raw and blanched fillets of cod (Gadus morhua), pollock (Pol- 
lachius virens), and 1iting (Merluccius bilinearis), and raw and blanched dressed 
butterfish (Poronotus tri : ~The 











santhus). The fish for the studies were caught 12 to 36 
hours before they were received. In the laboratory they were packed in No. 2 C- | 
enamel cans and sealed under a vacuum of 25 inches of water. The fillets that were 
blanched were heated to an internal temperature of 140° F, and were held at that 
temperature for 5 minutes and were then canned as described above. All samples 

were frozen to -20° F, They were then packed with dry ice and were shipped by 





to and from the reactor site, where they were irradiated in the frozen state at lev 
ranging from 116,250 to 1,860,000 rads. On their return to the laboratory the frozen 
32 sles wer ld at 0° F. until thev were submitted to the taste panel (fi 1). This 
samples were held at 0” F. until they were submitted to the taste panel (fig. 1). 1is 
period did not exceed 10 days. 





For initial sensory evaluation, the frozen samples were thawed within the cans 
in cold running water. The raw fish were cooked by being steamed for 20 minutes, 
and the blanched fish were cooked by being steamed for 15 minutes. Four samples 
were evaluated at each test. One sample was usually an identified unirradiated fresh 
control. The taste-panel consisted of 8 to 10 members of the laboratory staff. A 
hedonic scale ranging from 10 to 90 was used to score the irradiated products, which 


A 






































were evaluated on the bases of flavor, odor, texture, and appearance. A numerical 
score of 50 or above indicated a commercially-acceptable product. 
RESULTS: The radiation [ Table 1 - Irradiation Doses Resulting in Acceptable Cod Pollock, 

dosages that resulted in orga- - Blackback, and Whiting Fillets, and Dressed Butterfish ' 

leptically acceptable 2 d- Maximum Dose Resulting | Dose Resulting in Products of 
no eptica J acce ptabie pro Species in Acceptable Products of Greatest Acceptability 
ucts for the fish tested are Raw Fish | Blanched Fish | Raw Fish | Blanched Fish 
shown in table 1. An increase a Re, - oes (Rads). ee we oe 
i ines tos eae enecian tre~ Tics 1 See 232, 500 116, 250 232,500 
in dosage ior any species ire Pollock . .| 232,500 930, 000 232,500 232, 500 
quently resulted in increased Blackback.| 930,000 - 465, 000 - 
off-odors and off-flavors. Whiting. . 116, 250 232,500 116, 250 | 116, 250 
Bleachi yep ieee Butterfish .| 697,500 | 930, 000 232, 500 232,500 

eac ing of the meat occur J Note: The irradiated fish were cooked in steam for taste-panel evalua- 
red in raw cod, pollock, black- tion, 
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back, and butterfish, even at the lowest dosage employed (116,250 rads). Raw whit- 
ing exhibited a slight pink discoloration at the lowest dosage level, and this discolor- 
ation became more severe as the dosage level was increased. Blanching changed 


the discoloration pattern in that the meat of irradiated pollock, whiting, and butter- 
fish became slightly gray. 


STORAGE STUDY 


PROCEDURE: Storage studies consisted of an examination of raw and blanched 
od fillets, raw pollock fillets, and raw and blanched dressed butterfish. The fish 
re irradiated at levels of 232,500 and 465,000 rads except for one additional lot 
yllock fillets that was irradiated at a level of 930,000 rads. Despite the finding 
with some species, irradiation at levels higher than 465,000 rads resulted in 
table products, the relatively low levels of 232,500 and 465,000 rads were used 


, 


suse irradiation at these levels resulted in products of greater acceptability. 
els lower than 232,500 rads were not used because it was felt that they might not 
sufficient to prolong the shelf life significantly. 


he samples were prepared and shipped as was previously described in the 
study. After irradiation and return of the samples to the laboratory, they 
wed in air and stored at 35° F. Samples were prepared for evaluation by 
sti ing and, in some cases, by deep-fat frying to determine the effect of cooking 
ds on acceptability. In all cases, unidentified, unirradiated controls were 
with the irradiated samples. These controls were usually stored in the 
state. Where refrigerated, unfrozen controls were used, it is so noted inthe 
-d data. The results of the evaluation studies have been tabulated in two ways 
r to (1) reflect the over-all acceptability of the samples as arrived at by find- 
he mean of the total scores given to each sample for the four attributes examined 





(2) to indicate as specifically as possible in which particular attributes there 
- lifferences between controls and experimental samples as a func- 
storage time and irradiation dose. For this latter purpose, rank score tables 





.ESULTS: Butterfish: The data shown in table 2 indicate that raw butterfish 
t 232,500 rads and cooked in steam was acceptable for at least 49 days 
‘ed at 35° F. The maximum commercial storage time in ice for this fish 
t days. The unirradiated controls used in these tests had a storage life 




























































Taste-Panel Scores and Degrees of Difference Between Raw Unirradiated and Raw Irradiated Butterfish 
_ That Were Stored at 35° F. and Cooked in Steam 
a Organoleptic Scores!/_ 
2,500 Rads _ Samples Irradiated at 465,000 Rads 
Flavor | Texture | Mean Score [Appearance | Odor JFlavor | Texture 
82 5 | 6 68.5 6 ay | sy | » 
2/72 | | 6 69.5 6 |e | 
2/73 | 6 6. 72.0 6 6/ | 6 | 6 
|e | & 75.5 6 6/ | & 6 
3/ 6s 6| 6& 67.5 6 6 | & | 6 
| 3/62.9 5 6 6| 66 66.0 6, 6/ | & 6/ 
_|_3/74.3 | 73.0 _| y|i|s | § $6.7 | 6 Jala] & 
f 49 or less 59 borderline, 60 to 69 fair, 70 to 79 good, 80 to 89 very good, and 


C 5-percent level of significance. 
control at the 1-percent level of significance 


ntly different from the control. 











23 days. This long storage life was probably due to a very low initial bacterial 


load of the fish stored under essentially anaerobic conditions at 35° F, With respect 
to appearance, odor, and flavor, significant differences between the unirradiated 

controls and the samples irradiated at a level of 232,500 rads occurred only on the 
Sth day of storage. Samples irradiated at a level of 465,000 rads were significantly 
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different from the controls with respect to odor and flavor at both the 8th and 49th 
day of storage. When the data in t>ble 2 are analyzed for the entire 49 days of the 
study, it is found that, regardless of the dose applied, there are no significant dif- 
ferences between the irradiated samples and the frozen controls except for the ap- 
pearance of the sample irradiated at a level of 232,500 rads. This difference is at 
the 5-percent level of significance. 





“Table 3 





- Taste-Panel Scores and Degrees of Difference Between Blanched Unirradiated and Blanched Irradiated 


Butterfish That Were Stored at 35° F. and Cooked 











Organoleptic Scores— 















































Storagé Control _____ Samples Irradiated at 232,500 Rads__ Samples Irradiated at 465,000 Rads | 
Mean Score | Appearance | Odor ‘Texture {Mean Score Appearance [Odor | Flavor |Texture| 
75. 4 4 70.0 4 | 4 4 4 
70.0 | 5 5 71.5 5 5 S/ | & 
68.8 | 4 4 72.8 4 4 4) H21— 
: 4 | 4 62.3 6 4 4 4, 
j_ 61.1 |  5/ jt b/ | 62-8 a 
s cate poor quality, rline, 60 to 69 fair, 70 to 79 good, 80 to 89 very good, and 
toreg a 3S~ F 
datO- F 
f t from the trols 
rol at the 5-percent of significance 
tix t th percent é signif c 
} indicates that the nched, irradiated butterfish were acceptable for 





xamination of these data 
ute did enzyme inactivation by blanching result 


38 days oI storage at However, further e 





respect to no 
ent of keeping quality over the period studied. Applying the test for 
nce to the storage period as a whole indicates that, at an irradia- 
rads, there were no significant differences between the blanch- 

-d, frozen controls and the irradiated samples. At the 465,000-rad 





nd flavor of the frozen controls were preferred, at the 5-percent 


































, 
level of significance, to the odor and flavor of the irradiated samples 
Cod: Raw, irradiated cod were tested over a period of 94 days, as is shown in 
table 4. At the end of that time, the samples irradiated at a level of 232,500 rads 
were still considered acceptable, although barely so, The fillets irradiated at a 
higher dose became unacceptable after 31 days of storage. 
} i Pa fference Between Raw Unirradiated and Raw Irradiated  —| 
. and Cooked in Steam 
Contsot_ [— wae — 
1 Score| Mean $ Appearance. lavor | Texture | Mean Score | Appearance | Odor] Flavor | Texture] 
| Piss 
85.3 | | | & | 
0 | : oo 2 
79.0 | ) 3 | & | 
| 79 | 6 By | 
| 81.0 | 9. 6 | gy | 5 | 
| 78.3 | 1.3 5 5 | 5/ | 5/ | 
: 79.0 | ¢ 49.0 6 | 6 6 6 
tt Se ae , 7 ~~ ; TT A Pow roe eee * ae 
sres Of 49 or less indicate poor quality, 50 to lerline, 60 to 69 fair, 70 to 79 good, 80 to 89 very good, and 
[ 0 excellent. 
lp Refrigerated controls stored at 35° F 
3/Frozen controls stored at 0° F 
/Not significantly diff 
>/Different from the cor evel of significance. 
6/Different from the c level of significance ob A a 3 ee 





A statistical consideration of each attribute over the entire storage period in- 
dicates that the frozen controls are uniformly preferred over the samples irradiated 
at 232,500 and 465,000 rads, at the 5-percent and 1-percent level of significance, 
respectively. 
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Blanching of cod fillets prior to irradiation did not significantly affect the ac- 
ceptability of the product, as is shown in table 5, and an examination of these data 
does not reveal any marked effect on the scores assigned to the individual attributes 
t of blanching. When the entire storage period is treated as one test, it is 
it, regardless of the irradiation dose used, or the attribute under considera- 
the frozen control is preferred over the irradiated samples at the 1-percent 
vel ol Slgniticance, 
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5 - Taste-Panel Scores and Degree es of Difference Between Blanched Unirradiated and Blanched Irradiated 
Cod Stored at t 35° fF. an d_ 
_| ‘ alt eS Organoleptic Scores) 
e | Stora __ Control] _ em Irradiated at 232,500 Rads eis Samples Irradiated at 465,000 Rads 
T | Me a Texture | Mean = Appearance | Odor | Flavor | Texture 
d 2 | 65.8 4 | S - 4 4/ | 4 4) 
2 72.0 | 4 | > 70.0 5, 4 S/ S/ 
2 | 62.8 | 2 ; 6 +60.5 | 3, 6 6/ 6, 
| | 54.5 J: o5 | CS 6/ | 6/ | 6/ 
i] 3 / BE 60.9 6 | 6 60 4 6, 5, 6; 5, 
| | 9 | 370.8 | sxo | 4 | 5 | _ss0 | 4 leis | & 
s cate poc lit 10 to 59 to 69 fair, 70 to 79 good, 80 to 89 very good, and : 
| b controls sto F 
| store at ( 
| fferent from tt ontx 
f rom ti ntrol at the 5-percent level of significance 
f Exc the control at the 1-percent level of significan 
Although experiments with fried cod were few in number, it is clear from an 





tion of table 6 that deep-fat frying serves to reduce the differences between 










































































































































a ls d experimental samples, particularly at the lower level of irradiation. 
Taste -Pa Sec ees of Difference Between Raw Unirradiated and Raw Irradiated 
at 35° F, and De e ep -Fat F ee: rie da whee Carve cata oe 
| are __ Orgam 10leptic Score = Ly 
Conti ‘at 232,500 Rads _ ___ Samples Irradiated at 465,000 Rads 
| Mean § dor] Flavor | Texture | Mean Score] Appearance] Odor] Flavor] Textur 
| 
y } | 4 
3 3 3 aye 3 3 2 3/ 
; 3/| 3 | 3% 66. 3, 3 4, 3 
4 > 59 borderline, 60 to 69 fair, 70 to 79 good, 80 to 89 very good, and 
7 u contro! 
| I percent level of significanc 
~ percent level of significance 
oa ei meeetides he nk a ea 
| ock: Pollock fillets did not respond well to irradiation. Results of the taste 
; ion of steam-cooked fillets are shown in table 7. Fillets irradiated at 
232 )-rad wees h ad a maximum period of acceptability of 2 to 3 weeks. Fillets 
diated at a level of 465,000 rads were no better than barely acceptable at any 
g Table 7 - Taste-Panel Scores and Degrees of Diffe rence Between Raw Unirradiated and Raw Irradiated 
Pollock Fil lets Stored at 35° F. and Cooke ad in Ste am 
a — — — = ———_— ——_—— Le ——S 
. Organoleptic Score sl) 
+ iC S$ Irradiated at 232,500 Rads __ Samples Irradiated at 465,000 Rads 
ss 1M TA pearance e Flavor | Texture] Mean Score] Appearance] Odor] Flavor | Texture 
| 7 3, 3/| 5 3 54.3 3 4/ | 5 4/ 
| 4 5/| 4 5 52.1 3 vila | 
| 8 3 5/| 5 5) 56.3 3, | 5 | 3 
| 2 3 3/| 4 4 46.0 3 | 37 | x 
| 4 5/| 5 4 39.8 4, s/ | 5 | 5/ 
‘S| 3 5/| 5 5 41.3 3) EE ea: 
S of 4 ality, 50 to 59 borderline, 60 to 69 fair, 70 to ‘79 good, 80 to 89 very good, and 
’ elient, 


itrols stored at 0° F. 





j2/Frozen cc 
j>/ Not significantly different from the control 
B/Dite rent from the control at the S-percent level of significance 
/Different from the control at the 1-percent level of significance. 
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time during the maximum storage period of 2 weeks. Fillets irradiated at a level 
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of 930,000 rads had a storage life of less than 11 days. This latter sample is notin- 


cluded in the tabulated data. 


Statistical treatment of the results of this storage period, considered as one 
test, shows a preference for the controls over all the irradiated samples for each 


tt 


attribute, except appearance" of the sample irradiated at 232,500 rads. There was 


no significant difference between the 'appearance" of these samples and that of the 
frozen controls. 








Table 8 - Taste-Panel Scores and Degrees of Differences Between Raw Unirradiated and Raw Irradiated 
Pollock Stored at 35° F. and Deep-Fat Fried 











ae 1 


Organoleptic Scores 








torage 





} 








| _Samples Irradiated at 232,500 Rads Samples Irradiated at 465,000 Rads 











p - ry 2 — 
Time |N Mean Score | Appearance | Odor Flavor | Texture| Mean Score | Appearance] Odor | Flavor | Texture 
Days 

“ 


69.0 
| 64.3 





Le 46.4 


3 
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a : = j 
1/Scores of 49 or less indicate poor quality, 50 to 59 borderline, 60 to 69 fair, 70 to 79 good, 80 to 89 very good, and | 
| 90 excellent. 
|2/Re tirigerated contro! stor 

3/Not significantly different 





4/Different from the con 


| 
} 





le 8 indicates frying had a marked effect on the acceptability 





iated poll 


at the lower levels of irradiation is striking; however 


’ 





method. 


CONCLUSIONS 


difference in acceptability of steamed and of fried 
when the irradiation 
as high as 930,000 rads, the product remains unacceptable regardless of the 


(1) At a storage temperature of 35” F. the shelf life of raw butterfish can be 
extended about three times by treating the butterfish at a level of 232,500 rads. Ir- 
radiating at a dosage level of 465,000 rads or blanching before irradiation resulted 


in slightly decreased acceptability with no increase in storage life. 


(2) Raw cod ets irradiated at levels of 232,500 or 465,000 rads and stored at 
> O ‘ ane . | " ee . . -_ 4 . mae a4 . > ty _ o e - 
35° F. were less acceptable than were the unirradiated, frozen controls and had a 
shelf life of approximately 30 days 


+ 


(3) Blanched cod fillets irradiated at either 23 


at 35° F. were less acceptable than the unirradiated, frozen controls and had a ma 


imum storage life of approximately 30 days. 


- 1 7-4! 1 . . 
(5) Irradiated raw pollock fillets stored at 35” F, and cooked by being steame 
exhibited no useful increase in shelf life over that of unirradiated, unfrozen fillets 


Deep-fat frying of irradiated pollock fillets markedly increases their acceptability 
over that of similar fillets cooked in steam, 
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(4) Deep-fat frying of irradiated cod fillets markedly increased their accepta- 
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m OBSERVATIONS ON TRAWL-DOOR SPREAD AND 
A DISCUSSION OF INFLUENCING FACTORS 


By Fredrick Wathne* 








s 
SUMMARY 
During the spring and summer of 1958, biologists of the Bureau of Commercial 
] Fisheries conducted a population survey of the king crab, Paralithodes camtschatica 
: (Tilesius), in the Southeastern Bering Sea, using an otter trawl. In the course of the 
tigation, measurements of the trawl-door spread were obtained. These meas- 


4 


nents were examined to determine the effect of water depth, vessel speed, and 


a | total catcn On aoor spread, 


was found, when using a warp-scope ratio of 3:1, that the spread of the doors 


greater in deep water than in shallow water. Door spread in shallow water ap- 
red to decrease with increased vessel speed. There was also some indication 
rger catches reduced door spread; however, the relationship was not strong. 
J 














Fig. 1 - 75-foot schooner-type vessel Tordenskjold chartered for the king crab survey. 


The work of DeBoer (1957) who used especially designed instruments, demon- 
strated that door spread is largely determined by the degree of contact between the 
doors and the bottom. The present paper proposes that, when using a small scope 


* Fishery Methods and Equipment Specialist, Branch of Exploratory Fishing and Gear Research, Division of Industrial Re- 
search and Services, U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Seattle, Wash. 
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ratio in shallow water, the pull by the warp at the door is upward. This results in 


the tilting of the door outward and forward as observed by DeBoer. Because con- - 
tact between the door and the bottom in this case is poor, the spread is small. In ae 
deeper water the door theoretically loses its tilt and operates squarely, resulting in ~ at 
good bottom contact and increased spread. In still greater depths the door may tilt ou 


back and in. Although the contact would seem to be reduced, the spread increases 
further. This effectishere interpreted as the probable result of the downward pull 
by the warp at the door, which forces it into the bottom resulting in better contact 


and increased spread. 


} 


BACKGROUND oh 























. 
During the spring and summer of 1958, biologists of the U. S. Bureau of Com- > 
mercial Fisheries conducted a population survey of the king crab, Paralithodes x 
camtschatica (Tilesius), in the Southeastern Bering Sea. In the course of the trawl- y 
ing operations, records of distance traveled, cable scope, and catch were kept, and 
measurements of trawl-door spread were obtained. Data collected were made avyail- . 
able to the Bureau's Branch of Exploratory Fishing and Gear Research for evaluation *: 
of the effects of these variables on the spread of the trawl during fishing. The meas- 
irements of door spread were taken to assist in a population study and were not 
specifically designed to accrue information for gear evaluation. Controlled experi- 
ments covering various depth ranges and speeds were not conducted, The observed 
relationships, therefore, should be considered as qualitative rather than quantitative, : 
GEAR AND METHODS 
\ 75-foot schooner-type vessel, the M/V Tordenskjold, was chartered for the 
survey (fig. 1) The vessel ywwered by a 180 hp. engine, has a mean draft of 9 feet 
and a beam of 18 feet. The trawling gear, typical of Pacific coast trawlers, was 
gt YI a 
wed from da s on each side of the ste and hauled over the starboard side. A 
400-mesh eastern otter trawl, with a 71-foot headrope and a 94-foot groundrope, was 
= pega cnage T LT — — ; 
| Legend: 
A - Sextant and rangefinder on stern of vessel 
B - Float attached starboard door 
| ' 
( Float attached to port door j 
\ — _ ee ' 
a ®) 
B 
| 
' 
' 
a 
Cc 
=O 
Fig. 2 - Angles and distances measured to determine door spread. 


fished using 3 by 6-foot doors weighing approximately 550 pounds each, Seven- 
fathom extensions were added forward of each wing and the extended wings were 
secured directly to the doors. 
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The spread of the doors, while trawling, was determined as follows: Spherical 
floats, 18 inches to 20 inches in diameter, were secured to the doors with 100 fath- 
yms of jg-inch stainless-steel cable. Since all fishing was conducted in waters shal- 
lower than 80 fathoms, this amount of cable insured that the floats would reach the 
surface while the gear was being towed. The angle between the floats, from a point 
on the stern of the vessel, was measured with 
a sextant, and the distance from this point to 
the floats was measured with a U. S. Navy 
range finder. The distance between the doors 
was obtained by solving the triangle formed by 
the vessel and the floats (fig. 2). This method 
is similar to that used by Carlson (1952). 


The distance traveled by the trawl on the 
bottom was measured by a meter attached to 
the cod end (fig. 3). The meter was equipped 
with two counters that made independent read- 
ings. This served as a check and insured a 
measurement in the event that one counter mal- 
functioned. The speed of the vessel was calcu- 
lated by relating the measured distance to the 
dragging time. 

















F 3 - The "law ller" meter used t easure LeIeTe snc 

the distance traveled by the trawl on the bottom RESULTS 

the Fisheries Instrumentation Lat 
S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Seattle, During the survey a total of 120 drags was 
made, of which 91 were used in this analysis. 
se drags were made at depths ranging from 20 to 62 fathoms and at vessel speeds 
3.0 knots. The total catch per drag ranged between 350 and 5,000 pounds. 
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Fig. 4 - The relationship between water depth and door spread. 
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DEPTH AS RELATED TO DOOR SPREAD: The average door spread per drag, 


using a constant scope ratiol/ (2.9-3.1 to 1), as related to water depth is shown in W 
figure 4. The results demonstrate a greater spread as the water depth increases, 








M 
This suggests that a scope ratio of 3:1 was not adequate for obtaining the maximum a 
spread of this trawling gear in shallow water. The need for greater scope ratios in g 
shallow water is in agreement with the observations of numerous investigators, in- c 
cluding Miyamoto (1957). Saito (1957) and Bullis (1951) report that fishermen use T 
scope ratios greater than 3:1 in shallow waters. DeBoer (1957), using various scope i 
ratios in a constant water depth (84 fathoms), demonstrated a progressive increase 0 





of door spread with scope ratios varying from 3.4:1 to 8.1:1. 


> rh 


DOOR SPREAD AS RELATED TO VESSEL SPEED: To minimize bias due to 
the effect of increasing door spread with increasing depth, the data have been sep- | 
arated into two groups: drags at 38 fathoms and shallower, and drags deeper than 
38 fathoms. The relation of vessel speed to door spread is shown in figure 5. In 
shallow water there is a tendency for the door spread to decrease with greater 
speeds, but in deeper water this trend is not apparent. A decrease in door spread 
in shallow water, following increased vessel speed, is consistent with the results 
obtained by Ketchen (1951). 
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Legend: » 
@ - Average spread of tows in 38 fathoms and shallower. | 
© - Average spread of tows deeper than 38 fathoms 
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Fig. 5 - The observed relationship between vessel speed and door spread. 


DOOR SPREAD AS RELATED TO TOTAL CATCH: In evaluating the effect of 


catch on door spread, the data were again separated into shallow and deep drags, 
using the depth of 38 fathoms as a division point. An effect of total catch on door 
spread (fig. 6) is not apparent. It is possible that catches of greater magnitude than 
those that were obtained are necessary to affect door spread, or that inter-drag dif- 
ferences, independent of catch, mask this effect. To preclude inter-drag variance, 
the average of the deviations of individual observations, taken at specific time inter- 


1/Ratio of towing cable out to water depth 
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f vals, from the average within drag spread were calculated and the resulting points 


1 were plotted (fig. 7). Using 








this technique, a trend of decreasing spread with in- 


creased dragging time is indicated. The spread of the doors apparently decreases 























airs as the dragging time pro- 
n sresses, presumably be- 
: use of increased catch. 
The relationship, however, 
pe is not strong; and as previ- 90 ' 
e usly noted, the size of the ia | 
> . - i 
tches may have been in- w | 
suff cient to markedly af- = sol 
door spread. ~~ | 
— 
y a . ‘ warms - - a 
FACTORS AFFECTING a | 
DOOR SPREAD -<* 
o | 
° | 
The foregoing observa- |9° | 
s between scope ratio, 60} 
C nd door spread are | @ - Average spread of tows in 38 fathoms and shallower 
= e¢ W ith experi- | Average spread of tows deeper than 38 fathoms j 
s and observations of Boas 
ese rch workers 500 1000 1500 2000 2500 3000 3500 4000 4500 
a TOTAL CATCH (POUNDS) 
ted at the evaluation 
S he con- ' , 
' , ~ The con Fig. 6 - The observed relationship between total catch and door spread. 
: i those previous 
, es weve is primarily of academic interest in that it offers little more quan- 
é wledge than is already available. The variation in spread between drags, 
i tl 


, demonstrates 


1e wide variability in behavior of the trawl in 
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operation and illustrates the value of a more complete understanding of the factors 
which determine the spread of the trawl doors. The following discussion is based 
largely on observations and a synthesis of ideas resulting from a survey of perti- 
nent literature. 


Since the most pronounced change in spread was found to be associated with the 
depth-scope ratio, it is appropriate to examine the relationship between the warp 
length and the shape or configuration of the warp. Pode (1951) points out that the 
equilibrium configuration (in a vertical plane) of a flexible cable in a stream is de- 
pendent on three factors: 


1. The hydrodynamic force that arises from the water flow (vesse! speed). 
2. The weight of the element of cable in the water (length of cable out). 


3. The tensions in the cable at the ends of the element (pull of vessel and drag 
of the net and doors) 











= ae aaa 
= ce 
as EE 
i 
~\ 
bes —, 
— 
— 
— ————— 
Fig. 8 - Hypothetical trawl warp configuration- projected to a vertical plane--in various water depths using a constant 


scope ratio 


In trawling, when depth is increased and the scope ratio, vessel speed, and 
terminal tensions remain approximately the same, the only factor affected is cable 
weight. With more cable out, and without a compensating increase of speed and 
terminal tensions, the downward force of gravity in relation to the hydrodynamic 
lift becomes greater. The result is a change in the equilibrium configuration or 
shape of the cable (fig. 8). As viewed in a vertical plane, when the water depth is 
increased but the scope ratio is held unchanged, the direction of pull by the cable at 
the trawl door theoretically changes from an upward to a horizontal direction. This 
is in agreement with results of studies of trawl warp configuration by Kullinberg 
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(1951) and Kobayashi and Takashashi (1951 a and b). The theoretical change in the 
lateral configuration of the warp with increased depth (scope ratio unchanged) is 
shown in figure 9. The direction of pull on the door by the warp in shallow water 

is apparently forward, and with increasing depth, tends to become progressively in- 
ward, toward the mid-line. Similar changes of configuration or shape of a warp may 
be obtained by either increasing depth, using a constant scope ratio, or increasing 
scope ratio in a constant water depth. 








4 








\ 2 








othetical trawl warp configuration--projected to a horizontal plane--in various water depths using a constant 
(1) shallow water, (2) deep water. 


[The effect on the performance of the trawl door produced by these various di- 
tions of pull of the warp is indicated by the work of DeBoer (ibid). In addition 
instrumental evidence of increased door spread with increased scope 

io (in a constant depth), he found that the longitudinal tilt of the door, as record- 
ed byhis instruments, was from forward to aft; the laterai tilt, from out to in; and the 
ingle of attack,from large tosmall. Figure 10 shows the above effects. In figure 10(1) 
the door is tilted out and foreward. The door showninfigure 10(2) is laterally and 

ngitudinally square, and in figure 10(3) the door is tilted in and backward, The 
warp is pulling upward, forward, and downward in figures 10(1), 10(2), and 10(3), 


espe ‘TLV ely 





The resultant effect of the mentioned factors on door spread will vary with wa- 
ter depth and towing speed. In shallow water, using a small scope ratio, the warp 
is apparently pulling up and forward. This would tend to pull the door off the bottom 
resulting (because of its construction and the direction and magnitude of the forces 
iffecting it) in a tilting of the door outward and forward. Since the lateral pull is 
probably minimal in this situation, the angle of attack will be large. The forward 
it, however, reduces the contact with the bottom and, therefore, the shearing ef- 
fect, resulting in reduced spread, Using the same scope ratio in deeper water, the 
warp apparently pulls forward and in, resulting in a minimum tilt in both directions 
and a smaller angle of attack. Since contact with the bottom is better, the shearing 
effect is increased. Although in this instance the angle of attack is smaller, the 
spread is greater. DeBoer (ibid) found that with a greater increase in scope ratio 
(analagous to a further increase in depth using the same scope ratio) the door tilt 
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became slightly aft (tilt 0.5°) and in; and although the angle of attack decreased fur- 
ther, the spread of the doors continued to increase. This is probably because the 
warp was pulling down (in a vertical plane) since it was on or near the bottom ahead 
of the door, and tended to force the door into the bottom. Although slightly tilted, 
the contact of the door with the bottom would be better than in the previous instances, 
and therefore, the shearing effect and the spread would be greater. 


ae 2B 


SS 28 ae 


| bet AT 


Fig. 10 - Hypothetical longitudinal (left) and lateral tilt of the trawl door using a small scope ratio, progressing from 
shallow water (1) to deep water (3) 












































The effect of vessel speed on door spread is similarly related to the change of 
equilibrium configuration of the cable. In this instance the hydrodynamic force, 
which is increased when speed is increased, results in a greater lift on the warp. 
The warp is, therefore, pulled away from the horizontal, resulting in a more up- 
ward pull on the doors and consequently a decreased spread. This effect is more 
pronounced in shallow water (when using a small scope ratio) because the warp is 
initially pulling upward, and the greater speed increases the upward pull, reducing 
the bottom contact and, consequently, the spread. In deeper water, with the same 
scope ratio, an equivalent speed increase will also alter the shape of the cable. The 
effect on the warp at the trawl door, however, is much less and it lies within arange 
that will not produce significant changes in the position of the door. 


The foregoing observations and considerations indicate that the spread of a 
trawl is determined principally by the degree of contact between the doors and the 
bottom. Considering the number and variability of the factors which influence door 
spread, it is apparent that obtaining consistent optimum spread is extremely com- 
plex. Development of doors that will produce optimum contact with the bottom with- 
in a wide range of scope ratios and speeds, or that will produce maximum spread 
independent of bottom contact, could be rewarding. 
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WHAT ATTRACTS FISH ? 


he sense of smell plays a fairly important part in the lives of all 

but it is not the only sense upon which they rely to obtain food. 

rely also upon the organs of sight and hearing; however, if these 
fail, they could probably locate food by smell alone. 


In some fish the sense of smell is extremely acute. The smell of 
od or of decaying fish, for instance, attracts sharks from great dis- 
nces. The extent to which the sense of smell is employed for locating 
i varies notonly withthe species offish but also with circumstances. 
[he U. 5. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries has conducted some re- 
search on the effects of sound on fish and from that work it is felt that 
except for the initial ''start'’ when sound is first perceived, there is little 
effect either as an attracting force or as a repelling one. 


In summary, it appears from research doneon stimuli whichattract 
fish that the sense of sight is probably the most important sense to the 
fish in terms of recognizing danger, food, etc. Consequently, it would 
seem that attractants designed to stimulate the sense of sight would be 

| the mosteffective. This applies to fishin both fresh-water and the ma- 
;} rine environments. 
= 
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CO WN SERVICE LABORATORIES % 


_Z at 
POSSIBLE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION ASSISTANCE 
OF RESEARCH ON RADIATION PRESERVATION OF FISH 


The Ad Hoc Committee to the Interdepartmental Committee on the Radiation 
Preservation of Foods has recommended that Federal agencies, in line with the 
President's Atoms for Peace Program, sponsor further research into the preser- 
vation of foods through radiation. As a result of this recommendation, representa- 
tatives of the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries were invited to discuss with 
Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) representatives the potential of fishery products 
as a food on which intensive research might profitably be conducted. The unique 
needs of the fresh fish trade for an improved method of preservation, such as radia- 
tion preservation, as well as the very encouraging findings of the Bureau in this 
field, were outlined. 


On the basis of the discussion, the AEC is prepared to concentrate its efforts 
in radiation preservation research on the products of the fishing industry. There 
is in preparation a research program and justification for presentation to Congress. 
The Chief of AEC's Office of Isotopes Development has indicated that it may be pos- 
sible to supply one of the Bureau's technological laboratories with a mobile reactor 
suitable for fisheries research. He also expressed some interest in the possible 
use of isotopes as a tracer to evaluate the extent of water pollution in the effluent of 
various industrial plants. 


OPTIMUM LEVEL OF MENHADEN FISH MEAL AND SOLUBLES 
AS SOURCES OF GROWTH FACTORS IN BROILER DIETS 


In broiler feeding experiment No. 13 conducted at the University of Delaware, 
rather conclusive evidence was obtained as to responses obtained from fish meal 
and condensed fish solubles in a corn-soy diet not supplemented with methionine. 
This experiment was part of a study conducted under a contract between the Uni- 
versity of Delaware and the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries financed with funds 
derived from the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act (Public Law 466, 83rd Congress, 1954). 


In this test, selected day-old White Rock cockerels were allotted randomly to 
20 groups of 50 chicks each and were housed in floor pens at the poultry farm at the 
University of Delaware. The weight of each chick and the feed consumed by each 
group of chicks were determined at the end of eight weeks. 


All diets fed to the various groups of chicks were prepared from a constant a- 
mount of basal mash consisting of ground yellow corn, soybean meal, corn gluten 
meal, alfalfa meal, vitamin premix, salt, and a trace mineral mix. This mash was 
the base of the experimental diets to which were added varying levels by weight, of 
menhaden fish meal or menhaden fish meal and condensed fish solubles. Each 
varying level of fishery product added, however, was done so in duplicate to permit 
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formulation of paired diets containing the same levels of fish meal or fish mealand 
solubles, but containing different levels of total protein. The diets then were indi- 
vidually balanced with corn meal, soybean meal, fat and bone meal to formulate 
comparable diets, containing either 22 percent total protein or 26 percent total pro- 
tein and 1,050 calories of productive energy per pound. No supplementary methi- 
onine was added to these diets. Actual chemical analyses were conducted on a ran- 
dom selection of three of the diets containing 22 percent protein and three of the 
diets containing 26 percent protein. Results indicated that the calculated analyses 
of the diets were accurate. 


The moisture, protein, fat and ash contents were 7.0, 62.6, 12.6, and 16.0 per- 
cent, respectively, for the commercial sample of menhaden meal used in this test. 
The fish meal had been treated with the antioxidant butylated-hydroxy-toluene (BHT). 
The moisture, protein, fat and ash contents were 49.8, 33.8, 8.7, and 8.0 percent, 
respectively, for the commercial samples of condensed menhaden solubles used in 
this test. Values of 1,030 and 612 calories of productive energy per pound for the 
menhaden meal and solubles, respectively, were utilized in formulating the various 
liets containing the fishery products. 






In each experimental series there was a control diet that contained no added 
isk 2al or solubles and three diets that contained only fish meal--one each ata 
vel of 2.5, 5.0, and 7.5 percent by weight. The six remaining diets in each series 
ined the fish meal and solubles in combination. Three of these diets contained 
level of 2.5 percent fish solubles by weight--one each with 2.5, 5.0, and 7.5 per- 
fj neal. And three of these diets contained a level of 5.0 percent fish solu- 
t--one each with 2.5, 5.0, and 7.5 percent fish meal. 


In the 22-percent protein diet, all levels of fish meal gave a significant im- 
2. The condensed fish solubles gave a response which was additive over the 


3. The 26-percent protein basal ration gave much better growth than the 22- 
ent basal ration. However, the 22-percent ration with 5-percent fish meal and 
growth and better feed conversion than the 26-percent 
isal with 8-percent fat. The responses from fish meal and condensed fish solu- 
es were not as great on the 26-percent diet as the 22-percent diet insofar as 
they did show improvements in feed conversion. 





1.8-percent fat gave equal ¢ 


was concerned, but 

We believe that these data present definite results of importance in the practi- 

l use of fish meal and condensed fish solubles. Fish meal has its greatest value 
the lower protein ration. This is entirely logical because quality of protein or 

> best supply of essential amino acids becomes most important in the lower pro- 
tein ration. As the level of protein is increased, the need for more fat to keep the 
sts iso-caloric is demonstrated; and, fat costs as much or more than fish meal 

depending upon geographic location. 

To say the above in another manner, it is obvious that when all the essential a- 
mino acids are supplied at the lowest possible level of protein, it is possible to use 
more corn as an economical source of energy. In formulating feeds on this basis, 
synthetic methionine must be given consideration too. In fact, we believe that it 
makes an economic contribution where fish meal is used in the corn-soy basal diet. 


It must be constantly kept in mind that the economic contribution fish meal 
makes must be judged on the basis of its over-all values as shown by comparison 
with the New England College Conference ration, where methionine is added, and a 
Substitute formula without fish meal. 
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On the basis of costs at Lancaster, Penn., the 22-percent ration with 5-percent 
fish meal, and the 22-percent ration with 5-percent fish meal and 2$-percent con- 
densed fish solubles, cost less than the 26-percent ration without fish products 
which gave significantly poorer growth and feed conversion. This difference will, 
of course, vary in different sections of the country. 


Our present research problem is to develop calorie to amino acid requirements 
and not be satisfied with calorie to protein requirements. Our leading investigators 
in poultry nutrition have emphasized this fact. 


SUPPLEMENTARY EFFECT OF 
FISH MEAL AND FISH SOLUBLES IN CHICK DIETS 


Rather extensive research with chicks fed commercially-practical broiler diets 
in batteries has failed to indicate at this time that commercial variables in process- 
ing will affect the uniform value of fish products. 


When condensed menhaden fish solubles were superimposed upon menhaden 
fish meal in experimental treatments, their chick-growth promoting effect was ad- 
ditive. 


Five percent fish meal and 2.5 percent condensed fish solubles in combination 
were found to be a practical level of fish products for the study of their chick-growth 
promoting properties. 


A 26-percent protein unsupplemented corn-soy-fat chick diet produced superior 
growth to a 22-percent unsupplemented protein diet equated for energy. When these 
diets were supplemented with a combination of 5-percent fish meal and 2.5-percent 
fish solubles, the results from both diets were improved, but the lower protein diet 
was improved to a greater extent making the two different protein levels compar- 
able. This is interpreted to be due to improved amino acid balance. 


Preliminary findings indicate that results from battery experiments with fish 
products may not be applicable to floor pen studies under commercial conditions. 


This information on the biological value of fish meal using practical chick-type 
rations was revealed by a study conducted under a contract awarded the University 
of Delaware by the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries and financed by funds derived from 
the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act (Public Law 466, 83rd Congress, 1954). 


The findings included information on the following: 


1. The effect of processing variables on the feeding value of fish meals. 


iw) 


The additive effect of fish meal and fish solubles on chick growth. 
3. Practical feeding levels of fish meal and fish solubles. 
4, The effect of amino acid balance upon dietary protein level. 


9. The value of fish meal fed to chicks in floor pens versus battery brooders. 
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FISH MEAL AS A SOURCE OF 
UNKNOWN GROWTH FACTOR AND HIGH-QUALITY PROTEIN 


During 1955 and 1956 more than 20 samples of commercial and experimental 
fish meals were assayed for unknown growth factors. A standard sample of fish 

les was fed at several levels in each assay. It was assigned a potency of 10. 
The comparative potencies of the fish meal samples ranged from 2.5 to 13.8. The 

lues for 8 commercial menhaden meals were 13.8, 11.8, 9.5, 5.4, 5.3, 3.0, 2.7, 
2.7. Attempts to relate this variation to known differences in origin, process- 
storage of the meals were unsuccessful. 

Experiments involving controlled processing and storage indicated that the un- 
rowth factor is quite stable. Two samples of menhaden meal were assayed 
tely after processing and after storage periods of different lengths under 


erent conditions. Storage in air at room temperature for 18 months did not re- 
( e growth-factor potency. The potency was not reduced by excessive heat 
essing, such as a 3-hour cooking period or a 3-hour drying period at 


Lest the variation in growth factor potency of fish meals be overemphasized, it 


should be clearly stated that all of the samples, both commercial and experimental, 


ed measurable quantities of growth factor. 


Experiments on protein quality of fish meals showed that this characteristic 
more easily affected by improper processing than was growth-factor 
(In these studies, extreme processing conditions were deliberately used in 


tion of the samples.) 


This research was financed by funds made available by the Saltonstall-Kennedy 
1954 and ontract between the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries and the Uni- 





FEED FORMULATION UTILIZING A HIGH-SPEED DIGITAL COMPUTER 


h-speed digital computer was used to arrive at detailed and general con- 


least-cost feed formulation. 





facturing has become a highly scientific and automated indus- 

because many of these new feeds contain a great number of ingredients 
ide essential nutrients and must be given proper weighting, new oppor- 
ve developed for high-speed calculations. 


Most major ingredients have definite nutritional components and supply varying 
its of essential nutrients. Each ingredient also has a definite cost at any spe- 
time and these costs vary substantially from month to month and from one 

unother. Digital computers have made possible the rapid calculation of least- 
st formulas through the application of linear programming techniques which, when 
roperly applied, can be of great assistance to the nutritionist both in the determin- 

of least-cost feeds and as a check on the analyses of complex combinations of 


MPpreaients. 


What is the most practical type of a ration today? In the main we shall refer to 
broiler, chick or turkey starter rations because we have the most data on these 
feeds. In most areas corn and soybean oil meal form the basis of practicalbroiler, 
chick and turkey starters; hence, we will proceed on this basis. 
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These two basic ingredients, corn and soybean oil meal, are supplemented by 
proper additions of known vitamins, minerals, fat for energy, and drugs that have 
been proven to assist in the control of disease or to stimulate growth. 


The New England College Conference Broiler Starter is typical of a highly ei- 
ficient broiler ration which meets the generally accepted standards for a top quality 
ration. 


On the basis of what we know about nutritional requirements of chicks, if one 
leaves out the fish meal used in the New Engiand College Conference Broiler 
Starter, substitutions would be required, but the two rations would have the same ap- 
proximate nutritional content. 


Analyses of the rations show the following differences in ingredients: 
REMOVAL OF 
Pounds 
100 Fish meal per ton of feed. 
129 Ground yellow corn per ton of feed to make room for other necessary 
additions. 
(From the New England College Conference Broiler Starter) 


ADDITION TO THE SUBSTITUTE RATION OF: 


Pounds 


120 Soybean oil meal per ton of feed to equalize protein. 
40 Condensed fish solubles per ton of feed to furnish the fish factor. 
13.6 Dicalcium phosphate per ton of feed to furnish the same level of 


available phosphorus. 
50 Fat per ton of feed to equalize the rations in productive energy. 
4.4 Calcium carbonate per ton of feed to maintain the same calcium to 
phosphorus ratio 


-_ 


Methionine per ton of feed to equalize the rations in methionine. 
9399 


Based on the market of June 8, 1959, costs, f.o.b. Philadelphia or Baltimore, 
were as follows: 


Pounds Per Ton 
100 Fish meal @ $133.00 = $ 6.65 
129 Ground yellow corn 54.00 = 3.48 
229 $10.13 

Pounds Per Ton 
120 50-percent soybean oil meal @§$ 73.50 = $ 4.41 
40 Condensed fish solubles 80.00 = 1.60 
13.6 Dicalcium phosphate 95.00 = 0.65 
50 Fat 140.00 = 3.50 
4.4 Calcium carbonate 7.60 = 0.02 


Methionine 3,100.00 = 
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The replacement costs of fish meal can be calculated readily in any area. The 
comparative values cited apply only on this basis of market values at Lancaster, 
Penn. Calculations in other areas should be made on actual ingredient costs. 


Many products have been offered for sale as substitutes for fish meal that actu- 
ally were only supposed to contain the unknown growth factor (or factors) in fish 
meal. One can replace fish meal only by restoring all of the nutritive values that 
the meal normally supplies. 


—_ <—es <a 


GAS CHROMATOGRAPHIC STUDIES OF FISH SPOILAGE 


Work is in progress to study the chemical nature of fish spoilage with the pos- 
development of an objective index of fish quality or of a means of retarding 


sn spollage,. 


The Bureau's Seattle Fishery Technological Laboratory recently completed the 
rst extensive use of the new technique of gas chromatography to determine volatile 
ids in fish extracts. They are studying the formation of volatile organic acids 

ng deterioration of fish meat. Acetic and formic acids were the only acids found 

the fish were organoleptically acceptable. The sequence of formation of in- 

1al acids in fish incubated at 34° F., 40° F., and 70 F. was essentially the 

except that prpbonic acid increased at a greater rate than other acids in the 
ubated at /( Pe 








Composition of Some Fishery Products~ 













































































| |] Percentage|Percentage 
sh Form Portion Calories of of 
Ag ky | | Protein Fat 
- | 
ae }|baked 4 oz. 193... } a4 5 
i ae): er “Fo Ms Tae 34 15 
ie | raw 4 OZ. 92 14.5 1.6 
“onl Jicanned 3.0Z i 44 6.7 0.9 
eden fried Saf . ee eee: eee 6.3 
“SRE, CEE ae oz. | 207 | 29.8 eee 

21, Pacific | canned ra 3 OZ. 153 17.9 8.5 

*S- So ee | 1 cup 200 | 23.5 9.0 
Salmon broiled 1 steak 204 33.6 6.7 
king | canned 3 OZ. 173 16.8 11.2 
chum | canned 3 OZ. 118 18.3 4.4 
silver canned 3 OZ. 140 17.9 tok 
pink canned 3 OZ. 122 17.4 9.3 
7 eee canned 3 OZ. 147 17.2 8.2 
Sardines, Atlantic | canned in oil 3 Oz. 288 17.9 23 
sardines, Pacific | canned, natural 3 OZ. iy ¢ 15.1 11.5 
=e canned, tom. sauce |3 oz. 184 15.1 12.6 
Shrimp _ canned, drained 3 OZ. 108 22.8 1.2 
Swordfish broiled 1 steak 223 34.2 8.5 
Tuna canned, oil drained |3 oz. 169 24.7 7.0 
| } canned, not drained |3 oz. 247 20.2 17.8 











1/ Data obtained from USDA Handbook No. 8 Composition of Foods. 
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ISSUANCE OF DISPOSAL LICENSE TO 
MILITARY SEA TRANSPORTATION 
SERVICE PROPOSED: 

The Atomic Energy Commission has 
given notice of proposed issuance of a 
license to the Department of the Navy, 
Military Sea Transportation Service 
(MSTS), Washington, D. C., for disposal 
of low-level radioactive wastes in the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans at a mini-~ 
mum depth of 6,000 feet (1,000 fathoms). 





Notice of the proposed license issu- 
ance was filed with the Federal Register 
on August 10, 1959. The license was due 
to be issued by August 25, 1959, unless 
a request for a formal hearing was filed 
with the Commission, 





Disposal operations by MSTS would 
be limited to the handling of waste ma- 
terials generated in Federal Government 
laboratories and installations, including 
those operated by Commission contrac- 
ithorized by the Commission to 
package waste for sea disposal. MSTS 
would act as a carrier for the waste ma- 
terial only from the dock to the sea-dis- 


posal location, 


21 


tors, a 


The types of waste to be handled are 
low in radioactivity, and generally con- 
sist of residual solutions from experi- 
ments, contaminated paper, cloth, glass- 
ware and equipment, animal carcasses, 
and sealed sources of radioactivity which 
have been reduced to unusable levels by 
the natural process of radioactive de- 


The sea-disposal containers usedand 
the disposal sites would meet the rec- 
ommendations of the National Commit- 
tee on Radiation Protection for disposal 
of radioactive wastes in the oceans. 
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The proposed license specifies three 
Atlantic and two Pacific disposal sites, 
all designated heretofore as waste dis- | 
posal areas. All proposed disposal sites 
have minimum depths of 6,000 feet (1,000 
fathoms). 


The approximate locations of the At- 
lantic sites are: (1) 200 miles due east 
of Cape Cod, Mass., (2) 105 miles east 
southeast of Cape Henry, Va., and (3) 
120 miles southeast of Sandy Hook, N, J, 


The approximate locations of the Pa- 
cific sites are: (1) 185 miles west south- 
west of Los Angeles, and (2) 115 miles 
due west of San Francisco. 


OCEANIC DISPOSAL OF 

ATOMIC WASTE STUDIED BY 

COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY: 

' S$kin-diving oceanographers of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, have completed moni- 
toring of simulated packages of ''radio- 
active waste,''dumped into 97 feet of wa- 
ter off the New England coast. This 
unique oceanographic operation was car~ 
ried on under contract with the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 








Instead of real atomic materials, the 
packages contained a brilliant yellow 
fluorescein dye. The Atomic Energy 
Commission wanted to know whether 
such containers break open immediately, 
gradually disintegrate, or are buried in 
the bottom, 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey re- 
ports that the skin divers went overboard 
from the fantail of the survey vessel Gil- 
bert and stationed themselves at the bot~- 
tom as the dye-containing packages were 
dropped from the vessel. The containers 
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were numbered for identification. These 
metal drums, weighing up to 1,200 pounds, 
were packed variously and dropped un- 
der varying current conditions. Those 
solidly-packed with concrete seemed to 
resist breakage and settle on the bottom. 


Slight current did not affect appreci- 
ably the downward trek of the 'cans;"' 
some moving on a deflected or spiral 
The divers, waiting on the bot- 
tom, had to be careful. Underwater 

lust'' created by the successive bom- 
irdment of 'cans'' limited vision to a 
few feet at times. 


-ourse,. 


The diving operations were carried 

over Browns Ledge, which is twelve 
niles west from Martha's Vineyard, 

The team of four was accompa- 
i by a diving scientist from the U. S. 


au of Commercial Fisheries. 





mn D 


he Browns Ledge studies are part 
arger project planned to find out 
happens to radioactive waste drop- 


to the sea, so that the best dispos- 
reas and methods canbe determined, 
Other data were gathered in a dispos- 





20 miles off Boston harbor, 
wastes of low radioactivity and 
solete ammunition have been dumped 

the past. The depth is about 300 feet. 
was done here, and the equip- 
was tested with a counter for 
when it was pulled aboard. 
vity was found, 


irea abdDout 


ised 


actlvlty 


[he direction and speed of the cur- 
its at three depths were taken every 
iour for 100 hours with meters low- 
points a couple of miles apart. 
hour during the same period, a 
rd was made with a bathythermo- 
' temperatures at all depths. 


Water temperatures were measured 

is the survey started and ended, all the 
from Boston harbor entrance to a 
nt beyond the disposal area. 

Many samples of bottom sediment and 
Sea water were gathered for analysis by 
the U.S. Public Health Service. At 
Browns Ledge special current and tem- 
erature records were made, 


Analysis of the water, together with 
Studies of bottom and marine life, made 
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by the Public Health Service, are expect- 
ed to show the extent of absorption of 
radioactivity. The current data will help 
to determine where the materials have 
been carried. 


In some new area where dumping is 
started, it is planned that the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey will increase its pro- 
gram of sampling the bottom-dwelling 
organisms. Many marine animals can 
concentrate trace elements and may prove 
to be good indicators of radioactive con- 
centration when examined by bio-radiolo- 
gists of other Government or private a- 
gencies. 


According to a news release by the 
National Academy of Sciences on June 21, 
1959, a number of other areas are under 
consideration for studies comparable to 
those just completed at Browns Ledge. 
Twenty-seven such sites were listed for 
possible use for controlled disposal of 
packaged low-level radio-active wastes. 
The techniques used by the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, especially with diving 
oceanographers, provide promise as an 
effective monitoring measure. 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey made 
a preliminary survey on Georges Bank 
last summer to test the feasibility of 
observations and sample collections by 
diving oceanographers and of measuring 
bottom currents from anchored buoys. 


2 
\ 
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California 


AERIAL CENSUS OF ABALONE 
SPORT FISHING CONTINUED: 

Airplane Spotting Flight 59-12-Aba- 
lone: The shore line from Ano Nuevo to 
Ft. Ross was surveyed from the air 
(June 22, 1959) by the California Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game Cessna 180 to 
estimate numbers of abalone sport fish- 
ermen and relative intensity of fishing 
during a very low minus tide on a week 
day for comparison with similar condi- 
tions on a weekend, 








Flight conditions were favorable for 
observation although surf conditions 
were not as good for the fishermen as 











on previous dates. In general, fewer 
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fishermen were on the beaches during 
this period than were observed approxi- 
mately one month previously when tidal 
conditions were similar on a weekend. 
As noted on previous flights, it was not 
always possible to tell exactly what the 
fishermen were doing, whether collect- 
ing clams and abalone, or just looking. 
At some locations their purpose was 
obvious and they could be readily class- 


ej 


Si 


Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, September 
1959, p. 20, 
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BIOLOGISTS PREDICT TIME AND 
PLACE OF ALBACORE TUNA RUN 
FOR THIRD YEAR: 





For the third consecutive year Cali- 
fornia fishery biologists have predicted 
the time and place where the first alba- 
core run of the year would appear off 
the California coast. The prediction 
made in Ma basis of ocean water 
temperature patterns and currents ex- 
istin April, true 


on the 


xy in came at noon on 


Tagging studies and 
by commercial 
the keys which the 


log books kept 
iishermen were two ol 
biologists used to un- 
Wl i 4+ © UscU ull 


lock the secret of the albacore's migra- 


tions, 


are the 
Pacific 
round trips to Ja- 


Tag returns disclosed they 
widest ranging nomads of the 
Ocean, some making 


pan from California. Log records, and 
other studies, revealed they are present | 
off California when the run is onina 

very narrow range of ocean tempera- 


tures--60% to 70% F.--from 
rarely stray. 


which they 


The first school was spotted 85 miles 
northwest of Point Arguello, Santa Bar- 
bara County, by the California Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game research vessel 
N. B. Scofield. It had departed Terminal 
Island on a predetermined course June 1 
and found the school just as predicted. 

The commercial fishing fleet was noti- 
fied by radio and immediately thereafter 
boats from Morro Bay and San Pedro set 
sail to fish for albacore. The initial run 
was scattered over a tremendous ocean 
area, 
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In previous years, the earliest run of 
albacore approached California from the 
general direction of northern Mexico. 
However, warm water conditions, which 
have prevailed for the last two years, 
have apparentiy pushed the runs much 
farther north. (Outdoor California, July 
1959.) 








Canned Fish 


CONSUMER PURCHASES, JUNE 1959; 
~ Canned tuna purchases by household 
consumers in June 1959, were 964,000 
cases of which 54,000 cases were im- 
ported. By type of pack, domestic~-pack- 
ed tuna purchases 
were 228,000 cases 
solid, 589,000 cases 
chunk, and 93,000 
cases grated or 
flakes. The average 








About 
31.2 percent of the households bought all 
types of canned tuna; only 2.1 percent 
imported product. The aver- 
retail price paid for a 7-oz. can of 
solid or fancy was 34.9 cents 
and for a 63-0z. can of chunk 28.2 cents. 
Imported solid or fancy was bought at 
29.6 cents acan. June purchases were 
slightly higher than the 919,000 cases 

in May by 4.9 percent; retail prices 
1 most cases were Slightly lower. 
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During June, household consumer pur- 
chases of California sardines were 41,000 
cases; and 38,000 cases imported sardines. 
The average purchase was 1.7 cans ata 
time for California sardines and 2,1 cans 
for imported. Only 1.7 percent of the 
households bought canned California 
sardines and 2.2 percent imported. The 
average retail price paid for a 1-lb, can 
of California sardines was 23.1 cents 
and for a 4-oz. can of imported 24,9 
cents. Retail prices were slightly low- 
er for both California and imported can- 
ned sardines. Because of the liberal 
stocks of canned California sardines, 
there has been a steady increase in pur- 
chases since October 1958. 


Canned salmon purchases in June 1959 
were 225,000 standard cases, of which 
114,000 cases were pinks and 54,000 cases 
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reds, The average purchase was 1.2 
C at atime. About 15.3 percent of 
the households bought all types of can- 
ned salmon; 7.8 percent bought pinks. 
The average retail price paid fora 1- 
can of pink was 56.7 cents and for 
red 86.8 cents. June purchases were 
ip about 0.9 percent from the 223,000 
ases bought in May. 
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Central Pacific Fisheries 
1/ 


Investig ations - 
RELATIONSHIP FOUND BETWEEN 

SEA SURFACE TEMPERATURE AND 
SKIPJACK TUNA ABUNDANCE: 

A curve showing the rate of change of 
sea surface temperature at the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries Honolulu 
Biological Laboratory's Oahu monitoring 
station exhibited features similar to those 
found on the curve for 1954, a year dur- 








Cans--Shipments for Fishery Products, 


January-June 1959 


Total shipments 
of metalcans for 
shery products 
during January- 

959 amount- 
1 53,800 short 
tons of steel (based 


on the amount ol 





> manufacture of 





j } 47 


s) as compared with 47,212 tons in 
same period a year ago. Canning of 
products in January-June this 


l 
ided tuna, Maine sardines, 


- and shrimp. Shipments of metal 
t ver by 17.6 percent from 
lis year, but higher by 14.5 


June 1958 to this June. 


1e first six months of 1959 


shipments 93,800 tons in- 
108 tons or 73.5 percent ship- 
West Coast area, 12,019 tons 
) East Coast area, 
) 1.2 perce to the Cen- 


of tuna on the 
West Coast and a large pack of canned 
responsible for 


led heavy canning 

ncipally 
r use of cans the first half of 

ear as compared with the first half 







1 commercial and captive plants 

etal cans. Reported in base 

1 the manufacture of cans, the 

ata for fishery products are converted to tons of steel by 
the f 33.0 base boxes of steel equal one short 
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ing which 14 million pounds of skipjack 
were landed--one of the best years on 
record. Further, it was reported that 
the temporal variation of a feature of 
these curves (the date when the monthly 
rate of change of sea surface tempera- 
ture is zero) had a predictive value, and 
as this 'index'' occurred early in 1959, 
an average or better-than-average Ha- 
waiian skipjack season was predicted. 
Had the index occurred in the spring 
(say in March rather than early Febru- 
ary), a poor fishing season would have 
been predicted. 


By the end of July the prediction made 
before the onset of the season was borne 
out. The landings at the Honolulu can- 
nery during May, June, and July were 
1,618,784; 1,560,752; and 2,329,423 pounds. 
Average landings for those months were 
1,026,332; 1,713,269; and 1,940,492 pounds. 
Landings for 1958 (a poor season) for 
those months were 168,021; 946,953; and 
1,263,489 pounds. 


The studies of skipjack behavior were 
continued in July, The abundance of 
schools in Hawaiian waters during July 
provided opportunities for visual and 
photographic studies aboard the Bureau's 
research vessel Charles H. Gilbert from 
the new hull-mounted observation cham- 
ber and for comparison of the studies 
from the chamber with closed-circuit 
television. Two types of TV were tested; 
neither was found to be an improvement 
over observations made from the hull- 
mounted chamber. 





Various types of behavior studies 
were made; for example, iao (silver- 
sides) was compared with nehu (an an- 
chovy) as live bait. When nehu was 


1/Research conducted by the Bureau's Honolulu Biological 
Laboratory is now listed under this heading instead of 
"Pacific Oceanic Fisheries Investigations," 
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thrown as chum, large skipjack (25-30 
pounds) would move comparatively slow- 
ly and along straight paths while the 
smaller tuna (4-10 pounds) would move 
quickly and erratically. When iao were 
used as chum, the actions of the larger 
skipjack were similar to those of the 
small fish when chummed with nehu. 


The effects of live and deadnehu were 
also examined. The skipjack schools 
would immediately leave the boat when 
dead nehu were used, but a mixture of 
live and dead bait could be used to a 
limited extent. 


4 form of silvery ''tinsel glitter" was 
investigated as a possible bait enhancer. 
The skipjack, viewed through the ports 
of the observation chamber, would move 
toward the glittering particles and then 





begin feeding upon nehu which were 
thrown in the water at the same time. | 
Although attracted to a mixture of glitter 
and live nehu, the tuna were not interest- 
ed in glitter and dead nehu; in fact they 
appeared to be repelled by the de ad fish. 


4 


Federal Purchases of Fishery Products 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PI 
CHASES, JANUARY -JULY 1959: 

Fresh and Frozen Fishery 
a the use of the Armed Fx 

> Department of Defense, almost 2.3 
million pounds (value $1.2 milli 
fresh and frozen fishery products were 
purchased in July 1959 by the Militar, 
Subsistence Supply Agency field head- 


oe 


Product ts: 


y3rces under 








on) of 


quarters. On the basis of quantity, this 
was 2.7 percent more than the amount 

purchased the previous month, but 23.9 
percent less than the purchases in July 


1958. The value of the purchases in 


July 1959 were 2.8 percent higher than 
in June, but 33.5 percent less than in the 


same month of last year. 





| Table 1 - Fresh and Frozen Fishery Products Purchased 
by Military Subsistence Supply Agency, 
July 1959 with Comparisons 
QUANTITY VALUE 
uly | Jan, -July | Jan. -fuly 
1959 | 1958 | 1959 [| 1958 EST ose] 1959 | 1958 
. . (1,000 Lbs.) . . ($1,000). . 
2, 272 |2,984 {13, 618 [14, 57 9} 1 203] 1, 80917, 190] 8, 409 
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For the first seven months of 1959 
purchases totaled 13.6 million pounds, 
valued at $7.2 million--a decrease of 
6.6 percent in quantity and 14.5 percent 
in value as compared with the purchases 
for the same period of 1958. 


Canned Fishery Products: Tuna and 
sardines continued to be the ctalgat 
canned fishery products purchased for 
the use of the Armed Forces during July 
1959. This year through July substantial- 





ly more tuna and sardines were purchased, 


4 
and only a very small amount of salmon, 























| Table 2 - Canned Fishery Products Purchased by “a 

} Military Subsistence Supply Agency, 

£ July 1959 with Comparisons 

as __ QUANTITY VALUE 

Product July | Jan. -july July | Jan. -July 

| {1959 1958] 1959] 1958/1959] 1958] 1959 | 1958 
bas - (1,000 Lbs.) . . ($1,000).,. . 

|Tuna 0} 779|1,982|2, 562 70.0]398.01938. 0 {1,288.0 

|Saln 43 "| 13}1, 400} O. | -| 9.5] 768, 

{Sard 107 10| 776 52]16.0{ 4.01116.0}] 19.9 

































ned Force 2s installations generally make some lo- 
hases not included in data given; actual total 
lases are high r because it is not possible to obtain 
purchases. 


MILITARY SUBSISTENCE MARKET 
CENTERS CHANGE TITLES: _ 
The Military 








Subsistence Market Cen- 


ters were redesignated Headquarters, 
Military Subsistence Supply Agency, ef- 
fective July 15, 1959. Also, the Field 


Offices were 
Offices or 
chang 


r€ 
ties ol 


redesignated either Suppl} 
Purchasing Offices. This 
not affect the responsibili- 
offices involved. 


» does 


the 





Great Lakes Exploratory Fishing 
and Gear Research Program 


EXPERIMENTAL SMELT FISHING 
IN LAKE ERIE CONTINUED: Beas! 
ae M IV “Ac tive ™ Cruise 3: Commercial 
quantities of smelt were taken in trawl- 
ing operations in South Central Lake Erie 
during an 18-day cruise of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries charter- 
ed vessel Active, completed July 23, 1959. 
Echo-sounding and exploratory “fish 1ing 
operations were conducted between Cleve- 
land and Conneaut, Ohio, to obtain addi- 
tional information on the seasonal dis~ 
tribution of smelt and other fish stocks. 
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4 total of 66 tows was completed in 
the area using a 50-foot two-seam bal- 
loon trawl with 23-inch mesh and a 13- 
nch mesh bag. More than 30 tows were 
nade within a 10-mile radius of Fair- 
rt Harbor, Ohio. The smelt were 
in the previous cruise, gener- 
concentrated in waters deeper than 
Tows made on echo-sounder 





found, as 


noms, 


1959) 


up to 500 


smaller 
perch, sheeps- 
Best catch results 

early morning 
ternoon nours when 


be just off the Smelt 
general sizes--12- 


pottom., 


pound, 30-35 per pound, and 35- 
Large numbers of the 
were observed escaping 


trawl as it surfaced. 
uring night-fishing operations smelt 
om the bottom 
regions and to return to 
ym at sunrise. Night operations 
ulted in the attraction of 
ties of emerald shiners with 
few smelt appearing at the edge 


served to rise fr 


the illuminated area. Small surface 
schools of fish off Fairport and Cleve- 


in daylight were also identified as 
merald shiners. No seine sets were 
tempted. 


Surface 


69° F. 


temperatures ranged from 
to 76° F. Bottom temperatures 
at 12 fathoms to 


ranged from 45° F, 
~ F, at 6 fathoms. 


smelt were 


} 
} 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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The M/V Active departed about Au- 
gust 3, 1959, on the fourth 15-day explor- 
atory fishing and gear research cruise. 
The area of operations was to be between 
Conneaut, Ohio, and Buffalo, N. Y., with 
visits scheduled to the ports of Erie, Bar- 
celona, and Dunkirk. 


Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, Jan. 1959, 
p. 33, Feb. 1959, p. 20, and June 1959, p. 36. 
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Great Lakes Fishery Investigations 


SURVEY OF SOUTHEASTERN 
LAKE SUPERIOR CONTINUED: 
M/V “Cisco” Cru S' 3: Work during Cruise 3, be- 
tween June 30-July 14, 1959, by the U. S. Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries research vessel Cisco 
the area of southeastern Lake Superior from 
Marquette, Mich., to Whitefish Bay duplicated ef- 
forts of Cruise 1 to reveal seasonal changes. 
Standard gangs of gill nets were set at 25, 50, 75, 
and 100 fathoms off Grand Marais, Mich.; at 25, 
i170 fathoms in Whitefish Bay; at 35 fath- 
oms in Munising Bay; and at 2-10 fathoms in the 
west channel to Munising Bay (south of Williams 
Island). 










35, 50, anc 
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Cisco, research vessel of the Service's Great Lakes Fisheries Investigations. 


Chub catches in gill nets were generally light 

and did not differ much from those made during 
| Cruise 1. The average number of chubs per lift 
was 117, disregarding the set at 25 fathoms off 
Grand Marais and the one in the west channel to 
Munising Bay, in which no chubs were taken, The 
largest number taken was 177 in Munising Bay, of 
which 169 were Leucichthys hoyi. This species 
and L, reighardi were the commonest chubs in all 
catches, except at 75 fathoms off Grand Marais, 
where L. kiyi was abundant and L. hoyi rare, and 
at 100 fathoms off Grand Marais, where 59 of the 
73 chubs were L, kiyi. L. zenithicus and L. nigri- 
pinnis were uncommon at all locations. The spawn- 
ing period of L. reighardi still had not ended as a 
few of those taken were ripe or nearly so. 


Lake herring were scarce except for 26 large 
fish (a few near one pound) taken at 25 fathoms off 
Grand Marais. Seventeen lake trout were netted, 
none at a depth greater than 50 fathoms. Ten of 
the lake trout were marked with spaghetti tags and 
released, The nets set in Munising Bay produced 
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107 of the unusually slow-growing whitefish which Fathometer observations suggested very small feet 
inhabit the deeper water of the Bay. Other species and scattered schools of lake herring at each loca- 
in the gill nets were smelt (numerous in only the |} tion. The schools apparently were small as at no XC 
25-fathom set in Whitefish Bay), 1 burbot, 184 time did both vessels record the same schools 
round whitefish, 85 longnose suckers, 1 white even though the vessels were operating as close . 
sucker, 2 -wives, and 2 yellow perch. as 100 feet apart. Nearly all the lake herring ob- 
five species were caught only in the sha in served on the fathometer were located between 5 Tw 
the west ‘channel to Munisir and 15 fathoms below the surface in waters 20 to » 
35 fathoms deep. 
Trawls were towed at several depths tween 10 
and 20 fathoms in ter Bay, east Bu ets (gi and 20 feet 
and off Grand Marais, and at 50 and leep) with mesh sizes inch were set 
Marq iette. No baby lake trout were taken, to capture lake herring. set of three 
the fact that in the area the were ull nets made from the bottom at 
present in modera during the same 160 feet southeast of Mic d took only 14 
season in 1953. Catches of slin s 1 s ak erring Thirteer were taken in 
and ninespine sticklebacks inthe shallow tows were the portion of the net o 70 feet. The 
onsiderabl; ian during Cruise Some- r e temperature was 
what over | cie caught 
na 10-minute ) re) i Marais \ ‘ set made north of York Is 1 took 
I sent ti Ww NS erring, 26 of which were take r t 
Vv wh + + 
and Smali unidentified coregonias. A 2zU-ml!I te 
A : 
i 
S 
’ 
leep~-water Culp 5 
S¢€ er ae t > vere if 
‘ (N r 5 On- N 
ario, a elter B N er were 
3 Ss ar NV Seé € i ther I s = 
l £ a ita ere ected at 
tat s off Grand Marais (45 fath s)a 
Whit fay (7 2 ms) t the beg 
the cruise homothe s water (ab AV ¢ 
2° F.) was present at distances greater t 
es re tror Ura Marais. ( nsidager L€ 
surface warml! n er ad occurré s € | 
Cruise 1 i: ther areas ited, and ha 
tended to 18 miles iore from Marquette by the 
end of the cruise ace water temperatures 
were mostly 12° C. to 14% C, (53.6% F.-57.2° F.). 
Extremes of ° F, and 16.3° (38.0% F.a feet practical o planktons were captured, Plank- 
61.4” F.) were encountered. ton samples were collected by the same method 


1 identic results. ' 





-0 milies é& 


s+, 5 chubs 















WESTERN LAKE SUPERIOR i id 1 rainbow 
FISHERY SURVEY CONTINUED: achs from =< lake herri | 
~ M/V “Siscowet" Cruise 3, July 13-22, 1959: This were empty but one which 
cruise was devoted to studies of the midsummer contained several small moths (unidentified). The 
distribution the herring in western Lake sur e temperature was 67° F 
d southeast Michi- 
i, north of York Is- An oblique set was made in the area where bull 
3, M west fted a day earlier to cover the depths 
i Island, and rth of fished by the floz gang. Five 
l set from 0 to the bottom at 120 feet. 
Lake srring (44 fish were taken, 38 of which were 
is of the Fisheries c red between 20 and 60 feet. Only 4 lake her- i 
ined the S wet for ring were taken between 0 and 20 feet, the area 
Both vessels ar fished by the floating gang. Stomachs from all 
ys fathom rs and lake herring were examined and several contained 
s were sca ocate concentratior plankton, Other species taken were 13 chubs (9 ' 
of lake herring. The vessels operated t her on I . zenithicus), 1 lake trout, and 1 smelt. 


feet, and 39° F. at 175 
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in demonstrated that herring are 
1 abundance in water with temperatures 
0° F 
| -minute trawl tows were made west of 
at depths of 6, 7, 14, and 18 fathoms. 
and 7 fathoms took only 5 ninespine 
S melt 1 small lake herring. 
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é 20 smelt, 20 slimy muddlers, 
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é waters I st imbe 
) take ne I lute Ow 
Fac hor 
f were common in Sandus} 
re I n Maumee Ba Young ve 
rar é aken by trawling near Peles 
€ eys r the Bass Islands. 
S t nn take with yc ig yel- 
yer A te asSS, and spot- 
I e species als ade ) most of 
€ WwW ILIKE 
etermine the variations in catches 
was undertaken, Tows were made 
S of fferent depths in the morning, 
ght for 3 consecutive days near 
G at variations the catches of 
‘e observed. On the first two days 
é w pike and other species 1-year old 
é n-clipped and returned to the wa- 
é p jletermine movement and rate 
the area. Only a few of the hun- 
lipped fish were recaptured. 
| 4 6-inch muske lunge, the first of this species 
taker ir investigations, was taken by trawl 
ar bast Harbor 
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Gulf of Mexico Gear 
Research Program 


SHRIMP-TRAWL PERFORMANCE 
OBSERVED BY UNDERWATER 
TELEVISION: 

M/V “George M. Bowers’ Cruise 21: 
To obtain underwater movies of the per- 
formance of various types of Gulf of Mex- 
ico shrimp trawls, the U. S. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries exploratory fish- 
g vessel George M. Bowers on August 3, 














1959, completed the second in a series 

of cruises. The observations and photo- 
graphs were made by SCUBA divers from 
T = towed by the vessel in the 
of Panama City, Fla. 


led 





\ 
ion pictures of shrimp-trawling gear 


total of 5,100 feet of underwater 


was obtained during the cruise. Com- 
plete records of the performance of the 

its of a 40-foot flat 
obtained, Compari- 
chain doors and brack- 
us amounts of chain onthe 
ious headrope floatation de- 
vari bridle lengths at vary- 


vessel speec 


various componer 
shrimp trawl 
were made of 


et doors, vari 


were 


sons 


footrope, var 


ces, and ous 


iS. 


\ 40-foot semiballoon shrimp trawl 
was photographed with some of the var- 
noted above, including operation 
‘tickler"’ chain. 


lations 


with and without a 


9 


Cruise 22: The M/V George M. Bow- 
ers operated off Panama City on the 
third of a series of cruises to study the 
performances of various designs of Gulf 
of Mexico shrimp trawls. Observations 

| and 2,700 feet of motion-picture film of 
trawls in action were made by divers 

| who rode a diving sled towed by the ves- 
The trip took place August 19-29, 








sel, 
1999. 


Performances of two 40-foot trawls, 
“igged with several different doors and 
door settings, were recorded under var- 
ious towing speeds and using different 
scopes of trawling warp. Towing speeds 
of over 3.5 knots were realized during 
these tests. 
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Louisiana biologists since 1931, reveals a drop to al 
9,700 pounds per day per vessel for the o! 
first six months of 1959, the first time W 
the catch level for large otter trawlers ; n 
has dipped below the 10,000-pound-per- Vv 
day level. t] 


GOOD OYSTER SET INDICATES 
FUTURE BUMPER CROP: 

A big increase in oyster production 
in Louisiana is expected from shell- 
planting operations in Balck Bay in Pla- 
quemines Parish, and in the vicinity of 
Petit Pass Island, Half Moon Island, and 
Little Raccoon Island in St. Bernard 
Parish. 





The drop in haddock landings at New it 
England ports to about 59 million pounds ) 
during January-June 1959 (8 million s 
pounds less than in the same period of 
1958) came as no surprise to Bureau bi- 
ologists who predicted last fall that had- 
dock catches would be low in 1959, 


The Chief of the Oysters, Water Bot- 
toms and Seafood Division of the Louisi- 
ana Wild Life and Fisheries Commission 


said that some 350,000 barrels of clam | The Director of the Bureau's Fishery 
and oyster shells had been planted in the | Biological Laboratory at Woods Hole, 
designated areas. It further was report- | Mass.., reports that haddock is expected 
ed that 92 percent of clam shells in the |to be in short supply for at least another 
Black Bay area already have taken on | year, with some improvement expected 


spat and promise to produce a fine crop 
of seed oysters. 


in the summer of 1960. 


Reason for the scarcity is thought to 





Barring unforeseen eventualities and | be poor survival of young haddock from 
f the tests continue to coma successful, | spawnings in recent years because of un- 
a bumper crop of seed oysters will be | favorabie environmental conditions. Wha 
developed within 15 asa. The seed | these conditions are is not known at the 
oysters then will be available to oyster- | present time, but they may be related to 
men for transplanting on their own grow- | changes in water temperature, changes 
ing bottom. |}in the pattern of ocean currents, increases 
}in pre pomans s, decreases in plankton upon 
The areas being planted by the Com- whieh young fish feed, or possibly to dis- 





mission will be closed to oyster fishing | ease, 

until at least September 1960, it was | 

pointed out. Mississippi oyster firms Result of the poor survival in recent 

have returned--without cost to the Com- | years is a particularly severe scarcity 

mission--200 barrels of steamed oyster | of younger fish, two- and three-year-old 





ls for each 1,000 barrels of oysters haddock which are sold on the market as 
taken in Louisiana waters. Those shells |"'scrod.'' Catches of larger haddock have 
are being planted in the Little Raccoon | held up fairly well. The shortage is most 
Island area. } acute at the eastern edge of Georges Bank, 
| ocitiea 250 miles from Boston, probably the 
| world's greatest haddock-producing 
| 
| 


5 


In 1956, the Commission planted 
50,000 barrels of oyster and clam shells. 
From beds thus created, 150,000 barrels 
of seed oysters were produced, (Louisi- | 
ana Cot iservationist, July -August 1959.) | se 

1s 


ground, 


On the optimistic side, research ves~ 
Conse surveys of the banks in the fall of 

ay 8 revealed good concentrations of 
(45 ) young -of-the-year haddock of the 1958 
brood, These baby fish, as yet toosmall 
to be taken by fishermen's nets, are due 


. 
A 
55 


Haddock to enter the fishery when they are two 
years old in 1960, If their abundance 

LANDINGS FOR JANUARY-JUNE 1959 lives up to present expectations, haddock 

AT RECORD LOW; catches will improve markedly in the 





Haddock landings from Georges Bank summer and fall of 1960. 
hit a record low for the first half of 1959. 
The haddock abundance index, maintained Results of the Bureau's 1959 survey, 
by U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries | which starts in September, will provide 
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an up-to date measure of the abundance 
. yf the 1958 brood and provide biologists 
h the basis for a more definite esti- 
of the 1960 catch level. The sur- 
also measure the abundance of 
159 crop, which will first appear in 
catches in 1961 and provide the basis 
cting catches for 1961. Stocks 
1addock are presently so reduced that 
sood year-broods will be re- 
abundance to a normal 


ait 
mate 


. VE W 





r predic 


ra 


SeEVE 


restore 
| 
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Maine Sardines 


INE SARDINE STOCKS, 
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55.1 percent (150,000 
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ympareda with 


srease ol 


r, stocks on hand 
1.0 percent below 
April 1, 1959. 


Howeve 


unk the 1958/59 season (beginning 

th ril15, 1958), there was anavailable sup- 
2,434,000 standard cases (413,000 

ses carried over from previous 

plus a pack of 2,021,000 cases). 

April 15 to July 1, 1959, 

standard cases and the carry- 

April 1 1959, was about 

00 standard cases. 
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BOYS' CLUBS OF AMERICA 
"SARDINE SEACOOK" CONTEST: 

The Boys! Clubs of three states (New 
York, excluding Greater New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Connecticut) entered a 
novel sardine cooking contest, simply call- 
ed ''Sardine Seacook." Some 150 clubs in 
the four states were involved. The con- 
test was sponsored by the Boys' Clubs of 
America and the Maine Sardine Council. 





In view of the fact that a great many 


Boys' Clubs have cooking facilities with- 


|in their clubhouses, the purpose of the 


contest was to encourage youngsters to 


| learn more about Maine sardines, accord- 
|ing to a news release from the Maine Sar- 


dine Council. 


Existing or original recipes were al- 
lowed. Judging was based on taste, ap- 
| pearance, convenience of preparation in 
|relation to the whole dish, nutritive value, 
and also the boy' is taken into con- 
| sideration. 


Ss age 


After preliminary judging in the clubs 
themselves, a panel of food experts in 
New York City selected three winners 
from each state as state finalists. These 
finalists, and their executive directors, 
were brought to their state capital by the 
Maine Sardine Council for an all-expense- 
paid weekend, during which a ''cook-off'' 
was held to determine the State Champ. 
The boys met important officials of their 
state and were given a guided tour of the 
| capital. 


The State Champions and their execu- 
|tive directors went to Maine on August 28 
|\for a week's all-expense~-paid vacation as 
| guests of the sardine industry. They met 


ithe Maine's Governor, visited points of 
linterest, and enjoyed a full program of 
|boating, fishing, swimming, etc. The final 
|cookoff was held in the model kitchens of 
ithe Central Maine Power Co. at Augusta 
on September 1. 


The recipes and the 





risons 
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sardine dishes prepared by the State fi- 
nalists at the final cookoff were selected 
from among more than 1,100 submitted 
by boys representing 150 clubs in the 
three states. 


CANNED SARDINES SERVED AT 
GIRL SCOUT ROUNDUP: —___|. 

Ten thousand girl scouts from all 50 
states enjoyed Maine sardine sandwich- 
es at a July 6 luncheon during their Na- 
tional Roundup, held at Colorado Springs 
Colo., from July 6-12, 1959. 





, 


The sardines, supplied by the Maine 
Sardine Council, were served in an at- 
tractive manner and hundreds of the girl 
scouts ate them for the first time. 


Maine sardines were also the princi- 
pal item on the 
July 9, when they were featured in a sal- 
ad combination. 


Council representatives attending the 
National Roundup to supervise the prep- 
aration of the dishes were pleased with 
the acceptance and popularity of the 
Maine seafood. 


About 35 girls from the Pine Tree 
State were among the hungry diners who 
enjoyed an exciting schedule of activi- 
ties in this beautiful Rocky Mountain 
area, 





4 Council spokesman stated that the 
contribution of 10,000 cans of 
had been made to assist the 
movement as well as to introduce the 
product to many new potential 
Sardines had never before 
at a girl scout Roundup. 


sardines 


Girl Scout 


isers. 


: 1 
peen served 


Two years ago the Council conducted 
a similar promotion with the National 
Boy Scout organization when 50,000 boys 
were served the item twice during the 
4th Jamboree at Valley Forge, Pa. 


The sardine cans were packed with a 
specially-~designed cover which made a 
big hit with the girls and were popular 
souvenir items. 
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luncheon menu on Friday, 
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Marine Telephone Cables 


TRAWLER-TELEPHONE CABLE 
MISHAPS ENDANGER LIVES 
AND PROPERTY: 

From Newfoundland to Scotland, Cali- 
fornia to Hawaii, and from the State of 
Washington to Alaska, voices now travel 
beneath the high seas via submarine tele- 
phone cables. Like the voices which 





| travel along miles of land cable, the sub- 


marine version is ever in danger, but 
from an unexpected quarter--the fishing 
trawler. 
Conversely, these underwater com- 
munication systems provide a day-~to- 
day threat to the livelihood of the trawler 
fishermen, Unlike telegraph cables, the 
recently established voice links in the 
Atlantic and Pacific carry as much as 
2,500 volts of electricity. Attempts at 
severing a voice cable from trawler 
gear could seriously injure fishermen 
and, in some cases, even prove fatal. 


Because of the immense complexities 
involved in deep-sea telephone cables, a 
3-point plan aimed at reducing trawler- 
cable mishaps has recently been launch- 
ed by the Long Lines Department of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. Trawler captains are asked to: 

(1) familiarize themselves with charts 
showing underseas telephone cable routes 
and to avoid them as much as possible in 
trawling missions; (2) avoid dragging nets 
or dropping anchors or heavy gear near 
cable routes; and (3) avoid starting trawl- 
ing runs that would bisect cable positions. 


Fishermen are urged to use extreme 
caution in the event a trawling net or ot- 
ter board becomes entangled with an un- 
derseas cable. The telephone company 
will reimburse the fishing trawler for 
whatever equipment has been damaged or 
lost in order to save the cable. Applica- 
tion of this 3-point safety formula when 

| trawling near cable positions will protect 
| telephone and telegraph communications 
Jas well as trawling equipment, This is a 
|mutual operation and one that must be 
| solved on the basis of mutual considera- 
tion. Charts showing the cable areas can 


be obtained by writing the Long Lines De- 


partment, American Telephone and Tele~ 
graph Company, 32 Avenue of the Ameri- 
cas, New York 13, New York. 
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Marketing Shortly before that time the Association 
of Food and Drug Officials of the United 

EDIBLE FISHERY PRODUCTS | States had held its annual meeting in 


MARKETING PROSPECTS, FALL 1959: Boston, at which time a model code for 
Consumption of fishery products per the handling of frozen foods was drafted 





civilian in the United States during the and approved. 
fall of 1959 is expected to average a lit- 
tle higher than a year earlier. Supplies The Director of the Food and Drug 


fthe processed items~--~-particularlythe | Division, Department of Public Health, 
frozen--will be heavier this fall as com- | Mass., has announced that the law does 
pared with the fall of 1958, and retail not become effective until 90 days after 
rices will average somewhat lower for enactment. Industry committees were 

pular items such as frozen fillets and set up to assist the Director in the im- 
shrimp. plementation of the law, after which a 
series of public hearings were due to be 
Commercial landings of food fish and | held in order to obtain the widest possi- 

fish begin to build up seasonally in ble cross-section of opinion on the opera- 





early spring and usually reach a peak | tion and enforcement of the law and regu- 
ndmidyear. Total landingsthis year | lations resulting therefrom. 
be alittle lower than in1958 but fro- | 
stocks are higher andimports are ex- 
ted to be heavier this year than last. | 


the end of June 1959 supplies were 
1ewhat greater than a year earlier 
ecause of stocks carried over from Exploration and Gear Research 
arlier in the year and heavier imports. 
mercial landings were about un- 
ianged, Among the major items im- 
‘ted e increase over the first half 
98 was heaviest for frozen ground- 
llets (cod, haddock, hake, pollock, 
isk, and ocean perch), frozen 
p, and canned tuna in brine. Re- 
prices of fishery products averaged 
somewhat higher this January-June than 


North Atlantic Fisheries 


UNDERWATER TELEVISION USED TO 
STUDY OTTER-TRAWL 
PERFORMANCE: 

M/V “Delaware’ Cruise 59-8: Obser- 
vations on otter-trawl performance uti- 
lizing underwater television apparatus 
(U/WTV) were carried out by the U, S. 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries ex- 
ploratory fishing vessel Delaware dur- 
ing a July 8-23, 1959, cruise. The un- 
derwater observations were recorded on 








T 








This analysis appeared in a report | film for use in studies on this type of 
prepared by the Agricultural Marketing | gear. 
Service, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
n cooperation with the Bureau of Fishing activities were carried on 
nercial Fisheries, U. S. Depart- | near the southern portion of Stellwagen 
f the Interior, and published in Bank, about 15 miles Northwest of Prov- 
former agency's July 1959 release incetown, Mass. This location provided 
i The National Food Situation (NFS-89). | smooth sandy bottom and water free from 
i excessive turbidity. 
Las 
ake) The U/WTV gear utilized during these 
operations was an 'Image-Orthicon' unit, 
Massachusetts developed and used by the Bureau Fish- 
eries Biological Laboratory at Woods 
FROZEN FOOD LAW ADOPTED: Hole, Mass. With the U/WTV camera 
Late in July 1959 the State of Mas- positioned near the mouth of the trawl, 
sachusetts passed a law (containing puni-| film recordings from the TV monitor 
tive provisions), which would give the were accomplished using a conventional 
Director of Food and Drug of that State 16 millimeter motion-picture camera. 
the power to set up and enforce a code Motion pictures were made of the foot- 
to safeguard the handling of frozen foods. | rope of a No. 41 New England trawl rig- 
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ged with rollers and with chain gear. A | were collected along the southern edge of 
series of scenes were recorded showing | the Gulf of Maine and on Browns Bank by 
the action of the footrope at varying the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisher- 
speeds. Of interest in some of the se- ies research vessel Delaware, during an 
quences was the presence of several August 5-11 cruise. The samples were 

species of fish-~notably cod, dogfish, collected over an 800-mile track at 5- 

skates, and flat fish. The location of mile intervals with a Smith spring-load- 


the U/WTV camera was changed several 
times to allow different views of the 
gear. 


ed bottom sampler. 


The samples of bottom sediment will 
be studied for particle size and to obtain 
a quantitative measure of the organic mat- 
ter contained inthe sediments. In addition, 
95 samples of various species of bottom 
animals were collected for further study, 
Among the many interesting specimens 
of bottom animals was four specimens of 
the rare mud crab, Calocaris macandreae, 





Bathythermograph casts were made at 
all stations and drift-bottle hauls were re- 
leased at 120 stations. 


| i 


Oregon 


| LICENSE FEE FOR RETAILERS OF 

| PACKAGED FROZEN FISH AND 

| SHELLFISH INCREASED: bode 

A new law affecting firms retailing 
ea frozen shellfish only and pack- 





aged frozen food fish was announced on 
August 4, 1959, by the Oregon Fish Com- 
mission. The law requires those dealers 
|to pay $3 for their packaged frozen food 
Taken from a TV monitor aboard the M/V Delaware, re- | fish and packaged frozen shellfish license 
search vessel of the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisher- | instead of the $1 fee previously charged, 
ies. View of trawl net on bottom with rollers on right, | The increased fee will be effective Au- 


net moving from the the right towards the left of the - 
picture. The fish are dogfish. | gust 9. 








The results obtained were generally | \ big ae aig! ote aan ce ae 
favorable, considering the fact that dur- mp —, a. te i =e al 4 hi 
ing a large portion of the cruise heavy | e¢ to Operate On the Leente ant ee 


fog reduced available light to a minimum. regulations until March 31, 1960. 


Over 2,500 feet of film were exposed dur=| There are approximately 1,182 deal- 
ing the operations which extended from |ers in the State of Oregon retailing pack- 
July 8 through July 23. | aged frozen fish and shellfish under the 


frozen package license regulations, and 
1,237 persons are licensed in the gener- 
al retail category as food fish and shell- 
fish dealers yearly. 


°° 


North Atlantic Fisheries Investigations The license fee of $7.50 for dealers 








BOTTOM SEDIMENTS AND operating in the general food fish and 
BOTTOM ANIM ALS COLLECTED: shellfish category was not changed. 
M/V “Delaware” Cruise 59-9: A Persons dealing in only the frozen 





total of 152 bottom sediment samples package business are required to have 
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the $3 license and need not purchase the 
general $7.50 license. 


The $3 frozen package license as 
specified by Oregon Revised Statutes 
508.180, listed in the Oregon Commer- 
ial Fisheries Code, applies only to re- 
tail activities dealing in species of food 
fish or shellfish which are wrapped, 

zen, and placed in packages to which 
a legible lable is stamped or printed 
showing the name, address, brand, and 
trade name of the original processor 

r wholesale distributor under which 

the package is marketed, and the kind 
frozen product contained therein, for 

listribution and ultimate sale in the 





package. 


fina 
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Oysters 


UNG 


ISLAND SOUND OYSTER 
AND STARFISH SET LIGHT 
S OF JULY 30: 


1 


h began on 





med virtually without 


uly, | 
intensity of star- 


ut fortunately 
) stations surveyed 

U. S. Bureau of Com- 
Fisheries Biological Laboratory 
rd, Conn., varied from a low of 
: inside surface 


*the July 2-30 


ly-spawned 
oyster 
lly absent from plank- 
larvae in Long 
in samples tak- 
larvae in the 


observed in July, 
ons. The first 
1 were found 


XU, wnen a Tew 


10 Stage were collected ata 
New Haven Harbor in one of 
-gallon samples. 
yster set was observed on any 


é yster collectors examined until 
(Bulletin No. 2, August 4, 1959) 


BETTER SET PREDICTED FOR 
CERTAIN MARYLAND WATERS: 

The 1959 set of baby oysters in cer- 
tain lower Maryland waters promises to 
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| be much better than in other recent years, 


a shellfish biologist from the Chesapeake 
Biological Laboratory at Solomons, Md., 
reported on August 11. This was in 
cheering contrast with the recent an- 
nouncement that last season's harvest 

of adult oysters was the smallest in 
Maryland history. 


The count of spat (young oysters) on 


| test shells in St. Mary's River is ten 





times what it was last year. The Barren 
Island area on the Eastern Shore across 
from Solomons is producing four times 

as much, and is still going strong. These 
areas, along with Eastern Bay and Hol- 
land Straits bars, are the primary sources 


| of seed oysters used in rebuilding the 


Chesapeake's oyster bottoms. The set 
in Holland Straits is running about the 
same as last year, although its spawning 
season isn't quite over. Honga River is 
showing no change. 


The biologist and his helpers have 
been checking test bags of oyster shells 
placed on the bars. The shells are pick- 
ed up weekly, from late May to early Oc- 
tober, and examined under the micro- 
scope at Solomons to determine the ex- 
tent of spat set. The program has been 
in existence 15 years. 


Test-shell examinations on a weekly 
basis provide another type of informa- 
tion--the time when oysters on a bar 
spawn. Bars in the Chesapeake vary one 

| from the other as to spawning dates-- 

| most start some time in June--but each 
has its own distinctive "birthday," or 
several of them. 


Such information is useful to Tide- 
| water Fisheries Commission personnel 
and private planters wanting to know just 
when to plant shell stock. The shells 
make good homes for oyster spat if 
barnacles and other fouling organisms 
don't arrive first. The best shell plant- 
ing time is a week before the peak of 
| setting. 


Prior to general recognition of the 
shell-foul problem, thousands of bushels 
of shell were being distributed by Mary- 
land up to 5 and 6 months ahead of time. 
This is somewhat changed today; Tide- 
water Fisheries personnel often work 
night and day to throw clean shells over- 
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board during the crucial June days when 
oyster larvae are ready to set. 


Keeping close tabs on test~shell spat 
attachment is not an exact indication of 
what will take place on natural oyster 
bottom, but a trend of the numbers of 
test shell spat has heretofore been fol- 
lowed by a comparable trend in spat on 
natural and planted bottoms. 


Barring some upsetting act of nature 

a presentable crop of spat should be 
noted in St. Mary's River and bay waters 
near Barren Island this fall. It most 
likely won't approach the St. Mary's 
strike of 3,000 spat to the bushel in 1941, 
but it should be considerably above the 
40 or 50 considered necessary for a 
natural bar to continue reproducing it- 


self. 
fais 


Shellfish 


RESEARCH ON CONTROL OF 
SOFT-SHELL CLAM AND 
OYSTER PREDATORS: 

A lindane barrier experiment to ex- 
clude green crabs from clam flats is be- 
ing conducted at Pope's Creek at Wells, 
Me., by the U. S. Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries. In this experiment, five trawl 
lines of about 100 hooks each have been 
placed across the mouth of Pope's Creek 
and are held on bottom by lead weights. 
Each hook is baited with an alewife which 
has been soaked in lindane to make it 
poisonous to green crabs. Presumably 
green crabs coming from the sea will 
find this bait and feed on it before reach- 
ing the clam flats. 





A similar barrier was successful in 
the smaller Upper Landing Creek last 
year. This experiment is being conduct- 
ed in cooperation with the town of Wells 
and the Maine Department of Sea and 
Shore Fisheries. A similar experiment 
is being conducted by the town of Kittery, 
Me., in cooperation with the Maine De- 
partment of Sea and Shore Fisheries. 


The Bureau's Milford, Conn., Biolog- 
ical Laboratory used certain vita! dyes, 
a saturated salt solution, and chemicals 
to control and often eliminate fouling or- 
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ganisms, such as hydroids, tunicates, 
worms, and mussels. Sulfa drugs, anti- 
biotics, fungicides, and temperature ma- 
nipulations protected young mollusks 
from diseases which attack young oysters 
and hard-shell clams grown under hatch- 
ery conditions. 


Studies at the Milford Laboratory in- 
dicate that creating chemical barriers 
around shellfish beds to prevent enemies 
from entering them may be effective, 
especially against oyster drills and other 
predacious gastropods. 


The Annapolis, Md., and Franklin City, 
Va., Biological Laboratories developed a 
promising method of controlling the move- 
ment of the drills Urosalpinx and Eupleura 
which prey on oysters. This method con- 
sists of erecting around an oyster bed a 
low plastic screen fence with a strip of 
copper attached to it. Since drills willnot 
cross this copper strip, they do not enter 
the oyster bed. In a field test of this meth- 
od in 1958 on a half-acre plot, 75 percent 
of the oysters survived while nearly all 
oysters in a nearby unprotected area were 


South Carolina 
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PROGRESS, APRIL-JUNE 1959: 

Oyster Research: There was no sig- 
nificant change in growth rate of experi- 
mental oysters during this quarter as 
compared to similar periods of time in 
other years. Spawning and setting began 
a few days earlier this year, and by the 
first part of June the set on clean steam- 
ed cultch shell in suspended wire baskets 
was about 10 spat per square inch. 








Mortalities began to increase with the 
advent of warmer weather in June. One 
catastrophic mortality of unknown cause 
was noted in a single tray of oysters kept 
in We Creek. In May over 50 percent of 
the oysters in this tray died in a three- 
week period. Strangely enough, other 
specimen oysters in another tray lying 
immediately adjacent were not killed. 


Young seed oysters from Long Island 
Sound planted in November of last year 








have shown good growth and low mortali- 













ad 


lie 





October 1959 





Growth and mortality rates of 
these imported seed follow step by step 
with native seed of similar age. 


ties. 


The experiments in the one-acre oys- 
ter pond on the affect of exposure to air 
were continued. Inthese experiments, ap- 
proximately 500 adult oysters are exposed 
to sunlight for six hours a day; 500are ex- 
posed to air, but are shaded from direct 
the same number are continu- 
submerged. The cumulative mor- 
tality of these experimental oysters 
nce October 1958 for the continually 
merged oysters was 18 percent; for 
shaded oysters, 2 percent; and for 

n-exposed oysters, 4 percent. The 
her mortalities of the sun-exposed 
may have been due to extremes 
temperature experienced during still, 
Monthly checks on Dermo- 
showed that the air- 
ysed but shaded oysters had the high- 


and 
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sun, 


isly 
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“imp Research: An analysis of 89 


iental trawl hauls made at regu- 
tions throughout the period show- 

yrown~-spotted shrimp (Penaeus 
‘ 1) were twice as abundant as 
luring the same period last year. White 
shrimp (P. setiferus) were seven times 

re abundant; and brown shrimp (P. 
ecus) were five times as abundant. 
nercial shrimp fishermen reported 
imilar trends and all indications are 

the shrimp season of 1959 will be 

several years. However, the 
line in price in June may seri- 
affect the economy of the industry 
1 South Carolina, 


rl 
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Crab Research: Data obtained from 
trawling indicate that blue crabs were 
in the same degree of relative a- 
bundance from April-June this year as 
n the same quarter a year ago. One 
commercial crab plant operator report- 
ed a sharp decline in the volume of crabs 
caught on trot lines and in pots during 
The explanation for this may lie 
in unusually high tides, easterly winds, 
nd high water temperatures. The short- 
age was not reflected in the experiment- 
ai trawls. 





5} 11+ 
adout 


Thyy 
June, 


Returns from the cooperative crab 
tagging program carried out by this 
Laboratory and the U. S. Bureau of Com- 








| 
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mercial Fisheries at Beaufort, N. C., 
show that, if the returns are sufficient 

to be significant, the trend of movement 
is to the southward. Several crabs moved 
from this vicinity of Bears Bluff to Savan- 
nah and a few went as far south as Sapelo 
Island, Ga. Additional tagging is planned 
during August to see if summertime tag- 
ging will change the barely apparent di- 
rectional trend. 


Pond Culture: Although large-scale 
experiments in pond culture of shrimp 





| have been curtailed for lack of person- 
| nel, some tests are being made to deter- 


mine the feasibility of using stocking 


| methods in common practice in the Far 


East. 


Using the pressed tea seed cake or 
''sapolin'' supplied to the Bears Bluff 
Laboratory by the U. S. State Department, 
some preliminary tests have been made 
to determine the value of this product in 
the control of predaceous fishes. With 
water temperatures about 25° C. or about 
77° F. and salinities of about 25 parts per 
thousand, even minute amounts of tea 
seed cake were found to be exceedingly 


| effective in killing fish, but leaving shrimp 


| unharmed, 


Spot, croaker, mullet, Fundu- 
lus, and Cyprinodons were killed rapidly 
without harm to white or brown shrimp. 
(Progress Report No. 40, April-June 1959, 





| of the Bears Bluff Laboratories, Wadma- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
} 


law Island, S. C.) 


Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, July 1959, 
p. 43. 











Tuna 


INDUSTRY PROBLEMS DISCUSSED 
AT JOINT GOVERNMENT 
INDUSTRY MEETING: 

Representatives of several Govern- 
ment agencies met July 8 with represent- 
atives of the Pacific Coast tuna industry 
to discuss the situation of the industry 
and to obtain views as to ways the Gov- 
ernment might be of assistance. Assist- 
ant Secretary Ross Leffler represented 
the Department of the Interior and Depu- 
ty Assistant Secretary for Economic Af- 
fairs Thomas Beale represented the De- 
partment of State. Officials of the De- 
partments of Commerce and Navy were 
also present. 











A spokesman representing the South- 
ern California segment of the industry 
made a number of proposals for imme- 
diate, intermediate, and long-range ac- 
tion by the Government. 


Among these were suggestions for 
emergency loans, flexibility in the ad- 
ministration of present Government 
loan programs, a Government-to-Gov- 
ernment conference with the Japanese 
covering a range of topics from conser- 
vation to price and volume controls, im- 
plementation of a tuna research program 
developed at the May 19-21 meeting at 
La Jolla, Calif., and action on vessel 
mortgage insurance and construction 
differential subsidies. 


Major emphasis was placed on the 
desirability of holding Government-to- 
Government discussions with Japan, 


Spokesmen for the tuna industry lo- 
cated outside of the Southern California 
area expressed agreement with certain 
of the proposals above. They did not 
support proposals for discussions with 
Japan with a view to a limitation on cer- 
tain exports to the United States. 
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The representatives of the Depart- 
ments of Interior, Commerce, and State 
said they would give careful considera- 
tion to the plan of action proposed with 
the understanding that no commitment 
was made as to the possible attitude of 
the Government on the plan. 


“ 


United States Fishing Fleet~ Additions 


MAY. 1959: 
A total of 45 vessels of 5 net tons and 
over were issued first documents as fish- 
ing craft during May 1959~--35 less than 
in May of last year. The Pacific area 
led with 18 vessels, followed by the Gulf 
with 11 vessels, and the South Atlantic 
with 8. 





During the first five months of 1959, 
a total of 175 vessels were issued first 
documents as fishing craft--113 less 
than during the same period of 1958. 





1/Includes both commercial and sport fishing craft, 


| 
| 
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Most of the decline occurred in the Gulf 
area where 66 fewer vessels were docu- 
mented in 1959 than in 1958. 





- 


Table 1 - U. S. Vessels Issued First Documents 
as Fishing Craft by Areas, May 1959 




















A May | Jan. -May | Total 

re 1959 [1958] 1959] 1958] 1958 
wees (Number). .... 

New England ...... 1 1 7 8 13 
IMiddle Atlantic P - 4 3 7 13 
POTDGGME ss . 6 so 4 6 + 7 34 38 99 
South Atlantic 8 14 31 51 135 
«© @s 6 6 as 8 il 27 51 117 270 
i + « ¢ eee ee 18 17 39 46 112 
meeet Lables . «0 2 <2 - 1 3 3 10 
a ae 3 9 7 17 31 
Wirgin Islands. ..... = Po ~ 1 1 
Total,....... | 45 | 80 | 175 | 288| 684 











ote: Vessels assigned to the various sections on the basis 
of their home ports. 








Table 2 - U. S. Vessels Issued First 
Documents as Fishing Craft 
by Tonnage, May 1959 




















| Net Tons Number 
5 to Da bee ee eae ies 18 
M46 6 28: 44s eee 9 
G30 2005s. ee es 8 
WO Oe nk 6 SMe + 428 4 
BO) 80! Fe i ee ow a4 6 8 2 

PS (0 oleae ave Se bo 08 : "4 
LSet Gee 3 6a ws be + * - | 1 
ES Poe ae 1 
es OU Yee epee Way. 





JUNE 1959: 

During June 1959, a total of 87 ves- 
sels of 5 net tons and over were issued 
first documents as fishing craft. Com- 
pared with the same month of last year, 
this was an increase of 11 vessels. The 
Gulf led with 25 vessels, while the Pa- 
cific area was second with 20 vessels, 
and the South Atlantic and the Alaskan 
areas were next with 13 vessels each. 








Table 1 - U. S. Vessel Issued First Documents 
as Fishing Craft by Areas, June 1959 




















Area June Jan. -June |Total 
1959 | 1958] 1959] 1958 | 1958 

© oo © GUNUMDET) . oo eo 8s 

iNew England. ..... 1 2 8 10 13 
IMiddle Atlantic ay 2 - 5 7 13 
Chesapeake... . «a 11 6 45 | 44 99 
South Atlantic ..... 13 10 44| 61 135 
eS oS 25 32 76 | 149 270 
.... een 20 20 59 | 66 112 
Great Lakes .....2. 2 - 5 3 10 
AAG 6 ais. 6s we 13 6 20 | 23 31 
Virgin Islands ,,.,.., ie a if 1 1 
OS PORE i: 76_| 262 | 364 84 

















INote: Vessels assigned to the various sections on the basis 
of their home ports. 
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October 1959 


During the first six months of 1959, 
a total of 262 vessels were issued first 
documents as fishing craft--102 below 
the same period of 1958. Most of the de- 
cline occurred in the Gulf area where 73 
fewer vessels were documented in 1959 
last year. 





—————s - = 
| Table 2 - U. 


S. Vessels Issued First 
Documents as Fishing Craft 
_by Tonnage, June 1959 
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United States Fishery Experts Visit 
Soviet Salmon Centers 


\ group of four United States fishery 
left Washington, D. C., in mid- 
\ugust on a visit of the salmon centers 
Russia's east coast. The group ar- 
‘ived at Vladivostok late in August and 
were expected to study the big chum 
and pink runs of the Amur River which 
ontribute heavily to North Pacific salm- 
n heries. In addition, the group hoped 
to visit the Okhotsk Sea to see the salm- 
mn fisheries in that area, and the trip is 
expected to end in the Kurile Islands. 


experts 





Since much of the North Pacific salm- 
n research has centered around the 
problem of identifying United States 
salmon stocks onthe high seas from the 
comingled Asiatic stocks, itis hoped that 
the fishery experts will be able to obtain 
more data which will help the research 
under way. 


The United States fishery experts 
were: W. C,. Arnold of the Alaska Salm- 


on Industry, Inc.; C. Pautzke of the Wash- 


| 1959. 
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C. Butler from the U. S. Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, Washington, D,. C. 


Oar 
U. S. Foreign Trade 


EDIBLE FISHERY PRODUCTS, 
JUNE 1959: 

Imports of edible fresh, frozen, and 
processed fish and shellfish into the 
United States during June 1959 decreased 
3.0 percent in quantity but were up 5.4 
percent in value as compared with May 
The decrease in quantity was due 
primarily to lower imports of frozen and 





| canned tuna which more than offset sub- 


| stantially higher imports of frozen fillets 


of all types, spiny lobsters, and frozen 


| and canned salmon. The increase in value 
| was due to more imports of such high- 
| priced commodities as canned salmon 


and spiny lobsters and frozen shrimp, 


| salmon, and spiny lobsters. 


Compared with June 1958, imports 

in June this year were down 3.9 percent 
| in quantity but up 5.4 percent in value. 
| Substantially lower imports of groundfish 
| fillets, frozen shrimp, frozen tuna (espe- 

cially albacore), and canned salmon more 
| than offset increased imports of fillets 

| other than groundfish, canned albacore, 

| canned sardines, canned crabmeat and 

| spiny lobsters, andfrozen sea scallops. 
The increase in value was due to higher 
imports of high-priced products like can- 
ned albacore, crabmeat, and spiny lob- 
sters. 















tates 











ni oreign in 
| June 1959 with 
| Item 

shellfish: 


Fresh, frozen, & 
cessedl/ ... 











80. 1]83. 3/956. 8] 27.2/25.5)278. 








and shellfish: 
Processed only-/ 
excluding fresh & 















1,3} 0.6 
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4.5 15. 


pastes, sauces, Cc 


1.9} 41.2 







United States exports of processed 


ington Department of Fisheries, C. Atkin-| (mostly canned fish and exclusive of 


son of the U. S. Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries Laboratory at Seattle, and 


fresh and frozen) fish and shellfish in 
June 1959 were lower by 14.7 percent in 
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quantity, but were 8.3 percent higher in first half of 1958, The increase in shipments from Japan 
value as compared with May 1959, Com- mg not offset the large decrease in shipments from Cana- 
pared with the same month in 1958, the 





: _ ; » 29 Fish Meal: January to June imports in 1959 were 81 
exports this June were higher by 132 -0 percent higher than those during the comparable 1958 
percent in quantity and 116.7 percent in period. Peru, Canada, and Angola supplied over 87 per- 
° . . re he ) s 
value. The higher exports in June this Cone OE she SERED: 
year were due to increased exports of Other Imports: During the first six months of 1959, 


. . . ‘ > following I “ts were receive subst: ally 
canned California sardines, canned salm-| thé following products were received in substantially 
: ’ : greater quantities than during the first six months of 
on, and canned squid. These items ac- 1958: canned crabmeat up 57 percent, canned lobster and 
counted for about 89 percent of total ex- spiny lobster up 52 percent, oyster (mostly canned) up 39 
site: ™ percent, fresh or frozen sea scallops up 39 percent, and 


ports of processed fish and shellfish in fresh or frozen frog legs up 25 percent. 
June this year. 












Kk kw ke ok xk | 
| EXPORTS OF SELECTED FISHERY 
. a diemeeupntaee : . PRODUCTS, JANUARY-JUNE 1959: 
IMPORTS OF SELEC t = Fi wre } Canned Sardines, Not-in-QOil: During January-June 
PRODUCTS, JANUARY JUNE 195% | 1959, e rts were nearly five times those of the com- 





With tuna, shrimp, groundfish and ocean-perch fillet 


106 





parable 1958 period. This is the result of the greater 
and fish meal leading the way, United States import pack of California sardines in 1958 as compared with the 
fishery products showed furtl er increases durin ef low pack in recent previous years. 
six months of 1959. The fi re wer : s 
gains in canned sardines, cz , cannedc Shrimp, Canned Salmon: The Philippines took over 2 million 
canned squid, and fish oils; declines were noted in canned »ounds of canned salmon in March 1959. Owing to the 
= ACKE oe . canned anchovies, and n ellane e liberalization of trade, the United Kingdom also took 
frozen fi 


larger. quantities during the first six months of 1959. 
; s for that period were five times larger than 
six months of 1958, 





Ground and Ocean~Perct 

















rts January-June 1959 were ar 
he like period of 1958. Import : Canned Mackerel and Anchovies: Low supplies result- 
were cod fillets, up 46 percent set ng from small catches continued to keep exports of these 
wpa diay 18 percent; and ocean] es products at a low level, compared with like periods of 
cent. Canadian shipments qd ck 1958 and 1957. 
to the United States were we of Janu- 
ary to June 1958; Icelandic shipments were up 101 per- Canned Shrimp: During January-June 1959, exports 
cent. were up 119 percent over those of the comparable 1958 
| period. Canada continued to be the largest buyer, taking 
Blocks of Bit and Piece 


73 percent 
January-June 1959, in 


amount imported during the 





Canned Squid: Ninety-three percent of these exports 
were sent to the Philippines and Greece during the first 
| half of 1959. Total exports for that period were 42 per- 
| cent above those of the first half of 1958. 


ports declared as bits and pie 
at a low level, compared t 
ago when importer ised a 1957 


lower rate of duty on fis! 





j Fresh- Water Fish, Fresh or Frozen: Exports during 
| the first six months of 1959 were 39 percent below those 
| of the like period of 1958. 


Tuna, Fresh or Frozen; Receipts of frozen albacore 


during the first six months of 1959 were 12 percent 





er than during the like 1958 period. Japan was the 








cipal supplier. Other countries, however, sent nearly 2 
million pounds during uary to June 1959, compared 


with only 10,000 p ring January to June 1958. 


Fish Oils: Large purchases during the second quarter 
1959, especially by the Netherlands, were instrumental 
| in raising fish oil exports for January-June 1959 52 per- 
; al | cent above those of the same period of 1958. 
During the first half of 1959, imports of other frozer | 

tuna, n 


the first t 





> 





yellowfin, were 79 percent above those of | 

58. Receipts from Japan were up 43 } mw ke ok kk 
percent, Tuna shipments from Peru during the first half 

ff 1959 were at a record high level. 





Tuna, Canned in Brine: Imports during January-June | GROUNDFISH FILLET IM PORTS, 
1959 were 17 perc ent above those of January to June 1958. JULY 195 9; 
Under the 1959 quota, the amount which may be imported Imports of groundfish (including ocean 
pte patente fi Ley ~4 ph on gaat toe perch) fillets and blocks in July 1959 a- 
|mounted to 20.9 million pounds--a drop 
jof 1.6 million pounds or 7 percent ascom- 
cent higher than for the first half of 1958. Mexico was |pared with July 1958. Canada continued 
the leading supplier, sending 59 percent of the total. Pan- | bs : ‘ r 
ama was second. Shrimp imports from Japan increased |to lead all other countries in these im- 
by yp ~ ped. ig imports from Hong Kong fell off |ports with 14.8 million pounds--a slight 
a {CT |decline of 330,000 pounds as compared 
import: of canned sardines in oil were up 22 percent over |with the corresponding month of last ates 
those of the comparable 1958 period owing mainly to larg- Iceland was second with 2.7 million pounds-- 
er gnipments of Portuguese sardines. Imports of canned 2.4 million pounds below those of July 
inc rease in the supply of California sardines last neanon. 1958, while Denmark followed with 1.6 
Canned Salmon: Receipts of canned salmon during the million pounds representing a drop oF 
first half of 1959 were down 18 percent from those of the 605,000 pounds. The remalning 1.9 mil- 
lion pounds were imports from Norway, 














Shrimp rhe upward trend in receipts of shrimp con- 
tinued during the first half of 1959. Imports were 54 per- 


Canned Sardines: During the first six months of 1959, 
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total 
perch fillets and blocks into 
tes amounted to 104.8 million pounds. 
npared with the same period of last 


Stat 


Cor 


October 1959 


nds or 16 percent. 






1elon and St. Pierre, West Germany, 
enland, the Netherlands, and the 


ted Kingdom. 


Juring the first seven months of 1959, 
imports of groundfish and ocean 
the United 


this was a gain of 14.5 million 
Canada (48.3 mil- 
pounds) accounted for 46 percent of 
59 seven months total. Imports 
eland~--30.5 million pounds-- 
e up 29 percent of the total, while 


ark was next with 12.0 million 
pounds or 11 bee eetet ~—---~- 
} See Chart 7 in this issu 
PORTS OF CANNED TUNA IN 
BRI NE UNDER QUOTA: 
~ The quantity of tuna canned in brine 
may be imported into the United 
States during the calendar year 1959 at 
e 125-percent rate of duty is 52,372,574 
pounds. Any imports in excess of the 
ta will be dutiable at 25 percent ad 
rem, 
Imports from January 1-August 1, 
), amounted to 26,535,173 pounds, 
‘ding to data compiled by the Bu- 
reau of Customs. From January 1-Au- 
gust 2, 1958, a total of 26,636,243 pounds 
been imported. The quota for 1958 
f 44,693,874 pounds was reached on 
November 20, 1958. 


LY 


United States Fishery Landings, 
January-July 1959 


vew 


poun 
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thro 








sh in the United States during 
gher than 





959 were 17 percent 
ame period of the previous year. 





sed landings were ac unted for by a 437-mil- 

rise in menhaden landings. Compared with the 
eriod of 1958, the yield of these fish was up 233 mil- 
alon > Atlantic Coast and 204 million pounds 





the Gulf Coast. There were increased landings in 
England for Maine herring (up 8 million pounds) and 

re ip 6 million pounds), Ocean perch landings declined 
ion pounds and haddock landings were down 10 million 
nds as compared with the first seven months of 1958. 


laska salmon landings dropped from 239 million pounds 


igh August 16, 1958 to 122 million pounds during the 


Same period of 1959. Herring landings in Alaska increased 


through August 16 by 10 million pounds, 





Tuna and jack 
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| Table 1 - United States Fishery Landings of Certain Species 


mackerel landings in California rose nearly 9 million 
pounds for each species, while Pacific mackerel declined 
4 million pounds during the first half of 1959. 





for Periods Shown, 1959 and 1958 1/ 









































































































































Total 
Species Period 1959 1958 1958 
| weeer ce |} See 
| Anchovies, Calif, . .] 6 mos.| 1,800 4,536 8,148 
| 
] Cod: 
|| Maine.........| 6 mos, 1,900 1,987 2,785 
1) Boston oe oes qe-98 10,900 9,799 16,183 
|! Gloucester,......|7 ” 2,000 1,843 3,189 | 
| 
|| Totalcod ..... 14,800| 13,629] 22,107 
| Haddock: 1) ae hao 
BO es 1,900 2,407 3,997 
Ils ote kod «> GV 1 46,000 58,101 81,509 
Gloucester......17 ™ 9,700 7,406 9,798 
| Total haddock... 57,600| 67,914] _ 95,304 
Halibut 2/: 
|} Wash, and Oreg, . .| 7 mos. 14,000 12,142 16,200 
|| | a 18,400 15,421 19,814 
||__Total halibut .. . 32,400| 27,563] 36,014 
| | Herring: 
Se ee rae 6 mos.| 31,500 23,926} 170,977 
DRO to Aug. 16 93,300 83,578 88,801 
| |Industrial Fish, 
|| Maine & Mass. 3/_.| Tmos,| 56,700 65,487} 108,869 
| we Calif.: ; 
Jack. stood S mos,| 15,300 6,524 21,698 
|| Pacific .......)6 | _6,100} 10,578] 24,624 
|[Menhaden,....... 7 ” [1,195,827| 698,754] 1,544,700 
| (Ocean perch: | 
te ? Se 6 mos.| 35,700] 36,694] 171,068 
ae eee | 7 * bo 2200 1,404 2,625 
|| Gloucester...... 7 | 33,600} 44,619] 14,951 
| Total ocean perch | 71,100} 82,717| 148,644 
| 1Salmon: 
MeO icc. LR mos,| 2,500 3,234 53,000 
|| Oreg. / ...... | 1,000] 1,651] 8,157 
|] Alaska ....... {to ria ug. 16 122,200} 239,143] 241,255 
||Scallops, sea, New 2 Le 
|| Bedford (meats) . | 7 mos] 10,200 8,878 15,253 
|| Shrimp (heads-on): 
1} South Atl, & Gulf. j 7 ”’ 85,100 83,656} 195,808 
|} Washington......) 6 ” 1,400 4,813 6,729 
|} Oregon's. sce svg 5 1,500 621 1,550 
eo aaa 26.3" if ge 3,518 1,862 
| Squid; Gatt.., 5.526. ™ 14,900 3,050 4,864 
Tuna, Calif......1] 6 " | 137,700] 198,840] 307,378 
Whiting; 
Maine ......+-q4 6 mos, 6,800 8,048 23,577 
Dee SG a ee 400 208 596 
Gloucester. .... 1 Beane 33,300 26,661 58,927 
Total whiting . | __ 40,500 34,917 83,100 
Total of all above items | 1,939,527] 1,597,527] 3,194,842 
Others (not listed) __| 307,926] 320,748] 1,521,158 
Grand total 2,247,453} 1,918,275} 4,716,000 
1/Preliminary, 3/Excluding menhaden 
2/Dressed weight 4/Landed weight. 
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[ ‘Table 2 - United States Fishery Landings by States 
for Periods Shown, 1959 and 1958 1/ 
| Total 
Area Period 1959 1958 1958 
-— 
‘eof Mn Gitte Pimtelie jie PS (1,000 Ibs.)..... 
Maine ......... 6mos.| 92,800} 89,201 | 316,955 
\ a a 4 
; 
IMassachusetts 2/: | 
Boston..... 7 mos, 81,709 | 123,764 
| Gloucester ..... ~~ 00 | 113,737 | 230,218 
| New Bedford....| 7 | 65,800] 69,359| 111,669 
Provincetown...| 7 ” 2,701 10, 5.754 
| Total Mass,... 270,400 | 274,860 | 
as | "% 
iRhode Island 3/.../ 6 mos, 63,4 434 
iNew York 3/,. a ee 20, 1 + 
INew Jersey 3/....| 6 ™ 28,300 | 
jNorth Carolina 3/ 7 6.” 32,000 | 2,1 
jSouth Carolina 3/ .| 4,100 | 4,7 
\Georgia........ . 8 20,066 


\Florida 3/ eee es i has 














Alabama....... 4 
IMississippi 3/ ... 
\Louisiana 37..... es Os. 
a Rees oa 
\Ohio (Mar.-June). ao 
lOregon 2/....... ie 
|Washington 2/ ie ee 
. ——J 
| California: | 

Certain species 4/) 6 mos.| 175,800 | 15 
i. pe eee @ | ‘,* 21,500 | 2: 
=e + 

Total Calif.... 197,300 | 175,867 | 

= a Ses See 





IRhode Island, Middle 

| Atlantic, Chesapeake 
South Atlantic, and 
Gulf States 








(menhaden only). mos, 


























1,117,253 | 695,7 | 1,540,867 

_ o---- ---- + PT ee wie wee 
\Alaska: | 
| Halibut 5/..... i mo 18,400 | 15,42 19,814 
Herring . -wewee to Aug. 16 93,300] 983,575 88,801 
PN o8s'e' ts to Aug, 16 122,2( 239,14 241,255 
Re 6 mos. , 6 3, ad 7,862 
bendinebiniesshanars fh ee 

Total of all above items 2,247,453 {1,918,275 | 4,306,156 
wv a ore | 
| Others (not listed) 6/ 6 es 409,844 
tT . I 
| Grand total 6 6/ {471 ,000 
SE ee TA ae ES 


\1/Preliminary. 

5 (Landed weight, 

3/Excluding menhaden, 

\4/Includes catch of anchovie 
squid, and tuna, 

\s/Dressed weight, 

6/Data not available, 











, jack and Pacific mackerel, 


Note: --Data principally represent weight of fish and shell- 


fish as landed except for n 
weight of meats only, 


10llusks which represent the 
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Wholesale Market 


PHILADELPHIA FISH WHOLESALERS 
MOVE FROM DOCK STREET TO NEW 
FOOD DISTRIBUTION CENTER: 
Dedication ceremonies for the Pro- 
duce and Seafood Markets of the Phila- 
delphia Food Distribution Center were 
held in mid-June this year. Many of the 
wholesale firms located in the old Dock 
Street Market moved to the seafood sec- 
tion of the new Food Distribution Center, 


true 


Wholesales Prices, August 1959 


















Wi of fish in New 
reased supplies of 
r wi f edible fishery prod 
1 (fre zer eré 2.6 percer 
wer wer er it) 
a e wi esale price in 
and Ss in the New England area, especial- 
y ad we > for the drop of 5.0 per- 
€ ! rice jressed, and whole 
ir ym Jul 1e substantial drop of 35.6 
€ it the ¢ v of drawn fresh h 
a ily t August was offset to a « able 
I igher wholesale prices for Western 
salmon at New York City, and generally higher prices 
fresh-water fish at New York City and Chicago. Land- 
ng 1 the Great Lakes area in were light whict 





gher prices fo sh-water fish. Com- 
1958, the drawn, dressed, and whole 





yared with August 





Hauling trawl aboard large otter trawler. 
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finfish subgroup index this August was only slightly low- 
er. Price drops for drawn fresh haddock, dressed halibut, 
dressed salmon, and whitefish at New York City were 
almost offset by price increases for other fresh-water 


ish, 


Most fresh processed fish and shellfish prices in 
ugust were lower than the previous month, Fresh had- 
jock fillets were down 9.7 percent and large shrimp down 
3.1 percent. The exception was shucked oysters which 
rcent in anticipation of the opening of the 
eting season on September 1, The fresh pro- 
essed fish and shellfish subgroup index this August was 
7 snt lower than in the same month of 1958 be- 
wer prices for haddock fillets (down 3.9 per- 
and fresh shrimp at New York City (down 29.7 per- 
4 ncrease in the landings of shrimp in the South 
yulf States and heavier imports were re- 
jrop in shrimp prices. 











es generally heavier than they were a year 
al drop in demand during hot 
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weather, prices for nearly all frozen fillets and shrimp 
were 7,1 percent lower this August than the previous 
month and 15.9 percent below August 1958, From July 

to August this year, prices dropped for flounder fillets 

by 3.8 percent, for haddock fillets by 3 percent, for ocean 
perch by 3.5 percent, and for frozen shrimp at Chicago by 
10.1 percent. Compared with August 1958, prices this Au- 
gust were down 7.4 percent for flounder fillets, 7.2 per- 
cent for haddock fillets, and 5.2 percent for ocean perch 
fillets, and 22.4 percent for large shrimp. 


Since the salmon and Maine sardine packs this year are 
smaller than a year earlier, canned fishery products prices 
were up 1.5 percent from July to August. Even California 
sardines, which were plentiful a year ago, rose 3.5 per- 
cent this August because fishing did not commence on 
August 1 when the season opened in Central California 
since no agreement had been reached on the ex-vessel 
price, But compared with August 1958, prices this August 
for most canned fishery products were still 3.5 percent 
lower, except for canned salmon and Maine sardines which 
were priced somewhat higher. 








1- Wholes ols Average Prices and Indexes for 





Edible Fish and Shellfish, August 1959 With Comparisons 





roup, Subgroup, and Item Specification | 


Point of Avg. Prices1/ Indexes 
Pricing Unit (3) (1947-49=100) 





L FISH & SHELLFISH (Fresh, Frozen, & Canned) . 


Aug. July Aug. July | June} Aug. 
1959 1959 1959 1959 1959 | 1958 








co 0 8 ae 6 mi eeanele « 119.8 | 123.0 | 123.5] 129.9 























os 2 2 2 2 6-0 6 hs es | ee eee eee 
: | 152.2 | 160.2 | 147,9| 152.7 















































I ddocl k, ow 2 i , drawn, fresh . Boston tb. ll LT Be. i 109.1 | 169.5 | 109.1} 113.7 
Halibut, West., 20/80 lbs., drsd,, fresh or froz, | New York [lb. 35} .34 | 107.8 | 103.6 | 105.2; 114.5 
Salmon, king, lge. & med., drsd,, fresh or froz, New York |b. .80 .76 179.7 | 171.3 | 175.8} 178.7 
Whitefis! Superior, drawn, fresh . ... Chicago lb, 64) .61 | 158.6 | 151.2 | 140.1} 132.6 
.. Erie pound or gill net, rnd,, fresh New York jlb .80 79 | 161.8 | 159.8 | 177.0} 177.0 
Yellow pike, L. Michigan& Huron, rnd, fresh . New York jb. 83 81 193.5 | 190.0 | 158.3} 179.4 
T 
Processed,Fresh n ish & ’ Shelifi OE eit 4: bs at os tk on so 5 so 5 | ee ee ee eee 
F ile I , sml,, skins on, 20-lb, tins. . [Boston Ib 37 41 =| 125.9 | 139.5 | 129.3) 131.0 
hrimp, lge, (26-30 count), headless, fresh New York |1b, 64 .66 } 101.1 | 104.3 | 133.5] 143.8 
Oysters, shucked, standards . . . Norfolk gal.| 6,00} 5.88 148.5 | 145.4 | 142.3] 142.3 
Pe 7 
sased, Frozen (Fish & Shellfish): . Teer rrrre UU 
l : Flounder, skinless, 1-lb. pkg. Boston be] 38 39 98.2 | 102.1 | 102.1} 106.0 
Haddock, sml,,skins on, 1-Ib, pkg. . Boston Ib. .33 oA | 102.0 | 105.2 | 105.2] 109.9 
Ocean perch, skins on, 1-lb, pkg. Boston lb. 27) .28 108.8 | 112.8 | 112.8] 114.8 
€ 


rimp, lge, (26-30 count), 5-lb. pkg. 








Chicago lb. 69 BS | 106.5 | 118.4 | 121.1] 137.3 








d Fishery Products; 





almon, pink, No. 1 tall (16 02), 48 cans/cs, [Seattle es. [23.75 [23.50 123.9 | 122.6 [122.6] 120.0 
1a, It, meat, chunk, No, 1/2 tuna (6-1/2 oz.), 
48 cans/cs. Los Angeles|cs, |10,80|10.80 | 177.9 | 77.9 | 77.9] 86.2 
| 


Sardines, C alif., tom, pack, No, 1 oval (15 oz,), 
48 cans/cs. . wee ee eo oe 
Sardines, Maine, keyless oil, No, 1/4 drawn 
(B-Si4 08), 200 CONB/OS.. .. sss a 6a 0 - | 





pene 


. ss. | 102,0 | 100.5 | 100.4] 105.7 





Los Angelesics, | 7.50] 7.25 88.1 | 85.1 | 83,9] 192.4 




















| 
| 
New York |cs, | 8.75] 8.25 93,1 87.8 87.5] 82.2 
| 





| 


|1/ Represent average prices for one day (Monday or Tuesday) during the week in which the 15th of the month occurs, These 
prices are published as indicators of movement and not necessarily absolute level, Daily Market News Service ‘**Fish- 
_ ery Products Reports"* should be referred to for actual prices, 
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International 


NORTHWEST ATLANTIC 
FISHERIES COMMISSION 


SUOMELA ELECTED CHAIRMAN 
OF COMMISSION: 

‘Arnie J. Suomela, Commissioner of 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, has been elected Chairman of the 











Arnie J. Suomela 


International Commission for Northwest 
Atlantic Fisheries, the Department of 
the Interior announced on June 17, 1959. 


Suomela was chosen for the position 
at the annual meeting of the Commission 
held early in June in Montreal, Canada, 
He took office upon election. His tenure 
is for two years. Suomela succeeds K, 
Sunnana of Norway. Captain T. de Al- 


meida of Portugal preceded Sunnana as 
Chairman of the Commission. 








The International Commission for 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries was estab- 
lished in 1951. It is made up of mem- 
bers of 12 nations whose fishermen op- 
erate off New England, Nova Scotia, New- 
foundland, Labrador, and Greenland. It 
is primarily concerned with the ground- 
fish (cod, haddock, hake, halibut, floun- 
ders, whiting, and ocean perch). 


The technical work of the committee 
is done by the fishery biological research 
units of the member nations. Recommen- 
dations for conservation measures, such 
as mesh-size limitations, when adopted 
by. the Commission are passed on to the 
member nations. It is the responsibility 
of each member nation to effect the nec- 
essary measures for the guidance of its 
own fishermen, 


The original ten members of the Com- 
mission are: Canada, Denmark, France, 
Iceland, Italy, Norway, Portugal, Spain, 
the United Kingdom, andthe United States. 
West Germany and Russia have since be- 
come members. 


INTERNATIONAL PACIFIC SALMON 
FISHERIES COMMISSION 


FRASER RIVER SOCKEYE 

SALMON FISHERY TRENDS: 

~ July 27, 1959: United States fisher- 
men failed to harvest their allowable 
share of the joint Canadian and United 
States Fraser sockeye catch for the week 
ending July 25 because of two factors. 
The fleet size dropped drastically over 
that in operation for a similar period in 
the brood year (1955) and gill-net effi- 
ciency dropped about 50 percent due to 
the small size of the fish. In 1955, 150 
seines, 60 reef nets, and 400 effective 
gill nets were operating for the period 
July 18-21. This year the fleet has drop- 
ped to 90 seines, 40 reef nets, and only 
175 ineffective gill nets. The United 


















October 1959 


International (Contd.): 


States share of the week's catch dropped 
accordingly from 56 percent in 1955 to 
37 percent in 1959 for an estimated total 
of about 30 percent of the fish available. 
The original regulations were designed 
llow a 40 percent catch of the fish 


ilable. 


lo offset the effect of low fishing ef- 
iency in United States waters, the In- 
ernational Pacific Salmon Fisheries 
Commission decided on July 27 to in- 
rease the United States fishing time for 
week commencing July 26 by 24 hours 


ulfilling the most opti- 


reseason estimates for a good 





z —_—— 
Sockeye (Red) Salmon 
(Oncorhyncus nerka) 





| 
, | 
aereinds 


runs onthis 


peen poor even 








gus U I 11 tate 
= U,UU OC k 
¢ l 1 of 
U\ SI Wue to tne large es<¢ ape 
S sockeye to the Spawning grounds, 
igust 11, the Commission per- 


in extra full day's fishing in all 
idian and United States Convention 


rs for the week beginning August 10. 


he Commission took cognizance of 
r showing of pink salmon up to 
li. To protect against overfish- 
ng of that species, expected to appear 


1 


n the fishery commencing August 16, 
the Commission approved a reduction of 
fishing time of 48 hours subject to re- 
consideration on the morning of August 18, 
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effective in all United States waters and 


those Canadian waters lying westerly of 
William Head. Regulations permitting 


three-day fishing in Areas 17 and 18 and 
District I of Canadian Convention waters 
were not changed. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
ORGANIZATION 


ARTIFICIAL DRYING OF FISH IN 
AFRICA INTRODUCED BY EXPERT: 
Ways and means of improving the fish- 
drying processes generally practiced in 
Africa and in other tropical regions has 
been under study by the 
Fish Processing Section, 
Fisheries Division, Food 
and Agriculture Organi- 
zation (FAO) for some 
time. Sun-drying of fish 
is the traditional African 
method, but itis a proc- 
ess which is largely dependent on the vagar- 
ies of weather and is particularly unsatis- 
factory during the rainy season. The Chief 
of the Fish Processing Section decided that 
it would be possible to dry fish by artificial 
methods provided a simple, economical 
plant could be devised for this purpose. 

















He stated, "I concluded that the es- 
sential equipment would consist of a mo- 
tor and fan and a drying tunnel. FAO ar- 
ranged for me to visit several countries 
in Africa, taking with me a gasoline en- 
gine and a fan. In advance, I asked the 
Governments for their help in construct- 
ing a simple drying tunnel and sent them 
the necessary sketches for this purpose." 

After visiting the Sudan, the FAO ex- 
pert went to Uganda where he was able 
to carry out his experiments in a fish- 
processing factory on the shores of Lake 
Edward, Here a new tunnel was built by 
regional officials and an oven was also 
constructed. 


"This was made out of an old metal 
container which we used as a sort of 
brazier,'' he said. ''The experiment was 
very successful: we dried the fish very 
effectively in 24 and 36 hours as against 
the 10 to 14 days taken by sun drying 
during the rainy season. Unfortunately, 
however, the dried fish came out brown, 





because of smoke from the fire. I was 


Ltiiihe= 
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informed that fish in this condition would 
be unmarketable, so I decided to experi- 
ment again, this time with a new brazier 
placed lengthwise at the entrance to the 
tunnel and with a pipe running the length 
of the tunnel to carry off the smoke and 
fumes. I was also fortunate enough to 
get an electric motor from the factory 
to replace my gasoline motor. 


"This meant that the motor could work 
continuously for the 36 hours required 
without being refuelled. However, it was 
still necessary to keep the oven fire a- 
light for that time and a night watchman 
was put on duty to ensure that this was 
done." 


The result of the new experiment was 
a batch of prime-quality artificially- 
dried fish which immediately won the 
approval of the Uganda fish merchants. 
Indeed, the fish industry and trade ex- 
pressed the opinion that this product was 
superior to most of the traditional sun- 
dried fish and would not only bring a bet 
ter price, but would lead to.a consider- 
able expansion in the trade. 


One important development from the 
experiment is that the Uganda Govern- 
ment has decided to provide funds to buy 
the necessary equipment and machinery 
for artificial drying and establish the 
process in the lake fisheries. 

As most of the salted-dried fish pro- 
duced in Sudan and Uganda is exported 
to the Belgian Congo, the FAO expert 
had included in his itinerary a visit t 
that territory. 


he observed that 


mostly in the 


While in Stanleyvil 


the retail fish trade w 





hands of women. 

‘These ladies, usually the 
babies on their backs, came to the whole- 
sale merchant's shop to buy the fish as 
it arrived by lorry," he explained. ''They 
were, indeed, very shrewd business wom- 
en and hard bargainers. The purchase of 
baskets of smoked fish sometimes need- 
ed a whole day." 


Larrying 


5 


Apart from the success of his mission 
in proving that a simple method of arti- 
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ficial drying of fish could be successfully 
used in the tropics--an introduction which 
may bring about an evolution in fish proc- 
essing in these countries--the FAO ex- 
pert said that his experience on the trip 
had shown that there were many physical 
and psychological factors which limited 
the introduction of modern fish process- 
ing methods in some regions. 





Tradition, religion, and taboos often 
have a strong influence on what may or 
| may not be eaten by a tribe. 


"Taboos and eating habits vary from 
| tribe to tribe in Central Africa,'' the ex- 
pert pointed out. ''For instance, some 
tribes refuse to eat certain species of 
fish because they believe the fish cause 
women to be barren. Others believe that 
|if certain species of fish are eaten, the 
consumers will get a skin disease. These 
|are only two examples of a great many 
which exist." 


Such consumer habits, beliefs and 
preferences make it unwise to try to in- 
troduce rapidly new foodstuffs or new 

| methods of processing them. The first 
need is to try to improve the traditional 
methods. Later, by gradual means, mod- 
ern fish processing technology can be in- 
troduced which can lead to hygienic han- 
dling of the fish. But it would be a mis- 
take to think that modern methods and 
modern plants and equipment can be suc- 
cessfully introduced at once everywhere. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
FISH MEAL MANUFACTURERS 


An International Conference of Fish 
Meal Manufacturers was scheduled to 
take place in Madrid, Spain, October 20- 

122, 1959. The agenda for the meeting in- 
cludes general, commercial, and techni- 
cal subjects on fishery products--fish 
|meal, oil, and solubles. Countries rep- 
|resented included Angola, Denmark, 

| France, Great Britain, Germany, Nether- 
llands, Norway, Portugal, South Africa, 
Spain, and the United States. 


EUROPEAN FREE TRADE 
ASSOCIATION RECOMMENDED 


Ministers from Austria, Denmark, 
Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and the United Kingdom met at Stockholm 











October 1959 


20-21, 1959, to study a draftplan | 
European Free Trade Association, 
lly called the ''Outer Seven. ' 


Sz 
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| 


official communique issued from 


inounced that: 


s would recommend to 


ernments that a European Free 
‘iation among the seven coun- 


should be established. The object | 


tion would be to strength 


nies of its members bypro- 
1 f economic activity 
ising standard of 
( ls bi Ty 
ther purpose 
€ ssoc tion would be 
gotiations with the Euro 
( I \ > Com- 
é embers o 
of E I ( ic 
(OEEC) 
r I 
on I he 
b isne Ss re 
5 ) » 
ip! € s ( pre- 
Ste ) On 31 
S € caged eg 
€ f Jy tea as 
Y t t tel st J Ve rn 
‘ the 
I € I ssc 
+ ne 1] 1x re, 
ra ] Swedish i n- 
dut on istrial 
re to be g qu ibol - 
July 1, 1960, and Janu- 
-ording to a fixed time 
Juiy 1, 1960--the same 


second reduction of import 


the Common Market--the 


the Free Trade Association 


internal import duties by 


Thereafter at intervals of 


months from 1965 and 
internal tariffs would be re- 
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duced by 10 percent each time so as to 
be entirely abolished by the end of 1969. 
This draft plan proposes to follow about 


| the same tariff reduction schedule as the 
| Common Market. 


Quantitative restrictions on imports 
from other "Outer Seven'' members also 
would be gradually abolished during the 
transitional period. 


Each member would control its own 
external tariffs and complaint procedures 
would be provided to take care of harm- 
ful deflections of trade arising out of dif- 
ferences in external tariffs. 


‘ 
! 


To be entitled to the tariff reductions 
product would have to originate within : 
e Free Trade Association or, in gen- 

l t least 50 percent of the same 





Serious difficulties arising in special 
sectors of industry or in special geo- 
graphic areas would be covered by es- 


>ape-Clause provisions. 


Rules governing restrictive trade 
prac es also would be included. Agri- 
cultural products are to be governed by 
a special agreement, according to a 
ision of the Ministers. This agree- 
nt would set out agreed objectives of 
agricultural and food policy, and would 
be designed to facilitate expansion of 
trade between members. Fish and other 
marine products would be treated sep- 
arately as an independent problem, 





A 


The Foreign Minister of Denmark, 
during the Ministers' meeting, made a 
ilf of the Danish, Nor- 

wegian, and lish delegations with 
-eference to the negotiations for a com- 
mon Nordic Market. The statement 

| dealt with the progress made toward the 

| adoption of a draft plan for a Nordic Mar- 

ket and the decision at the Nordic Prime 

| Ministers' meeting held July 11-12 to 

| adapt the plans for Nordic economic co- 
operation to the proposed European Free 


Trade Association. 


|; Statement on 





After the meeting in Kungalv, Sweden, 
| of Ministerial delegations, headed by the 
|Prime Ministers of Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Finland, a communique was 
issued stating that consideration had 
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been given to final Committee reports 
proposing a Nordic customs union, ex- 
panded cooperation incommercial policy, 
production, investment, exploitation of 
power resources, problems of finance 
and currency, research, and education. 
In addition to the agreement among the 
delegations for the need to adapt the 
Nordic Market to the Free Trade Asso- 
ciation, the other significant decision 
was to present to the respective Cabinets 
of the countries a plan to establish a 
permanent Nordic Council of Ministers. 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, July 3, 1959.) 








Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, May 1959 
p. 42, February 1959 p. 40, January 1959 p. 13. 
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Australia 


MARINE-OIL PRODUCTION, 
FOREIGN TRADE, AND 
DISTRIBUTION, 1956/57-1958/59: 
~ Marine-oil production in Australia is 
confined almost entirely to oil from whal- 
ing by five land stations (including the 
one on Norfolk Island). 








Whale-oil Production: 


The Australian 
1956 whaling season, which commenced 
on May 25 and closed on October 21, was 
not as successful as those of recent years. 
Unfavorable weather conditions prevented 
the two west coast stations from obtain- 
ing their full quota, and as a result pro- 
duction of oil showed a substantial de- 
cline from the previous year. The total 
number of whales taken in 1958 was 
1,812, of which 120 humpback whales 
were caught by the Norfolk Island sta- 
tion. Production of oil in 1958 amounted 
to 3,901,350 Imperial gallons as com- 
pared to 4,118,640 gallons during the 1957 
season. The three stations also produced 


8,859 long tons of whale meal, dried solu- 


bles, and meat for pet food. 


The oil yield per whale for the 1958 
season was the highest on record, with 
average recovery per whale at 53.80 
barrels (40 Imperial gallons each). On 
the east coast the average was even 
higher, and was estimated at about 60 
A slight increase in 


barrels per whale. 
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the average size of whales taken and in- 
stallation of efficient recovery equipment 
is mainly responsible for the increase in 





Table 1 - Australian Supply andDistribution of Whale Oil) 
Fiscal Years 1956/57, 1957/58, and 1958/59 


























Supply 1958/591/] 1957/582/| 1956/57 
. - « - (imperial Gallons) ..., 
Opening stocks Jan- 
uaryl2/,,.... 430,799 | 904,176] 765, 141 
Production3/ : 3,901, 360 }4, 118, 640 |4, 945, 881 
AS ae 80, 000 79, 693 86,020 
Total supply 4, 412, 159 |5, 102,509 |4,945, 881 
SOOO. .6. 940s Kas 3, 300,000 |4,021,710 |3, 428, 066 
Local consumption2/ 650,000 | 650,000} 613,639 
Ciosing stocks, Dec- 
ember 312/ ,... 462,159 | 430,799 | 904, 176 
i1/ Forecast. 
2/ Estimated. 
3/ Includes Norfolk Island production, 


Source: Production from Bureau of Fisheries, foreign trade 
data from Bureau of Census and Statistics, 

yield. Accordingly, the lower production 
in 1958 was solely due to the reduced 
numbers of whales taken on the west coast. 

















On the other hand, output of whale meal 






































Table 2 - Australian Foreign Trade in Fish and Marine- 
Anima! Oils (Excluding Whale Oil), 1956/57-1957/58 
| Products _imports Exports 
1957/58] 1956/57 11957/58 1956/57 
(Imperial Gallons). ... 
Cod-liver oils (incl. 
| er 38,390 | 72, 394 
Fish oils, unrefined, 
incl. penguin & 1/ 1/ 
eealoll.. 2. s 96,577 | 97, 668 
Other marine -ani- 
mal oils. ..... | 17,352] 24, 483 
Total ...... 1152, 319 ]194,545 | 3,343 [3,270 
1/ Breakdown not available. 











and dried solubles in 1958 increased 645 
tons as compared with 1957 as a result 
of improved recovery techniques and pos- 
sibly the processing of an increased num- 
ber of sperm whales. 


Consumption of whale oil in Australia 
increased sharply during 1956/57 asa 
result of the installation of processing 
equipment by the oleomargarine industry 
following an increase in manufacturing 
quotas. Consumption of whale oil by that 
industry jumped from about 250,000 gal- 
lons in 1955/56 to 613,639 gallons in 
1956/57, and is estimated to have risen 
to 650,000 gallons in 1957/58 and 1958/59. 
Whale oil exports during 1958/59 are ex- 
pected to be substantially smaller than 
a year earlier. Whale oil from the 1956 
Norfolk Island station catch had to be 
stored there for some time, occasioning 
a significant build-up in Australian stocks. 
The oil was shipped to the mainland dur- 
ing the following year, and helped to 
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raise exports in 1957/58 to record pro- 
portions. In 1958/59, however, stocks 
are back to normal and whale-oil ex- 
ports are limited to the quantity in ex- 
cess of local requirements, or about 3.3 
million gallons. 

Imports of whale oil for the fiscal 
1956/57 and 1957/58 averaged 
82,856 gallons (about 90-95 percent from 

New Zealand). 


Prices realized onthe United 

















racGe: 
Ki ym market for Australian whale oil 
re lower in 1959 than for 1958, and have 


ted betwe enE/Oan 


d .72 (US$196.70-| 





per long n United Kingdon 
T rt ae 
a ce Se 2 
|_ 1957/98 _ | 1956/o/ | 
Ir r allons 
: Jt 
6¢ 
a-021-7 1013, 428,066 | 
I t | 
} 
i é i s iD es inde 
a Subd] ) app! 
rT: t Prim c 
I | ever, tha lie 
eas xport permits have been 
] r about 2,000 long tons of solu- 
During the 1957/58 season exports 


meals (including whale meal) 
only 407 long tons, and the easing 
*xport restrictions seems to indicate 
that the shortage of high protein feed is 
not as serious now as it has been for 
> years. 


meat 





Ke 
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Canada 


CONTROLS ON 
NEWFOUNDLAND 'S EXPORTS 
OF SALTED FISH TERMINATED: 

The Canadian Parliament, shortly be- 
fore the end of its 1959 session, repeal- 
ed all acts relating to the control of the 
export of salted fish from Newfoundland 
as of July 31, 1959. Exclusive rights to 
export salted fish (cod, haddock, hake, 
ling, pollock, and cusk) from Newfound- 
land has in the past been the privilege 
of Newfoundland Associated Fish Ex- 
porters Limited. Under the terms of the 
new act no export permits will be re- 
quired to export salted fish and there- 
fore the exclusive rights of the Newfound- 
land Associated Fish Exporters Limited 
have been terminated. Notification was 





iven in 1958 that such exclusive rights 
ild be termi! 1ated and the legislation 


to implement the decision. 


‘ having exports under 
ngle corporate body 

ny years ago in an ef- 
“ize marketing conditions 





n conomic competition. The 
erms of Union of Newfoundland and Can- 
| ada provided for the continuation of such 
| « usive expt rights for five years 
from the date of Union and thereafter un- 
| til Parliament decreed otherwise. It was 


‘ided last year that exports could not 


| be controlled from one province while 
| remaining uncontrolled elsewhere and 
| notice was given for termination of the 
provision in 12 months. 


INCENTIVE PAYMENTS FOR 
BRITISH COLUMBIA DOGFISH: 








~The Canadian Government is again 
providing a financial incentive this year 
in an effort to control the stocks of dog- 
fish in British Columbia waters. This 
was announced on July 24, 1959, by the 
Canadian Minister of Fisheries. He said 
that C$250,000 has been earmarked to 
cover special payments to fishermen at 
the rate of 10 cents a pound for dogfish 
livers delivered to liver-oil plants and 
collecting stations in British Columbia. 
The program is now in effect and will 
continue to the limit of the funds, which 
will be available until March 31, 1960. 
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Canada (Contd.): 


"This year's dogfish program is a 
follow-up to that launched by the Feder- 
al Government on January 12 this year 
which terminated March 31,''astatement 
from the Minister pointed out. .''The in- 
itial effort was largely experimental to 
determine the most effective methods of 
dealing with the dogfish problem," he said. 
Rp ag 


+ 


Chile 


PRODUCTION OF OIL AND MEAL 

BY WHALING INDUSTRY, 1956-1958: 
Production of marine oils and meal in 

Chile is largely by the whaling industry. 

the latest official figures onthe catch by 








Table 1 - Chilean Catch of Whales, 
_1956-1958 











|__ Species User! | TST { 195e_| 
oes Mumper). =... 

Blue whales.. 220 190 207 | 

Finbacks.... 210 200 203 | 
| Humpbacks - 10 3 
|Sperm whales, |1,206 990 1,154 

|All others .. | ee ee Be 

— Total ....{1,636 [1,510 [1,614 | 





7 Estimated. 


the whaling fleet are for 1957 when 1,510 
whales were taken. Thisis lower by 104 
whales than the 1956 catch of 1,614 whales. 
It was estimated the catch of whales in 
1958 totaled 1,636 in number, according 
[rable 2- Chilean Production of Oil, Meal,] 
and Meat from Whales, 1956-1958 








19581/] 1957 | 1956 














Product eth 9582 / f | 195 
Sind ee hy ... (Metric Tons)... 
Sperm oil. ...| 4,200 4,020 ; 4,273 
Whale oil....{ 3,600 3,480 | 2,754 | 
“Total oil - - | 7,800 [7,500 [7,027 | 
OE ute, ¢ Nie ~ 230 220 218 
Whale meal. ..j| 1,200 |1,050 1,180 
Bone oil 1/2/. . 520 |4,800 500 
1/ Estimated. 
2/ Mainly from whales, but may include bone oil from 
other animals. 








to trade estimates. However, the yield 
of oil and other whale byproducts was 

higher in 1957 than in 1956. Production 
of oil from baleen whales and sperm whales 
during the 1956 to 1958 period showed a 
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steady increase from 7,027 tons in 1956 
to 7,500 tons in 1957 and may have reached 
7,800 tons in 1958. 


Imports of whale or other marine oils 
into Chile arenegligible. Most of the 
whale oil, sperm oil, and other whale by- 
products produced are utilized in Chile, 
Most of the whale oil is used in oleomar- 
garine production. In 1957 exports of 
whale and sperm oil amounted to 889 
metric tons and for 1958 and 1959 exports 
were estimated to be about 100 tons. 
(United States Foreign Agriculture Serv- 
ice Report from Santiago, April 28, 1959.) 


TUNA LANDINGS, PACK, 
AND EXPORTS, 1957-58: 

Tuna landings in Chile during 1958 a- 
mounted to 172 metric tons as compared 
to 487 tons in 1957. No records are kept 
of landings by species, but yellowfin, blue- 
fin, and albacore tuna are found off the 
Chilean coast between Arica and San 








Chilean Exports of Tuna, 1957-58]/ 
i958 

















Country an. -June only2/ wee 
Quantity | Value {Quantity| Value 
Metric Metric 
Tons US$ Tons US 
United States... . 24 4,573 | 343.0 73,785 
oe ree - - 0.4 150 
ee - - 3.0 2,289 











|1/ It is estimated that nearly 95 percent of all exports 
were frozen tuna, and the remaining canned fish. 
Fresh tuna is not exported. 

2/ Data on second half of year not available. 











Antonio. It was estimated that during 
1957 and 1958, 10 percent of all landings 
were albacore, 20 percent bluefin, and 
the balance yellowfin. 





Fig. 1 - Typical Chilean fishermen from Quintay fishing 
for tuna. 


The canned tuna pack for usein Chile 
in 1958 was only 3 tons as compared to 
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28 tons in 1957. No canned tuna was 
produced for export in 1958, and only 8.5 
tons were produced in 1957--3 tons for 








Fig, 2 - Chilean fishermen bringing their catch ashore 
from small boats. 

, 9 tons for the United States, and 
0.5 tons for Italy. (United States Embas- 
S spatch from Santiago, July 7, 1959.) 
Ecuador 


( BY UNITED NATIONS FOR 
FISHERIES DEVELOPMENT 
UNDER STUDY BY FAO: 

A five-man special mission of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 

rived in Quito July 18, 1959, to make 
preliminary studies of the fishing indus- 

, preparatory to a 1960 grant of 
$$500,000 from the United States Spe- 
al Fund. Ecuador will furnish another 
$200,000, the total to be spent over a 
three-year period to study fish resources, 
establish an information center for fisher 
men, advise the fishing companies on 
modernization of methods, and help ex- 
pand markets. 


RAN 
TIVILIN 


T 
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France 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS REMOVED 
ON SALMON AND LOBSTER: 

The French Government on July 23 
published a consolidation of all commod- 
ities which have been freed from import 
restrictions since the beginning of 1959, 
and canned and frozen salmon and can- 
ned lobster are included. Approximately 
650 items have been recently liberalized 
as a result of this step which raises the 
total number of freed commodities to a- 
bout 1,500. All but some 200 of the lib- 
eralized commodities may be imported 
from the United States and Canada. 





Kk Kk ok ok 


INCREASE IN CANNED TUNA 
CONSUMPTION SOUGHT: 

A large publicity campaign for in- 
creasing canned tuna consumption will 
soon be launched in France under the 
auspices of the Chambre Syndicale of 
France's tuna canners. 











The consumer will be approached di- 
rectly by use of a mobile kitchen which 
| will demonstrate on all the main streets 
| of principal cities. The mobile kitchen 
will show the uses of canned tuna for 
family cooking and provide first-hand 
ideas on tuna cookery to homemakers. 
The kitchen will also distribute samples 

of the various tuna dishes prepared. 


The efforts of the mobile kitchen will 
be supported by newspaper ads and radio 
announcements. It is hoped that the re- 
sult will be increased consumption which 
will relieve the present crisis that ex- 
ists in the French canned tuna market. 


This publicity campaign is the first 
step towards real action and the aban- 
donment of the use of advertising slo- 
gans which were useful at first but later 
failed ta da a gelling joh because they 
were no longer new enough to attract at- 
tention. (France Peche, no. 31, July- 


August 1959.) 
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Ghana 


IMPORT CONTROLS ON 
CANNED SALMON LIBERALIZED: 





Among the commodities from the so- 
called "dollar area'' included in a list of 
imported items that no longer require an 
import license for entry into Ghana are 
fresh, chilled, frozen, and canned salm- 
on and salmon trout. But canned salmon 
is the only product in the category of any 
Under Notice to Importers 
135 effective July 3, 1959, canned 


salmon can now be imported into Ghana 


importance. 


No, 











under “open general license," i.e., with- 
out a specific import license or without 
any dollar « ta being assigned to the 
importing firn 
Canned s n lr 
Ghar nd is thy ir 
ne major Citi ts oO 
i 1ed s I tnou 
ense, lit qa salim- 
Niil tind I pe 
( se of its | ed with 
che r 5 However he 
m<¢ my rols o1 ied saln 
on I cre Ss t T res tne T 
( Gh yrters (T ted S } 
bassy i 1959 
U, S. DOLLAR D FOR 
GHANA FISHERIES DEVELOP) 
The West A I ( r 
erly the Gold Coast) has ann its 
ylans for deve yme T its sne! 
Chey involve p the establishment 
of two fishing ports with freezing nts 
and refrigerated storage To finance 
hese projects, it is reported that US$2.5 
million will shor be loaned through the 





Greece 


MARKET FOR CANNED SARDINES OR PILCHARDS 

There is no production of canned pilchards as distinguished 
from true sardines in Greece, The sardines which are caught 
in Greek waters are small and thin, and though efforts have 
been made to can Greek sardines in olive oil, the results a- 
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chieved were unsatisfactory. Greek production of canned 
sardines amounts to about 20 metric tons annually and is 
chiefly consumed by the Greek armed forces. Greek re- 
quirements of canned sardines or pilchards are met almost 
exclusively through imports. 


Imports: Canned fish may be freely imported intoGreece, 
Greek import statistics do not show canned pilchards sepa- 
rately; they come under the general classification ‘‘canned 
sardines,’’ which also includes brisling and herring (Clupea 























Spratus and Clupea harengus) and other sardine-like fish, 
Table 1 - Greek Imports of Canned Sardines”, 1958 
Country of : 2 

tit Value 
Origin Quaatity 
Metric 1,000 | us$ 
Tons_ | Drachmas | 1 0003 
} | 

Portugal | 607 | 9,900 330 

Netherlands | 252 2,290 76 

Japan | 128 1,406 47 

West Germany } 73 | 1,010 | 34 

Benelux | 61 778 26 

United States | 49 455 | 15 

Yugoslavia | 10 143 } 5 

Other countries | + | 66 2 

com - —— 7 — T 

Total | 1,184 7 16,048 | 535 

— — $f 

1/Greek import statistics do not differentiate between "sardines" and "“pilchards." 

2 Values are c.i.f. Greek port. 

[3/Values converted at rate of 30 drachmas equal US$1. 


From 1954 through 1958, imports of sardines or pilchards 
from the United States by Greece varied from 49 to 130 tons, 
I 


mports from the United States made up about 6.6 percent of 





juantit 


the and about 4.7 percent of the average value for 
the 1954-58 period. 

- a) 
Table 2 yreek Total Imports of Sardines and Imports from 





the United States, 








= ose = == 
Total Imports From nited States 
—_—_—— ~—$ —————--- --,- --_ -_- - --_-} -- --- -_--_~__-______ 
Metric US$ Metric | us$ 
Tons 1,000 Tons 1,000 
1,184 535 49 15 
,006 476 105 32 
1,491 714 59 17 
1,045 446 | 13¢ 46 
1,296 52 15 





492 
ee 


—— — 


| 
| 
] 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1 quantity of canned sardines imported into 
all amounts of pilchards of California-type 
luded. Imports of pilchards originate almost 
isi from the United States and Japan. Portugal and 
slavia supply the Greek market with sardines in olive 
»il, packed usually in 4-oz. cans. West Germany, Benelux, 
the Netherlands ship to the Greek market sardine-like 
in tomato sauce packedin cans withthe label ‘‘Sardines’’ 
affixed to them. Greek importers encourage their foreign 
suppliers to label cans containing sardine-like fish as ‘‘Sar- 
dines’’ for two reasons: (a) canned fish come under two 
Greek Tariff paragraphs (4d and 4e). Import duties and sur- 
taxes assessed onparagraph 4d exceed those of paragraph 4e 
by about 20 percent. Sardines and sardine-like fish are duti- 
able under tariff paragraph 4e. All other canned fish, in- 
cluding those not specifically mentioned in the Greek Tariff, 
are dutiable under tariff paragraph 4d. To avoid the risk of 
having their import shipments of sordine-like fich aubjected 
tu the highex import duty of tariff paragraph 4d, local im- 
porters demand that their suppliers label cans as ‘‘Sardines,”’ 
in which case the higher import duty will not be applied; 
(b) this practice enables localimporters to sell canned sar- 
dine-like fish of inferior quality as sardines or pilchards at 
prices which United States and Japanese packers of genuine 
pilchards are unable to meet, 








el 














Consumption: In Greece, a country with extensive sea 
coasts, fresh fish appeals to people more than canned fish. 
However, facilities for distributing fresh fish in the interior 
of the country are poor and it is in these areas canned fish 
ynsumed, Greek preference is for sardines in olive oil, 
whicn are also consumed in the large cities as an appetizer. 
Canned sardine-like fish as well as pilchards are eaten a8 a 
regular meal by low-income groups in the provinces, These 
groups account for 80-85 percent of total consumption of pil 


is ¢ 
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hards, which is placed at about 100-120 tons annually. In- 
yentories in late June were estimated at 25-30 tons. 


The majority (95 percent) of Greek consumers prefer pil- 

tomato sauce, and the most popular can sizes are 
}-oz., 1 lb. oval, and 8-oz. oval. These sizes account for 

about 95 percent of total local sales, with the remainder 

nade up of varied sizes. 


hards ir 


Greek importers of pilchards insist that prices 
given by foreign packers be c.i.f. Greek port. The long dis- 
tance invol\ in the case of shipments originating from 
J nd ornia and the corollary high freight charges 
referable the quotation of prices on a c.i.f. or c.& f. 

t (usually Piraeus) basis. It should be noted that 
all quantities of South African pilchards enter the 
narket (9 metric tons in 1957 and nil in 1958), Table 
Piraeus 








es on a c.i.f. basis. 




















ces for Sardines Delivered c.i.f. Greek Ports, | 
January-June 1959 
— = r 4 
Base pu | 
Car Unit | ~~ Style | 
cas ¢ —e | hl ees anes 
v 48 ca 8.3 Tomato | 
? ¢ 9 7 | 
tal ( 7 . 
Calif 7 
a 48 . Tomat¢ 
48 7 , | 
48 7 Natural 
+ 
all 4 2( Tomat 
4 4 : 
4( 
48 6( 
4 at € 
4 10¢ I i 
48 Na 
48 2 











ss t 
ek 
v 
< ie 
‘ 
Ww € 
g thi ynsumed by the poorer 
re rice is the deciding factor 
>My foreign pliers of canned 
ge he Greek market. Actual 
‘ Ww 8 a factor of minor impor 
ards the sale hards in Greece 
ties: In the case of Greek tariff paragraph 4e 


1e8 and sardine-like fish), 1 metallic drachma 
10.80 paper drachmas,. In addition to the import 

irtaxes amounting to 75 percent of the import duty are 

importation. On this basis, the import duty and 

sardines, per 100 kilograms (220.4 lbs.) 

as follows 





tax n canned 


ost Favored Nation Countries 
Ir 324 paper drachmas 
243 paper drachmas 
567 drachmas or US$18.90 (30 
drachmas=$1) 








juty and surtax - 





194.40 drachmas 
145.80 drachmas 
340.20 drachmas or US$11.34 


~urtaxes S 
Import duty and surtax 

4 turnover (saies) tax of 1.875 percent of the wholesale 
anned pilchards, calculated on the basis of the 
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c.i.f. price increased by 15 percent is also levied on im- 
ports, 





Terms of Payment: Under Greek regulations, importers 
of canned fish in general (tariff paragraphs 4d and 4e) are re- 
quired to settle payment of their orders with foreign sup- 
pliers either by Letter of Credit or cash against shipping 
documents presented in Greece (sight draft). Time settle- 
ment or ‘‘in transit’’ shipments are not permitted, Import- 
ers must apply direct to an authorized commercial bank for 
an import approval (i.e, allocation of foreign exchange) prior 
to shipment. The issuance of such approvals is a routine op- 
eration, but a cash deposit is generally required before an 
approval is issued, This cash deposit amounts to 100 per- 
cent of the c.i.f. invoice value of the order plus 40 percent 

of the c.i.f. invoice value as an advance against import duties 
and other taxes, irrespective of the method of payment for 
the order. In cases of payment against sight draft the 100- 
percent deposit may, at the request of the importer, be trans- 
ferred to the foreign supplier in total as full payment or in 
part as an advance remittance. 





Outlook: 


Sales prospects for California pilchards do not 
appear favorable. Greek consumer preference is defi- 
nitely for sardines packed in olive oil. Local importers 
state that sardines in olive oil can be stored for a long time 
without spoiling while canned pilchards in tomato sauce are 
more sensitive to the hot weather of the Greek summer 
months, Furthermore, canned pilchards are generally con- 
sidered by local importers as a slow-moving item, Other 
factors that render canned pilchard imports an ‘‘unattrac- 
tive’’ business are: (1) under market police regulations 
local importers are allowed only an 8-percent profit on 
canned pilchards (which is further reduced when this item 
is distributed through wholesalers and retailers), and(2) they 
are required to tie up considerable amounts of capital (140 
percent of the c.i.f. invoice value) for long periods of time 
(in the case of shipments from United States and Japan de- 
livery time is 2-34 months) 


California packers of pilchards are further handicapped by 
the fact that Dutch, Belgian, and Germanpackers of sardine- 
ike fish are in a position to quote lower prices and effect 
speedier deliveries. Local importers state that the best 
chance of transacting business in California pilchards is in 
the 5-oz, and 1-lb. oval cans packed in tomato sauce and in 
cases of 100 and 48, respectively, provided that: (1) more 
antageous prices are quoted; (2) quotations are for de- 
livery c.i.f. Greek port; (3) payment against sight draft is 
accepted; and (4) cans are labeled ‘‘California sardines."’ 
The same sources, however, point out that the aggregate 
of these transactions cannot exceed, at present, 500-1,000 


ases., 
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Ho nduras 


FISHING COOPERATIVE ES'1TABLISHED: 
~ The first cooperative fishing society 
of Honduras was established on June 14 
in the Honduran port of San Lorenzo. 

The cooperative was organized by all the 
small fishermen that operate in the area 


of the Gulf of Fonseca on the Pacific 








coast. 


This cooperative is one of the imme- 
iate practical results of the new Law of 
Fishing recently approved by the Nation- 
al Congress. This Law (published in La 
Gaceta) is in full force and grants special 
privileges to cooperative bodies, suchas, 
preference in fishing in zones in which 
are domiciled more than one-half of its 
members, and exemption from the 
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Honduras (Contd.): 


guarantee deposit normally paid by all 
concession holders. 


There are fifty members of the co- | 
operative, but the possibility of increas- | 
ing this number exists. The first com- 
mercial contract has already been made 
with a company which conducts its busi- 
ness in San Lorenzo. 





Fisherman of Honduras holding a enoek. 


In respect to this new organization, it 
also should be mentioned that within the 
National Economic Council is a commis- 
sion of experts organized for the pur- 
pose of writing additional regulations to 
the fishing law, the United States Embas- 
sy in Tegucigalpa reported on June 30, 


| 


1959. | 
4 
iceland 


FISHERIES TRENDS, 
SECOND QUARTER, 1959: 


Iceland's total white fish catch Janu- 
ary-May 1959 amounted to 237,152 met- 
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ric tons as compared to 227,706 tons for 
the first five months of 1958, which it- 
self was one of the best winter seasons 
on record. The gloom which prevailed 
in fishing circles during February and 


| most of March, when exceptionally pro- 


longed storms limited catches, was dis- 


| pelled by the fine catches in April. 


A notable feature of the season was the 


| rise in the catch of ocean perch, which 
| usually is fished by trawlers later in the 


year. Largely because of the effect of 
the 12-mile limit, which excluded Ice- 
landic trawlers from some of their favor- 
ite cod fishing grounds, the trawlers re- 
mained late on the Newfoundland ocean 
| perch banks before returning for the Ice- 
|landic winter cod season. Well before 
|the end of the season many of the trawl- 
ers had gone back to North American 
waters. As aresult, although the trawl- 
ers caught slightly more than half the 
cod which they had taken during the 1958 
winter season they brought in considera- 
bly more ocean perch. (Total catch of 
ocean perch for January-May 1959 a- 
mounted to 33,767 tons as compared to 
12,202 tons for the first five months of 
1958, ) 


While the 12-mile fisheries limit in- 
hibited the rat oe catches of cod, the 
motorboats benefited by the new limits. 
Due also to improvement in gear and in- 
creased use of nets, the motorboats 
caught 148,861 tons of cod during the 
first five months of 1959, compared to 
134,485 tons during the same period last 
year. This gain was offset by reductions 


|in the cod catch of Icelandic trawlers, 
| however, so that the total landings of Ice- 
|land's most eng ti fish species 


(cod) 
was Slightly less for January-May 1959: 
| 174,440 tons as compared to 180,015 tons 

in 1958. 


Of the minor fish species, there were 
slight declines compared to last year. 
Flatfish landings were about 10 percent 
lower, and haddock amounted to 10,239 
tons as compared to 12,778 tons for the 
five months in 1958. 


It was the continued heavy catches of 
ocean perch in the waters north of New- 
foundland which accounted for the fact 
that this year's total catch of all species 
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Iceland (Contd.): 


of groundfish exceeded that of last year 
by 4.4 percent for the five-months peri- 
dd. 

Catch statistics for June were not yet 
wailable, but reports indicated continued 
good landings by the trawlers. At the 
same time, there were indications that 
he new ocean perch grounds might be 
giving out. More days were required 
the Icelandic trawlers to fill their 
lds, and some of the trawlers returned 


me waters. 


The north coast herring season 
mmenced with relatively bleak pros- 
ts. The Norwegian, Soviet, and Ice- 


main 


dic biologists who survey the area 
h year before the opening of the sea- 
met at Thorsavn in the Faroes to 
findings, and they issued a 
ther somber report featuring the scar- 
unkton ing a poor sea- 


and imply 


fishing actually started, during 
st two weeks of early results 
seemed to bear out this pessimism. The 
‘ing was much leaner than last year; 
11 only 2,652 tons of salting 
ad been caught as compared to 
ns at the same time last year. 


1e total catch at 


June, 


ty If 


that date, 21,235 tons, 
s slightly below that for the same date 
1958 (23,701 tons). 
But in mid-June, however, there has 


ramatic improvement. Not only 
s the herring appeared in greater vol- 
é it the fat content has improved so 
rkedly that a much higher proportion 
As of July 18, 
six weeks of the season still 
ring catches were as follows: 





1 h] d . s< + 
is ilable for salting. 
some 


gO, ner 
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Icelandic Herring Catches, January 1-July 18, 1958-59 _] 





















ist ee OREN 1958 Sat 

| Metric Metric 

| | Tons Tons 

| eee ¥ 

salt | 86,928 bbls. 1/] 11,735 ]181, 232 bbls. | 24, 466 
’ tion | 230,984 mal 1/| 31, 183) 93, 161 mal | 12,577 

| 8991 bbls. 2 899} 5,534bbls. 553 
Bek k 43, 817 37,596 














Even if, as now seems quite likely, 
the herring catch should exceed that of 
last year, it is quite possible that the 
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foreign exchange earnings would be less, 
because advance sales contracts for salt- 
ed herring, the most valuable form of 
processing, have been very disappointing. 
| There is some consolation, however, her- 
| ring used for meal and oil, although less 

| profitable, does earn free currency, 

| whereas the bulk of the salted herring 
|has been sold to the clearing agreement 


|countries of Eastern Europe. 


The United States, which has purchased 
|an increasing amount of Iceland fish as 
a result of poor Canadian catches, has 
replaced the Soviet Union as Iceland's 
chief customer and chief supplier, re- 
| versing the relative positions of the two 
|countries during the same period of 1958. 


In preparation for the summer her- 
ring season, the Icelandic fishing indus- 
try pressed the Government for improved 
terms. In the Export Fund Law of May 
1958 the 80 percent export premium ap- 
plicable to white fish products (result- 
|ing in an effective export exchange rate 
of Ikr. 29.26 to the dollar) was not ex- 
tended to herring, which was considered 
more competitive. North coast herring 
was limited to a 55-percent premium 
|(comparable to the general effective 
|rate for tourism, shipping, etc.), while 
south coast herring, which was consider- 
ed to be in not quite so strong a position, 
was given a premium of 70 percent. The 
|herring producers, many of whom suffer- 
|ed losses under this system last year, 
|demanded to be placed on a basis of e- 
|quality with white fish producers, with 
an export premium of 80 percent. ~This 
concession actually was granted last au- 
|tumn for the south and west coast her- 
|ring; the north coast curers demanded 
|parity of treatment before the opening of 
|\the 1959 summer season. Negotiations 
| with the Government finally ended, in 
| June, with agreement to pay a 75-percent 
|premium on salted herring and 70 per- 
|cent for herring delivered to factories 
|for processing into meal and oil. 


| 
| REYKJAVIK CITY COUNCIL 
| BUYS STATE-OWNED 
FISH PROCESSING PLANT: 

The City Council of Reykjavik, Ice- 
land, on behalf of the Municipal Trawler 
}Company, has approved the purchase of 
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Iceland (Contd.): 


the Icelandic Government-owned fish 
processing center. This plant was es- 
tablished by the Government in 1947 as 
a prototype for privately-owned fish 
processing and freezing plants. 


The price, as assessed by independ- 
ent appraisers, was fixed at Ikr. 29,250,000 
(about US$1,799,000 at the exchange rate 
of 16.26 Ikr. to US$1). The Municipal 
Company will be faced with additional 
expense in expanding the capacity of the 
plant. It has not been decided if the 
present herring canning part of the cen- 
ter will be retained. 








SALT HERRING 
MARKETING PROBLEMS AR 
Due to red ction n adaval I r 
ents by Russia, Finland, Sweden, anc 
ae! in negotl ting contras vith Fas 
German y, a marketing problen Ice- 
ind's salt herring production has aris 
As ' the end { Ju e, Russia had s gnead 
ip for 40,000 barrels of north coast he 
ring as compared with the 150,000 bar- 
rels of north and southwest coast her 
ing purchased in 1958 and 1957. F 
land, which yntracted ) 98.500 bar 


rels of north coast herring this ye 
Sweden has ordered 60,000 barrels this 


year as compared with 


h Psesaat ry Jac ‘ “my < — : ro 

Both Russia and East Germany were 
re ictant to open negotiations ir sul 
s i 

plies of Icelandic herring, despite pres 


sure by the Icelanders to bring about 
¥ 5 


agreements before the herring season 
opened. The Russians finally agreed on 
June 24 to take 40,000 barrels and the 
East Germans agreed to open negotia- 
tions on June 28, 1959. 


The trade agreement between Iceland 
and Russia was made in 1956 and is ef- 
fective until December 31, 1959. The 
agreement calls for 150,000 barrels of 
north and southwest coast herring. The 
East Germans contracted for 40,000 bar- 
rels of north coast and 15,000 barrels 
of south coast Icelandic herring in 1958. 


) 
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CONTRACTS FOR CAVIAR AND 
STURGEON PRODUCTION SIGNED: 

ational Iranian Fisheries Company (Shilat) has signed 
three contracts for the caviar and sturgeon production of the 
Caspian Sea for the year beginning July 24, 1959. The Shilat ad- 
vertised for bids on March 21, 1959, which were opened on May 
2, 1959. For the American and European markets this was the 
first occasion since 1956 that the caviar and sturgeon were 
open to award, because in that year a United States firm anda 
French firm for the European market secured 3-year contracts 
which expired on July 24 this year. The Soviet contract is ne- 
gotiated on an annual basis. 


Eight bids were submitted, of which one was American. 
While the American bidder won the major award for the Ameri- 
can market, a British company was two months ago granted 5 
metric tons for the American market and 5 tons for the Euro- 
pean. This was said to be in line with the Shilat’s idea of pre- 
venting a monopoly contract in any area. The Shilat has now 
agreed with the American bidder, however, to give him exclu- 
sive rights. 








aviar 


National Iranian Fisheries Company--C 
and Sturgeon Contract Awards 
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I United States firm signed a contract with the Shilat on 
July 11, 1959, to become effective July 24, 1959, for a three- 
year period, The caviar and sturgeon may be marketed in 
territory except Europe and the U.S.S.R. Forty metric to 
caviar are to be delivered in the first year, 50 tons the second, 


and 60 tons the third 








any 


s of 
f 





A notable aspect e contract is the large quantity) of 


sturgeon, 250 metric tons, to be taken annually, Only 50 tons 
were hitherto taken by the United States, and it is understood 
that there was some difficulty in selling that quantity. 





The Soviet contract, signed July 11, 1959, is for one year 
only. Itcalls for 46 metric tons of caviar at prices understood 
to be higher than last year’s by 25 percent for first grade types 
and 20 percent for second grade types. Of this caviar, 33 tons 
are tobe delivered inthe third quarter of 1959. In addition, the 
Soviets agreed to take 600 tons of sturgeon at a price of US$320 
per ton (less 10 percent) for second grade, as compared with 
US$340 per ton last year. 


The British company contract (controlled by a Swiss national 
resident in Tehran) originally calledfor 5tons of caviar for the 
American market and 5 for the European market, The contract 
was signedtwo months agoand about 4,000 pounds for the Euro~ 
pean market have already been delivered. 


It is understood that the Shilat is signing a contract with the 
French interests, which had the previous three-year contract for 
40 tons of caviar and 50 tons of sturgeon, according to a July 14, 
1959, dispatch from the United States Embassy at Tehran. 
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SHRIMP FISHERY TRENDS, 
APRIL-JUNE 1959: 

~~ Shrimp fishing operations in the Per- 
sian Gulf had virtually come to a halt at 
the end of June. The shrimp fishing 
company operating out of Iran had been 
hopeful of operating year-round, but the 
June trips of the two trawlers, which 

yvered the Iranian coast from Jask to 
uth of the Shatt-Al-Arab, pro- 
less than a ton of shrimp. 
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Iranian shrimp fishing company 
san fishing in June 1958 and through- 
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Japan in terms of 
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FISHI RY PRODUCTS EXPORTS 
f ned fish and shellfish by 
ited to 9,198,000 actual cases, 
the 7,461,481 cases exported in 1957. 
Ss was Japan’s only customer for canned tuna in 
yunted for 58 percent of all types of Japanese 
ina exports in 1958. 
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Increases in Japan’s exports of canned salmon or salmon 

t mm sunted to 80.0 percent, or from 1,540,211 cases in 

‘ 781,363 cases in 1958. Exports ‘of all types of 

n ned tuna were higher by 186,000 cases in 1958, with a drop 
15.7 percent in the exports of canned tuna in oil more than 
ffset by an increase of 16.5 percent in exports of canned tuna 
in n brine and a 427-percent increase in the exports of unclassi- 
fied canned tuna. 








*; 


Exports of mackerel-pike or saury were up sharply (70 per- 
cent) in 1958, but sardine exports dropped by 21.4 percent in 
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1958 as compared with 1957. Canned shellfish other than king 
crab in 1958 increased to 339,732 cases from 1957 exports of 
223,435 cases. 















































Japanese Exports of Canned Fishery Products By 
Country of Destination, 1958 
Canned United | Total Total 
Product States |( anada Other 1958 1957 
Oh 6 elie ace acl Sr lete COSOS 6.0 6 i's 5063 OSES 

(Crab (king 

and other) 285,501 7,502 316,407, 609,510) 601,393 
‘Tuna: 
“Th Oil - 184,564) 1,120,501) 1,305,065) 1,547,854 

In brine 2,031,584 ° - 2,031,584 1,744,260 

Other 2,931 7,407, 164,198 174,536 33,142 
Total tuna 2,034,515} 191,971 1,284,699) 3,511,185 3,325,256 
Mackerel- | 

pike (saury) 7,963) 1,044) 955,808| 964,815) 567,811 
|Sardine 10,410 | 20| 682,272) 692,702) 880,960 
jSalmon 402, 962 | 43,232 |2,335,169| 2,781,363) 1,540,211 
Other fish 8,653 | 604| 282,808; 292,065; 310,532 
Shellfish 234,326 | 66,310 39,096} 339,732) 223,435 
Other | 

aquatic 4,374 | 174 2,080 6,628 11,883 

products | s 
Total all | 

canned 

products | 2,988,804 |310,857 5,898,339 '9,198,000 |7,461,481 
Somsoes_ Japenese Fim Been Denciativn: 








SUMMER ALBACORE 
FISHING ENDS WITH 
LANDINGS OF 10,400 TONS: 
~ The 1959" Japanese summ summer albacore 
fishing season continued through July, 
about half a month longer than in normal 
years, but was about finished by early 
August. At that time there were no more 
boats on the fishing grounds, and only 2 
3 due to land. Landings to the end 
of July were 10,400 metric tons, about 
90 percent of which was bought by 
canners. 





This year the canners were hoping 
to get about 16,000 tons of summer alba- 
core, and the freezers' needs brought the 
total requirements to about 26,000 tons. 
Because of the shortage, the price went 
to 183 yen per kilogram (US$461 a short 
ton) on June 26 at Shimizu, the highest 
ever recorded at that port. At such 
prices, the freezers have not been able 
to buy and the cold-storage warehouses 
are empty. 


There was an unusually large number 
of boats fishing this year. About 200 
boats from all over the country now op- 
erated between 50 and 500 miles east of 
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Japan (Contd),: 


Cape Nojima during the summer albacore 


season. Catches per vessel did not drop 
after the first of July, but rather took a 


turn for the better. It is unusual for the 
number of boats fishing in July to exceed 
those that were out at the beginning of 
the season, and it is also unusual for the 
fishing grounds to be located so close to 
Japan so late in the season. 


The Tokai University Fisheries Lab- 
oratory in Shimizu predicted that there 
would be a good possibility of large catches 
in early and mid-July in areas compara- 
tively close to the This prediction 
was supported by the fact that the major- 
ity of boats from Mie, Kagoshima, and 
Shizuoka prefe 9 es had moved to 
grounds at 147 longitude and were 
making good c v. hes of the smaller fish, 
which in normal years made up the bulk 
of the summer catch. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the price dropped from its 
previous level and settled down betweer 
145 yen and 155 yen per kilogram ($355 
and $390 a short ton). The large 300- 
gross-ton bait boats from.Omaezaki did 
not do well on summer 
pon Suisan Shimbun, 


coast. 


albacore. (Nip- 
July 8, 1959.) 


The current Japanese frozen albacore 
tuna price is US$400 f.o.b. Japan for 20- 
30-pound fish. No improvement in the 
Japanese frozen albacore export price 
is expected unless United States 
are light or the price in the United States 
goes up (Nikkan Suisan Tsushin, August 1 


, 


> ( 
and 3, 1959.) 


landings 


REPORT ON ONE 
EXPORT SALE OF 
ALBACORE 


FROZEN 

TUNA TO U. S. 
Trading and negotiations by a large 
United States cannery have started for 
the purchase of mothership frozen alba- 
core tuna produced by a large Japanese 
company. The first shipment, 25 tons of 
albacore and 150 tons of yellowfin, was 
shipped to the cannery of the West Coast 
tuna packer. The albacore base price 
of US$360 a ton f.o.b. indicated that the 
mothership albacore export price was 
not as high as had been reported. 
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The Japanese firm plans to export 
4,000 short tons of mothership-frozen 
albacore to the United States this year, 
and it is expected that almost all of this 
will be sold to one West Coast tuna pack- 
er. The same packer is reported also 
able to buy this year over 2,000 tons from 
another Japanese company's New Hebri- 
des base. The concensus in Japan is that 
the frozen albacore price of $360 is prob- 
ably the lowest for this season. (Nikkan 
Suisan Tsushin, July 23, 1959.) ~ 


ALBACORE TUNA FISHING OUT 
OF AMERICAN SAMOA GOOD: 


Albacore tuna fishing out of the Jap- 
anese overseas base of American Semel 
continues good, and the price since the 
‘irst of the year has gradually risenfrom 
the low of US$250 a ton. In July it jump- 
ed to $310 a ton. For this reason, the 
Japanese vessel No. 18 Zensho Maru 
(158 tons), which fished en route to Sa- 
moa on a new ground east of Australia 


f 


and caught about 90 tons, mostly alba- 

core, landed a fare worth over US$27,000, 
a new record for Samoa. (Suisan Keizai, 
July 18, 1959.) a 





TUNA CATCH FOR 1958 AND ESTIMATES FOR 1959: 
Landings of tuna in 1958 by fishing boats operating out 

of Japanese ports, out of foreign ports, and in South Pacific 

mothership fleets totaled 416,248 metric tons. 


On the basis of the 1858 catch and examination of the pros~ 
pects in several of the fisheries this year, estimates of the 
1959 catch are (in metric tons): yellowfin 120,000, skipjack 
150,000, bluefin 30,000, big-eyed 70,000, and albacore 45,000; 
total 415,000 tons. 





























a Japan’s Worldwide 1958 Tuna L vandings 
} Area } Species 
of - 
Landing Yellowfin] Albacore | eyea| Total | Total 
a ae ot | 
git ale © (Metric Tons)......-+ 
| i | 
NI i aes: wine 6 RUM | 76,735 | 46,327 | 70,048} 1/361,590 
ee eee re ee | 1,966 | 8,169 | 432] 10,567 
New Hebrides |} 1,020 | 2,593 | 135 3,748 
I tis Fa eer } 11,478 } 115 | 109} 11,702 
DN G%0 5 pee ees | 6,033 | 1,119 | 210) 2/ 7,396 
OS ee | 1,575 | 91 | 22 1,688 
Trinidad......... | 1,984 24 | 28 2,036 
NL se @ & oh meio 3,483 | 394 18 3,895 
BE eas a datas Sele | 2,384 | 219 47 2,650 
Argentina ......... | 5 | 28 - 33 
a whl <¢ ote lt ad 210 | 2 19 231 
Motherships ....... 4,657 4,096 | 1,911| 210,710 
eee 
” 4 | 
eee 111,530 63,177 | 72,979 416,248) 
1/Includes skipjack (147,388 tous) and bluefin (21,092 tons). | 
2/lncludes bluefin (34 to =, 
{inci spjack 147,430 430 = rea teen C ai, 130 tons). 
t Japanese Fishery Agen — 
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Total fishing power is increasing gradually, as there is con- 
siderable new construction of larger and more efficient boats. 
The dispatching of many of the biggest tuna boats to the rich 
Atlantic grounds should result in a considerable increase in 
the yellowfin catch, although yellowfin landings in Japanese 
ports may be expected to decline somewhat. The Atlantic 
yellowfin catch will depend to a large extent on the strength 
1e United States canners’ demand, the progress toward 
of quality problems in Atlantic yellowfin, and the 
p of additional markets in Europe, Africa, and South 
a. The homeland landings of albacore will be very 
possibly less than half of last year’s. The big question 
is the extent to which this decline can be made up by in- 
reased effort in other areas. With respectto both yellowfin | 
and albacore, the biggest unknown factor is the mothership | 
st fishery in the South Pacific. There are plans for two 
lfleets to operate this year, but the Government has 
+t decided whether to permit these operations. In view 
e short albacore supply, it seems reasonable to expect | 
h additional fleet operations might be permitted on 
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yn that they concentrate on albacore production. There 
possibility that revision of production quota alloca- 
made to allow greater production of albacore 

Atlantic. 


is also a 
might be 
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| ation. 





EXPORT PRICES OF FROZEN 
YELLOWFIN TUNA INCREASED: 

According to Japanese press reports, 
the Japan Frozen Food Exporters' Asso- 
ciation on July 2, 1959, decided to raise 
the basic price of frozen yellowfin tuna 
for export to the United States by US$25 
a short ton, effective July 3. 





The new tuna export prices have the 
status of unofficial minimum or check 
prices, to be enforced by agreement a- 
associ- 
The official check prices, which 


| are enforced by the Ministry of Interna- 


tional Trade and Industry, remain un- 
changed. Under the official schedule, 
the basic price, that for gilled and gutted 
| 20- to 20-pound yellowfin tuna f.o.b. Ja- 
| pan, is still $220 a short ton. From this 
| base price, various differentials are fig- 
ured for other sizes of fish or for fish 
in other stages of preparation, as well 
as for transshipment exports through 
foreign ports. 


Under the Association's new export 
price schedule, 20- to 80-pound yellow- 
fin gilled and gutted will be sold at not 
less than $245 a short ton f.o.b. Japan. 
Yellowfin 80-100 pounds will be $235 and 
fish over 100 pounds will be $215. The 
unofficial f.o.b. Tokyo check price for 
fillets will be $235 and for dressed (i.e., 
beheaded) tuna, $215. Gilled and gutted 
fish of 20-100 pounds transshiped through 
Cristobal and Trinidad will be $230 f.o.b. 
with dressed fish over 90 pounds $215, 
and fillets $230. Tuna delivered at Ponce, 
Puerto Rico, will be subject to c. and f. 
check prices of $275 for gilled and gutted 

| 20- to 100-pound fish, $260 for dressed 
fish over 90 pounds, and $275 for fillets. 


| TUNA EXPORT REGULATION COUNCIL 

| CONSIDERS EXPORT PROBLEMS: 

On July 30, 1959, the President ofthe 

| Japan Federation of Tuna Fishery Asso- 

| ciations, the Chairman of the Export 

| Tuna Freezers' Association, the Man- 
aging Director of the Export Tuna Can- 
ners' Association, and others met with 
the Director of the Japanese Fisheries 

Agency to discuss tuna export problems, 

and particularly the inter-governmental 

negotiations proposed by United States 
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Japan (Contd.): 


Secretary of the Interior Seaton, and to 
formerly initiate the activities of the 
new Tuna Export Regulation Council. 


The Council discussed problem points 
and considered solutions in three areas: 
(1) adjustment of export volume and 
prices; (2) coordination of frozen tuna 
and canned tuna exports; and (3) other 
important matters related to tuna ex- 
ports and the development of the tuna 
industry. 


The Council will be composed of the 
presidents and managing directors of 
the three organizations, and for the time 
being the Council will hold regular meet- 
ings once a month. Special meetings 
will be held whenever one of the mem- 
bers or the Japanese Fisheries Agency 
requests consideration of a special prob- 
lem. Administrative work for the Coun- 
cil will be handled by the Fisheries Agency. 
Top officials of the Japanese Fisher- 
ies Agency explained to the tuna indus- 
try leaders assembled the content of the 
conversation between U. S. Interior Sec- 
retary Seaton and Japan's Agriculture 
Minister Fukuda and their thinking with 
regard to it. First of all, they wish to 
hear from the United States Embassy 
concerning the subjects for discussion 
at the proposed tuna conference, and if, 
after detailed examination, they consider 
that there is a necessity for the negotia- 
tions, they are inclined to accept Secre- 
tary Seaton's proposal and take part in 
such a conference. (Nikkan Suisan Tsu- 
a ey 3. os.) 0 0hCSC“<; 2 ;<C 3S 


TUNA LOIN EXPORTS, 
APRIL-JUNE 1959: 


Japanese exports of tuna loins to the 
United States during April-June this year 
amounted to 800 short tons, according 
to Japan Frozen Food Exporters Associ- 
ation. The total consisted of albacore 
loins 277 tons, and yellowfin loins 523 
tons. Because of very light albacore 
catches, the export price of albacore 
loins rose substantially. At the opening 
of the business year on April 1, the of- 
ficial export check price was US$730 a 
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rose until it reached around $860 at the 


ton f.o.b Japan. The price then gradually 
end of June. 


DIRECT FROZEN TUNA 

| EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC 

| FISHERY TO EUROPE INCREASE: 
Japanese direct exports of frozen At- 
| lantic-caught tuna to European countries 
| other than Italy, which began this year, 
had reached 2,626 metric tons by the end 
of June 1959, 





To Yugoslavia: 435 tons on January 26 
from the No. 12 Zenko Maru; 250 tons on 
| April 2 from the No. 10 Kotoshiro Maru; 
440 tons on April 15 from the Kinryu 
Maru; 275 tons on April 26 from the 
| No. 26 Hoko Maru; 200 tons on May 30 
| from the No. 31 Hoko Maru; 310 tons on 
June 15 from the No. 2 Koyo Maru; total 
1,910 tons. sie 

















To France: 176 tons on June 2 from 
the No. 1 Zenko Maru; 350 tons on June 





10 from the No. 18 Symiyoshi Maru; to- 


tal 526 tons. 


To Greece: 190 tons on March 23 
from the No. 1 Zenko Maru. (Nikkan 


Suisan Tsushin, July 9, 1959.) 








| ASSOCIATION TO STUDY 
| CAUSES OF ''GREEN COLOR" 
| ATLANTIC YELLOWFIN TUNA: 





Percentage of rejects at California 
| canneries of frozen Atlantic yellowfin 
tuna caught and delivered by Japanese 
has been quite high this year. There- 
fore, the Japan Export Frozen Fishery 
Products Inspection Association early 
| in July asked the cooperation of opera- 
| tors of Japanese tuna vessels in the At- 
lantic in investigating the causes of the 
"green color'' of some tuna after they 
are cooked for canning. The purpose is 
to improve the product and cut down on 
the rejects because of ''green color." 


Owners of vessels engaged in the At- 
lantic tuna fishery have been sent forms 
on which details of fish-handling and 
processing aboard the vessel are to be 
recorded. At the conclusion of each trip 
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Japan (Contd.): The design is for a 250-gross-ton ves- 
sel that is said to have a carrying capac- 
t Cristobal or a European port, the cap- |ity equal to a 300-ton vessel. Hitherto 





will forward the report form for the |250-ton boats have carried only 148 to 
cru to the Inspection Association rep- |152 short tons, but the new design is ex- 
resentative in Long Beach, Calif., or | pected to carry about 168 short tons. It 
Venice, Italy. The Association will study | will have a daily freezing capacity of 8 
the form on each lot of tuna and will make tons, as compared with the 3 tons usual 
jetailed report through the exporting on boats of this tonnage. (Nikkan Suisan 
ny to the vessel operator. Peri- | Tsushin, July 8, 1959.) “gee es 


reports Ol 


over-all findings will 
be published. (Sui isan Keizai Shim- 














Vv 9, 1959.) 
‘ | BUILD MORE TUNA LONG-LINERS: 
A Japanese fishing company recently 
purc vate d from another Japanese firm 
VESSELS REP‘ R ch — \the 700-gross-ton 1,200-hp. tuna vessel 
ISHING OFF NEW ZI AL |No. 10 Seisho Maru for 120 million yen 
\ccording to reports received at the |(US$336,000). The company is further 
nese port of Shimizu, the fishing off is lanning to build two new tuna boats of 
,ealand for Australian bluefin tuna |480 tons gross, for which it has already 
his ye ; apanese |collected most of the tonnage rights. 
s No. 7 and No. 8 Marus, of |Construction will start on the first ves- 
ki Port, have b ing ¢ atches |sel this autumn. 
2 eT! tons the irea 
38° S. 160° E. Itisalsorepc rted, | On July 30, 1959, the Japanese Fish- 
he trad ids are strong jeries Agency publis hed announcements 
nd that is extremely |of the granting of 23 fishing boat con- 





struction permits, among them a 679- 
| gross-ton tuna long-liner (Eikyu Maru) 
for another fishery firm. Building of the 
large vessels sailing south Eikyu Maru, equipped with 1,300 hp., 

ild go to the New Zealand W was schec duled to start August 1, andcom- 
is. The No. 18 Kaikei Maru sailed |pletion was expected in November. It will 


was expected tha 






















se grounds from ¢ <i on |cost about 210 million yen (US$588,000). 
king along cold- * gear, | (Nikkan Suisan Tsushin, August 1, 1959.) 
tempel!r ure 1 1S } 
F. (Nippon Suisan Shimbun, ce SF 
| TUNA FISHERY NOTES: 
With the development of the Atlantic 
tuna grounds, Japan's large tuna long- 
IIPYARD DESIGNS MORE liners are exporting Atlantic tuna to the 
FICIENT TUNA LONG-LINE United States and Europe. A large Jap- 
Japanese shipyard has completed anese fishing company is pushing plans to 
esign of a new type of tuna long- establish a tuna fishing base in Liberia, 
er that will carry over 10 percent on the African west coast. The prospec- 
re fish than previous types of the | tive location is either Monrovia or Sila. 
S ize. Among the reasons why the 
S indertook this study is the fact The two Japanese fishing companies 
the prospects of excess salm- catching tuna for the American Samoa 
shermen coming into the tuna fish- tuna cannery and the United States fish 
ries as a result of reorganization of canner operating the Samoa cannery have 
North Pacific fishery, the price per agreed to raise the ex-vessel price of 
for tuna boat construction rights has albacore tuna delivered to Samoa to $275 
isen very high. For this reason pros- a ton as of June 1, 1959. 
tive builders are seeking designs that 
give a high carrying capacity in propor- The ex-vessel price of Atlantic-caught 
tion to gross tonnage. yellowfin tuna delivered by Japanese 





7) 


as 






tittee. 
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Japan (Contd.): Although the total catch limit within Ja 
the Japan-Soviet Treaty area was cut by 

long-liners to Yugoslavia in June was | 25,000 tons this year, the production of 

$285 a metric ton--$3-$4 cheaper than canned salmon was not much different 


earlier this vear. | from that of last year. With canned salm- 
, the 


on prices up and sales going well 
Miura City, Japan, in which the port operating companies cut back their pro- 
1f Misaki is located, has determined the duction of frozen and salted salmon and 
© + + t 


leading tuna long-liners of 1958interms |} canned the fish instead. Also there was 
: 
| 











of ue of catch landed. Vessels over a considerable increase in the catch by 
350 tons gross: No. 15 Marutaka Maru, | Hokk 1ido -based boats operating south of 
86,187,343 yen (US$ ,400); Chosei M | the Japanese-Soviet treaty line and con- 
ru, 66,378,939 yen (US$184,400); Nachi sequently the Hokkaido canned salmon 
Maru, 63,183,420 yen ($175,000). Ves- | pack was better this year than last 
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25,000 tons from last year. Of this quota, 
1ys earlier thar 3t yeal but pink pr 70,834 tons were allocated to the high- 
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1u yn was i i V é Ss be | seas ctoryship fleets. Preliminary re- 
cause of heavy catches after the middl« ports inal te that the actual catch was 
of July. Around the first of July it was ibout 70,650 tons, with the following com- 
expected that chum production might | position by species: red salmon, 15,400; 
+ = J ] 97 ) s« ry) 
reach 400,000-500,000 cases, butcatches | pink salmon, 27,000; chum salmon, 

] 1 194 4 31x 71 ; ; -hin AM ( 2ed 
were unexpectedly small toward the end 24,400; silvers, 3,600; chinook, 200. Red 
of the season. The red catch was about | salmon were under a special catch limit 
as expected. ' of 16,000 tons. 
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Surprisingly, the over-all Japanese 
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Saimon proauction this year 1S 
ted to be only slightly below that 
spite of the 25,000-ton 
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avoided and all of the op- 


unies are considered to 
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This year's Japanese fishery negotia- 
tions with the U.S.S.R. resulted ina 
broad cut of the salmon catch quota with- 
in the treaty area to 85,000 metric tons 
from last year's 110,000 tons. Out of 
the total quota the mothership fleets were 
allotted 70,834 tons. According to the 
mothership operators, when fishing ended 
on July 27 about 70,650 tons of the quota 
had been taken, but it is considered that 
exact fulfillment of the quota is technic- 

] 


The salmon species composition ofthe 

itch by the factoryship fleets was: reds 
(which were under a special voluntary 
limitation of 16,000 tons), 15,400 tons; 

27,000 tons, or more than 30 per- 
ent of the total; chums, about 24,400 


tons; silvers, 3,600 tons; and kings, 200 
The main reasons for the early ful- 
llment of the quota (which was barely 
filled by August 10 last year) were: 
(1) This was a peak year in the pink salm- 
cycle, and the fish were large. Es- 


pecially heavy concentrations of pinks 
were encountered late in July off the 
uuthern tip of Kamchatka. (2) In most 
years about 10 days of fishing are lost 
, but this year 
the weather was fine and operations were 
most uninterrupted. As a result labor 
-osts, fuel cost, and other expenses for 
the motherships were less than expected, 
xport prices for canned salm- 
are up about 10 percent. Further- 
n e, d salmon is selling at a high 
price on the domestic market, so over- 
s are beyond early ex- 
pectations. (Asahi Shimbun, August 4, 


because of bad weather 





SALMON STUDY TEAM 
TO VISIT KAMCHATKA: 

On August 3, 1959, the Japanese Fish- 
ery Agency announced that the Soviet 
Government had assented to a Japanese 
request to send a team to study salmon 
resources in Russia. At the 1959 Japan- 


‘e feared before the season start- | Soviet fishery negotiations both sides 


| agreed to exchange groups of experts 
| for this purpose. Late in June the Jap- 
anese made their request, which has now 





> 
a 
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Japan (Contd.): 


been answered. 
pected to submit 
Japan shortly. 
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The Soviets are also ex- 
a specific request to 


The Japanese team will be headed by 
Professor Hiroaki Aikawa of the Kyushu 


University Facu 
will include Yos 
ring Section of t 
Fisheries Labor 
chief of Nichiro 


North Pacific Division 


of the Foreign \ 


to study salmon 


operations for three 


lty of Agriculture and 
himi Hirano of the Her- 
he Hokkaido Regional 
‘atory, Tojiro Shinada, 
Fishing Company's 
and Jiro Imai 
Their plan is 
resources and fishing 


weeks, beginning 


, 


linistry. 


August 10, at Ust-Bolsheretsk and Oz- 


ernovskiin western Kamchatka. 


led from Hak 
9 aboard 


f 


) 


al 


trol craft No. 15 Konan Maru. (Nihon 


Keizai Shimbun, 


FISHING INI 








They 
for Nakhodka on 
the Fishery 


odate 
Agency pa- 


August 4, 1959.) 


USTRY 


) 
ENJOYING A "QUIET 


BOOM: ' 
} 





1S Of August 1 159 both large and med- 

im-size Japanese fishery enterprises 
vere enjoying a ¢ pectea rosperity 
Bec lS€ f pub y about the diffici 
J pal Sovir snery negotiations, wors- 
ening of the proble s between Jal 1 and 
the Chinese Communis sts and Korea Ss, 
ind uncertainty 0 the form which 
Ay reti vna ig operations will take, 
this pr Sperity Nas not been reflected 
in ny I ked ris¢ n value I tisnery 
ympanies' securities, but in general, all 
ympal y's s es h e increased at 
rapid rate since spring and their busi- 
ess is in good shape, so that the situa- 
tior n be cnal te! ed as 'g et 
Doo! 

Che )] »W pI De ited as some 

the causes of this prosperity. Last 
ear's Antarctic baleen whale oil sold 
on the average for export at 73,532 yen 


(US$204) per me 


fordomestic sal 


for an over-all 


(US$206) per ton. 


price was 71,99 


domestic price 


tric ton, while the price 
es was 85,000 yen (US$236) 
of 74,258 yen 

1. This year the export 

7 yen (US$200) and the 
78,000 yen (US$217) for 


, 


average 


an average of 72,778 yen (US$202). But 


this year storage costs were less, so the 
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price for baleen oil can be considered a- 
bout the same as last year's. For sperm 
oil last year's average export price was 
64,389 yen (US$176) per ton and the do- 
mestic price was 75,000 yen (US$208) for 
an average of 67,554 yen (US$188) per 
ton. This year the over-all average 


a considerable drop from last year. But 


| whale meat has sold unexpectedly well, 


stocks are low, and the price is about 15 
percent above last year's. Furthermore, 
| this year's coastal whaling has been ex- 
| tremely good. 


| sperm oil price was 57,000 yen (US$158), 
| 


In the salmon fishery, despite the cut 
|in the catch quota, total production is at 
| about the same level as last year be- 
of good fishing south of the Japan- 
| Soviet treaty area. Mothership fleet op- 
erations took 30 days less than last year, 
the price of canned salmon is 12 percent 
| higher than last year, and frozen and 
| salted salmon, because of short supplies, 
ire also about 10 percent higher than 
| last year. 


cause 


| Tuna prices are not much different 


|from last year's, but the East China Sea 

| fishery had a record catch of shrimp, 

prices of mackerel-like fishes 

generally up. Sales of frozen prod- 
1 


| 

| 

| and the 

| 

| ucts and sausages continued strong and 
} 

| 


were 


ire expected to top last year by about 20 
All of these favorable factors 
combined have brought good sales to all 


; percent, 


and the hard times that were 
anticipated at the end of the Antarctic 

| whaling season and after the Japan-So- 
viet fishery conference have completely 
failed to materialize. (Nikkan Suisan 
Tsushin, August 1, 1959.) ad: 55% 


|} cOmpanies, 


[ Jar aunese North Pacific King Crab Fact rysh p Pack as__ 
of July 10, 19 


‘ Genesee: ——— = 








ek. ee Bay 
| = eee We 
(Cs. of 48half- pound cans) 


Suly 2510 pack o. . +s aes 
Total pack to July 10 .... 


228 , 962 
70, 000 





} 
} 
} 
| 






1958 pack to July 10. 188, 565 1/59, 850 
Target ps ++ -| 280,000 _| _73,500_ 


Final on June 30. 
Note: Data drom Japanese Fisheries Agency as given in 
newspaper Hokkai Suisan for July 18. 
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Japan (Contd.): 


KING CRAB PACK QUOTA 
IN BERING SEA FILLED: 
- The Japanese king crab factoryship 
operating in the Bering Sea has 
1 its quota of king crab meat for 
gency an- 
ed early in August. The target 
k established for the one fleet in the 
Sea was 73,500 cases (48 63 Oz. 
: had been report- 





s season, the Fisheries A 
t 


70,000 cases had been packed. 
( he one fleet in the Bering 
ed n] 59.850 ses 
re so 4 ryship fleets 
C he Okhotsk Se yr king 
tne < ined ick targe or this 
S¢ eets is 280,000 cases 
( tal ) 216,90 cases 
ckKed D I S e on 





rts ol anneda pe Toot 
5 ne igred nt) tO 
1p tes ere expected to exz- 
y S f Shipme s [0 
JOY taled approxi- 
000 cases. About 80 perce: 
€ ) S Im de ron 
1959 prices per cus¢ 
0 yen (US$2.64) f.o.b. Jap 
) ctl l Packe1 ure 
€ me) OK nd no neas 
ne I Ke ne pe food 
t he « nning orf tuné 
é cker's rgin is slim, 
de ble interest in th 
S¢€ le S ) ( I 1ed 
K ¢ I jap ese mar- 
t 
¢ oT'€ e! ir ( the Sales 
l ap es packers, l- 
is some selling of Japanese 
s' brands. Beginning around Feb- 


é 5 
Viarch of this year, there was 
ous increase in sales by trad- 
to supermarkets, 
las upset the market in the U- 
ted States. According to the Japanese 
lers, the wholesale price inthe United 
States, which was around $5.50 a case 
ll of 1958, had dropped to $4.50 


July 1959 


, 
panies aire 
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Canned fish pet food was first devel- 
oped in Japan by a firm in Shimizu three 


| years ago, and now nearly 40 firms in 


Shizuoka Prefecture are using fish to 


| make canned pet food. 





Shizuoka fish canners pack white meat 
and light meat canned tuna from albacore 
and skipjack and thereby earn for Japan 
about 10 billion yen worth of dollars 
(US$27.8 million) every year. Thescraps 
and dark meat waste are packed as flakes 
for the domestic market. However, can- 
ning the tuna waste as pet food seems to 
be more remunerative and now about 60 
percent of the tuna flake material is 
packed as pet food. 

The canned pet food is packed in No, 2 
tuna cans. The contents of the cans are 
less than for flakes for human consump- 
tion, there is no need to add soy sauce, 
and when skipjack is used as raw material 
the manufacture of pet food is about 20 
percent more profitable than the manu- 
facture of tuna flakes. Furthermore, 
whether the ultimate consumer is a cat 
or a human being, as an export product 
the canned pet food enjoys tax exemption 
and a rebate on the cost of the cans. 
yroduction in Shizuoka Pre- 
y»e about 600,000 cases, 
1illion yen (US$1.7 million), 

ited States importer who recent- 
ly visited Shimizu stated that pet food 
orders could easily reach 1 million cases 
annually. 


> 
I 


I 
11 | 


About a year ago a Tokyo pet dealer 
had the idea of introducing canned food 
for cats and dogs in that city, but in Ja- 
pan the cats and dogs, like their masters, 
subsist mainly on rice, and they showed 
little interest in canned food, so the busi- 
ness did not prosper. Greater care is 
to be taken in the packing of canned pet 
food for export to the United States than 
is done in the case of canned fish for 
| human consumption in Japan. (Nikkan 
|Suisan Tsushin, July 26 and 31, 1959.) 


| 
| CANNED PET FOOD 

| EXPORTS TO UNITED STATES 
| CONTINUE AT HIGH RATE; 


Japanese exports to the United States 
of canned pet food or animal food (with 
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Japan (Contd.): 


fish as one of the principal ingredients) 
continued at a high rate, Shimizu area 
reports indicate. In June this year 
33,730 cases were exported to the United 
States, substantially exceeding the ex- 
pected exports of 30,000 cases. If ex- 
ports continue at this rate, it is expected 
that 1959 exports will amount to 300,000 
cases as compared with 200,000 cases 
in 1958. The current f.o.b. Japan price 
is reported at $2.90 a case. (Industrial 
News, July 23, 1959.) aay 7 @ 





ADDITION - BERING SEA 

FISH-MEAL FACTORYSHIP 

TO BE LICE bw D 

~ Domestic and fo reigh dem al na for fish 
1.eal as an additive to feed f domestic 

animals has recently been on ‘the in- 


crease, and a number of large fishing 


5 5 
companies in Japan have made applica- 
I I 
tion for permits to engage in factory- 
shir Y . ; ,a 7 +} > ’ T’} 
ship operations in the Bering 5ea. The 


Japanese Fisheries Agency is expected 


shortly to license some additional fleets. 
At present two companies are each 
operating one fleet, with a total annual 
meal production (principally from flat- 
fish) of 18,000 tons | 
eries Agency issues 
there are expected to be three addition- 
al fleets. Each fleet would have a plan- 
ned production of 8,000-10,000 metric 


tons. 


unned. If the Fish- 


icenses, 


1 
1 
| 


next year 


According to the Fishery Agency's 
investigations, the annual world de- 
mand for fish meal is about 1.3 million 
short of that amount In the case of Ja- 
pan, almost all of the production is ex- 
age to meet domestic demand. There- 
fore the Government is inclined to li- 
cense additional production on the grounds 
that it is not likely to push the pric: 
down from the present level. 

The question of conservation of the 
resource is a delicate one and the Fish- 
eries Agency has stated that beginning 


ed on the resources which supply the 
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tons, and the supply is about he 9 tons 


ported, and recently there arose a short- 


this year full-scale studies will be start- 
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raw material for fishmeal. (Nihon Keizai 


| Shimbun, August 4, 1959.) oF 


FISH MEAL PLANT 
ORDERED FOR BERING 
SEA FACTORYSHIP OPERATION; 


A Japanese fishing company recently 
ordered a fish-meal plant from Germany 
for its planned fish-meal factoryship op- 
erations in the Bering Sea next year. Im- 
portation of this plant will require 90 
million yen (US$250,000) in foreign ex- 
change, of which the Japanese firm paic 
down 27 million yen (US$75,000) when the 
order was placed. Importation and as- 
sembly of the plant in Japan will cost an- 
other 60 million yen (US$167,000), bring- 
ing the whole cost to 150 million yen 
(US$417,000). The plant, which will proc- 
ess 500 tons of fish a day, is scheduled 
to reach Yokohama from Hamburg around 
the middle of next March. (Nik suis 


in, August 1, 1959.) 


i 
+ 





PACK QUOTA FOR 
CANNED MACKEREL-PIKE 
BY STYLE AND CAN SIZE: 


The Japanese Export Canned Saury 
Producers' Association met July 21 and 
decided on the pack quota for canned 
saury or mackerel-pike by style of pack 
and can size for the 1959 production year 
(August-July 1960). It is planned to pack 
60,000 cases of 4 dozen No. 4 cans in 
tomato sauce; 275,000 cases of tall No. 1 


|}cans in brine; and 325,000 cases of 4 doz- 


en No. 4 cans in brine; a total of 660,000 
cases. Because inventories of old mer- 
chandise are excessive and sales are 
slow, it was decided not to produce any 
oval No, 1 cans, oval No. 3 cans, or tall 
No. 1 cans in tomato sauce, which have 
been the principal pack categories in the 


|past. Selling prices will remain un- 


changed, but because the market condi- 
tions are unstable, the market develop- 
ment assessment (a fund for takingcare 
of price fluctuations) was raised to 100 


|yen (about 28 U. S. cents) a case, double 


last year's assessment, so the packer's 
j}actual receipts will be lowered on the 
average by about 50 yen (14 U. S. cents) 
a case, 
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Japan (Contd.): 


Plans for export sales in the 1959 ex- 
rt year are as follows (in cases): 


Egypt 170,000, Burma 150,000, Singa- _—‘| | 
re and Malaya 48,000, Ceylon 175,000, | 
] 


Guinea 





0,000, West Africa 55,000, 
Philippines 2,000, other countries 
45,000. Old stocks carried over from 
ar's total 360,000 cases; new pro- 
will be 660,000 cases. (Nikkan 


ly 22, 1959.) 


] 
25 
Su n Tsushin, Ju 


VM TO EXPLORE FOR 
OFF MEXICAN WEST COAST: 


trading firm has entered 
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ave increased sharply during the five 
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t 5 45,427147,917 | 44,700] 48,585 | 
T a 
rin 50,940 | 
- . mal heating 
ear etween 1954 and 1958. Exports of fresh and frozen 





were up elevenfold (from 289 tons to 3,484 tons) 
54 to 1958. Imports increased from 69 tons to 4,159 


1 the same period. 





Jnited States was Japan’s principal customer for 
nshrimp andin 1958 imported 77.0 percent (2,682 tons) 
total Japanese exports of 3,484 tons. Between 1954 
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and 1957 the United States imported about 95 percent of the 
Japanese exports of frozen shrimp. 





























Table 2 - Japan’s Exports and Imports of Shrimp, 
1954-1958 
|Fresh or | Dried or . 
Frozen Salted | Canned Total 
bs wore eels Ch OSU Babe). sss we eee 
jExports: | | 
1958: 
All Exports 3,484 904 42 | 4,430 
ToU.S 2,682 233 12 | 2,927 
1957: re = 
| All Exports 949 | 39 |} 3,618 
To U.S. 190 | $i 2,746 
ro 956 + = +—— — 
All Exports 2,417 1,006 59 3,482 
ToU.s | 2,368 | _219 31 2,618 
1955: 
All Exports 865 1,031 1/ 1,896 
ToU.S | 82 118 1/ 945 
954 
All Exports 289 1,387 1/ 1,676 
TroU.S 269 99 1/ 368 
r + oe oon —— 
Ir 3 
4,159 5 2/ 4,212 
3 265 131 2/ 3,400 | 
4 1 1/ 46 
- 132 1/ 132 
- | T/ 69 
— _— — A Bf ee 
\3 — Sesiiind sopenrely before 1956 
3 Not lassified as to country f origin. -— = a 


an important customer for Japa 
United States imports of this 
° of 99 tons in 1954 toa 














Libya 

| FISHERIES TRENDS, 

| APRIL-JUNE 1959: 

| Tuna: In the Tripolitania area of Lib- 
|ya, the tuna-fishing season began under 
|very inauspicious circumstances. By 

| mid-April only 6 of the 10 companies 

| engaged in this industry in 1958 were 
j}able or willing to resume operations. 

| Most of the other firms found themselves 
unable to compete as increased produc- 
tion costs (mainly due to new labor and 
social insurance laws) compelled them 
|to cease activities. At least one of the 
|active companies had labor troubles 
|when its fishermen went on strike, but 
|the company's threat to close down com- 
| pletely soon resulted in a compromise. 


| It was unfortunate that four of the 

|tuna processing firms ceased operations, 
because the tuna catch surpassed expec- 
tations. Duringthe May-to-early-June 
period the companies operated off the 
western Tripolitania coast and although 
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Libya (Contd.): 


the season was not over, they had caught 
about 12,000 tuna, weighing approximate- 
ly 1,200 metric tons. Since mid-June 
the fishing has been concentrated off the 
eastern shores of the Province and the 
catch continued better than average. 


Sponges: The sponge fishing season 
in Tripolitania continued on at a very 
low level as the Greek fishing fleet did 
not begin to make its annual appearance 
until the very end of the period. Only 
five Libyan firms were engaged in sponge 
fishing this year. By mid-June their 
combined catch totaled no more than 
1,500 kilos (3,306 pounds). It was ex- 
pected, however, that the arrival of the 
Greek vessels (about 60 were expected) 
would result in much greater production 


as they operate in deep water where the 


quantity of sponges obtained is much 
greater and the quality higher than those 
secured just offshore by the local firms. 
In Cyrenaica the sponge fishing in 
austry, once one O! Tne principal indus 
es he Pro Ceé Vas virtu lly 
ear r as tl 1959 seaso vas . 
ernec | vil r, meet he erms ) 
he Cyr 1 Spor € nopo!l (TE 900, 
rr about 1 S$ 1.400 ] cense, 40 lice ses 
] ), Greek sponge fisher ST 
es I s sne iT least OI he 
ese seas (T ed States Embassy 
j ch fr rr July 14, 1959.) 
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Malaya 


JOINT JAPANESE-MALAYAN TUNA 
FISHING COMPANY FORMED: 


=i 


ceotiations i r tne estapdlisnment yT 

t P| ey a b or 

Sé S ( 

rod 
ea y€ € 
ne) i P L. ] € ( ja 

Ccapl lized at 900,000 Vialay in dollars 
(US$164,000), of which the Japanese sid 
has put up 49 percent. 


Operations will be started shortly 
with five 150-ton tuna boats. (Suisan 
Keizai Shimbun, July 8, 1959.) 
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| Mexico 


FISHERY TRENDS, JULY 1959: 

The Mexican Office of Fishery Inspec- 
tion in Ensenada reports that the 1958/59 
spiny lobster season (October to March) 
was exceptionally good. About 1,960,000 
pounds of spiny lobster were landed as 
compared with average annual landings 
| of 1,000,000 pounds. 





| ENSENADA AREA 
| 


The fish canneries in Ensenada, which 
have been complaining of lack of business 
for the past few years, are doing better. 
Two which have been idle are now work- 
ing again. There are now ten canneries 
operating in the Ensenada area, the U- 
nited States Consulate in Tijuana report- 
ed on July 10, 1959. 





New Zealand 


FISHERIES TRENDS, 1958: 

~ Landings in 1958 of fish and shellfish 
in New Zealand of about 55.3 million 
pounds were down about 1 percent from 
the 55.8 million pounds landed in 1957. 
r demand for export fish, es- 
ustralia, contributed to a 


12 percent to 9.8 million pounds from 11.1 
pounds in 1957. The 1958 land- 
ings of this product were close to 33.2 
under the landings for 1956. The 
record catch of 183 humpback whales at 
Tory Channel Station in 1958 yielded 
1,538 short tons of whale oil, 448 tons of 
whale meat, and 134 tons of bone meal. 
The station at Great Barrier Island did 


Spiny lobster landings in 1958 declined 


percent 
I 


not operate during 1958, but will operate 
1959, The season so far in 1959 has 
been exceptionally good witl yre whales 
ble catchers 
Exports of frozen fish declined to a- 


bout 5.3 million pounds in 1958 from7.3 
million pounds in 1957 and spiny lobster 
exports (mostly tails) dropped sharply 
ito only 2.6 million pounds from 4.4 mil- 
lion pounds in 1957. Most of the tails 
are exported to the United States. 








Ne 


October 1959 


New Zealand (Contd.): 


During 1958, regional committees, 
consisting of representatives of the 
wholesale, retail, and production side 
f the fish industry were set up in Auck- 


tago, West Coast, and Nelson to assist 
and guide the Fishing Industry Advisory 
Council in the consideration of local 
problems. The question of licensing of 
the fishing industry has been under study 
und a report on this problem prepared 
by the Council is being examined by the 
Marine Department. 
&, 
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Norway 


FISHING AND WHALING 
INDUSTRY TRENDS, JUNE 1959: 

A total of 769,503 metric tons of fish 
vas landed in Norway from January 1 to 
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June 13, 1959, as compared to 765,611 
and 1,183,144 tons during the same peri- 
ods of 1958 and 1957, respectively. Most 
of the annual catch is landed during the 
first half of the year. 


The fishermen's marketing organiza- 
tion (Norges Raafisklag) in North Nor- 
way and the dominant fish filleting and 
freezing concern (Norsk Frossenfisk A/L) 
are in a long and bitter dispute over fish 
prices. The Government recently ruled 
that the difference between the prices 
set by the marketing association for fish 
sold to the freezing industry and for sim- 
ilar fish sold to dryers and salters shall 
be substantially less than that heretofore 
in effect. The marketing association im- 
mediately renounced an agreement it had 
recently concluded with the freezing in- 
dustry providing for somewhat lower prices 
duringthe summer months. The fish fillet 
and freezing concern has announced its in- 
tention to sue the fishermen's marketing 
organization for breach of contract. 





On the herring fishing grounds off west coast of Norway. Large purse seine set around a submerged school of 
herring. Seine has been pursed and net is lifted into the mechanized purse-seine dories to concentrate the 
fish in the bag of the net. 
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Norway (Contd.): 


The Ministry of Fisheries has sub- 
mitted a report to the Norwegian Stort- 
ing with proposals for improving profits 
in the fishing industry. These proposals 
are based on the recommendations of 
the Brofoss Committee and differ from 
them only in detail. The Ministry rec- 
ommends, among other things, the re- 
placement of many of the smaller boats 
with 65- to 85-foot vessels, the building 
of more large ocean-going trawlers, the 
use of more powerful engines, increased 
fisheries research, additional credit fa- 
cilities for fishermen, and subsidies on 
tackle and equipment to take the place 
of fish-price supports. 


Repl ane to a question in the Storting, 
the Fx ign Minister stated on May 19, 
1959, according to the press account, 
that the extension by the Faroe Islands 
of its fishing boundary would not ad 
Ve rsely affect Norwe gian fishing inter- 
ests He 1aded tI Norwa 1 1 cr 
tinue to take no u eral action on the 


fishing boundary question before it had 


been discussed at the Law of the Sea 
Conference scheduled to be held Gen- 
eva next year. 


Following the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Whaling Convention in London, 
which ended in a deadlock and resulted 
in Norway's withdrawal from the Con- 
vention, the Minister of Industry and 
Handicrafts was reported to have stated 
that Norway will continue to abide by 
the regulations of the Convention per- 
taining to the conservation of whale 
stocks and that toward this end the Gov- 
ernment will later in the summer estab- 
lish a national quota for the Norwegian 
ee He is reported to have 
stated further that in the event any ini- 
tiative is taken to hold further talks on 
the allocation of whale quotas among the 
whaling nations, Norway would promptly 
participate. 


The last unsold stocks of whale oil 
from the Norwegian production during 


the 1958/59 Antarctic whaling season 
(United States Embassy 
, dated July 16, 


have been sold. 


dispatch from Oslo 1959.) 
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MARINE OILS AND FISH MEAL PRODUCTION, 
FOREIGN TRADE, AND DISTRIBUTION, 1956-1959: 
arine : I Total production 

of marine oils by Norway declined from about 
257,000 metric tons in 1957 to about 202,000 tons 
in 1958, and is expected to remain at roughly 
200,000 tons in 1959, The forecast for 1959 is 
based on the final estimates of the Antarctic 
whaling expedition and the returns from the Norwe- 





| gian winter herring fisheries (both of which are 


completed for 1959). 


The production of Antarctic whale and sperm 


| oil was lower by 15 percent in the 1957/1958 sea- 

| son. The nine Norwegian expeditions participating 
| in the 1957/1958 whaling season produced 123,946 

| tons of whale oil and 20,751 tons of sperm oil. The 


Norwegian shore station at Husvik Harbor was not 
operated during 1958. 


Preliminary results from the 1958/59 Antarctic 
whaling season indicate a further reduction of 
whale and sperm oil production. According to pre- 
liminary reports, the total Norwegian production 
of whale oil from the nine floating expeditions and 
the Norwegian shore station at Husvik Harbor is 
only 123,803 tons of whale oil and 14,904 tons of 
sperm oil. 


The 1958/59 pelagic season started January 7 
and ended on March 16, 1959, while the Norwegian 
shore station was in operation from October 1, 1958, 
through March 31, 1959. 


The two Norwegian shore stations which operate 
with six catcher boats off the coast of Norway pro- 
duced 672 tons of sperm oil and 612 tons of whale 
oil in 1958 as compared with 227 tons of sperm 
oil and 769 tons of whale oil in 1957. The two 
stations operated in the summer of 1959. 


The production of herring oil in 1958 totaled 
only 34,000 tons in 1958 as compared with 17,424 
tons in 1959 and 110,828 tons in the record year 
of 1956. The winter herring, which is the main 
basis for the Norwegian production of herring oil, 
arrived late in the season and, in addition, fishing 
was severely hampered by high winds. As a result, 
| the total catch was only 3,712 million hectoliters 
| (345, 116 metric tons), or 43 percent of the catch 

| in 1957, which also was a poor year. 


The outlook for 1959, although slightly better 
| than in 1958, is still not very promising. 


| The Ministry of Fisheries, which furnishes the 
| most accurate estimates on fish-liver oil produc- 
tion, has estimated that total production of fish- 

| liver oil in 1958 totaled about 16,500 tons, or about 
18 percent more than in 1957. Preliminary reports 
indicate a further increase in the production of 
|fish- liver oil in 1959. 


The results from the 1958 sealing season were 
very good. The registered catch of seals was 
increased from 208,271 in 1957 to 260,819 in 1958. 
The total landed value of the catch increased from 
12.5 million kroner (US$1.8 million) to 17.2 mil- 
lion kroner (US$2.4 million) and the estimated 
production of seal oil was about 5,500 tons as com- 
pared with about 4,700 tons in 1957. 
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Norway (Contd.): 
g: 
a ae MMs ES _ Norway ' 's Production of Marine Oils, 1956-1959 
PEO STRAS ue —__} 195937 | 1958 | 1957 | 1956 
o 6 0,0 ere 0 eo CRORES ORD 6 6 as ow Ue 
12,000 11, 900 10, 300 12, 400 
5,000 4, 600 3, 700 4,500 
4 43,000 34,000 67, 424 110,828 | 
60, 000 50, 000 $1,424 127,728 
5, 000 5, 500 4,700 5, 000 
14,904 20,751 16, 874 22,569 
400 | 672 | 227 469 
14, 304 21,423 | 17,101 23,035 
123, 803 123,946 | 153, 167 121, 898 
2 | 600 as 769 649 
| 124, 403 124,558 | 153,936 122, 547 
203, 707 201,981 | 257, 161 278, 213 
a Ta 2 - Nor 7 's In nports of Maris 1e Oils, is 957 7-1958 _ ¥ es 
ca — 58 mame 
Commodit Metele — TT Uss~ | Metric 
em: 1 000 __Tons 
| ~¥ 326 7 98 532 | 708 
589 731 | 102 | 1 527 
: oe 6, 632 8,352 } i169 | 3 269 
(vita A) rine-anima aA a . J19 5,610 | 785 1,070 
- 1 977 
| 5 3 . 134 
t } 362 512 | 7.5 746 
1, 186 4,768 | 668 | 902 
Ase 694 538 | 75 | 1,214 
r ern w|15,713 | 24,312 | 3,403 | 20,547 
Tat € sE xports ¢ of “Marine Oils : ace Si 
< Ee A ST 
Metric ] ,000 | US$ Metri | 1,000 US$ 
Tons _ 3 i __| 1,000 | _Tons | Kr, 1,000 ] 
i cove nch CREE | 95,099 [135,911 | 19,027 | 106,215. | 175,709 24,599 | 
ttlenose oil, ..... 14,353 19,719 | 761 | 9.771 15,940 | 2,232 | 
7 ee eee 240 «(| 307 | 43 | 566 901 126 | 
DOE site Soe anette , 144 5,786 | 810 | 5,136 | 8,145 | 1,140 | 
MB 5 «.s tie © © ee 17 7°763 34, 429 4,820 | 16, 348 35,998 5,040 I 
, edible mn 1, 661 3, 330 466 | 2, 100 4,539 | 635 . 
writ s, other ... 1, 252 1,946 272 «(| 2,569 4,847 | 679 7 
- ~ A a) | | | 7 
ae ie 92 1,134 159 48 1,951 | 273 | 
AUS x arine | 
77,735 10, 883 49,786 | 111,361 | 15,590 
4 | 
12,657 | 1,772 | 10,157 19, 325 2,705 
6,674 | 934 | 4,900 | 7,726 1,082 
cS im ‘ 
10,126 | 1,418 | 4,322 | 10,446 1, 462 
ther 5 4,465 | 625__ | ee 3,056 428 
I 314, 219 43,990 | 214,213 [| 399,944 55,991 
reese 
a Distribution of Norwegian-Produced Cy [ ~ Table 5 - Norway's Supply and Distribution of 
Whale Oil, 195 7 -1958 Marine Oils, 1956-1958 
Country a ks Tae aE | 1958 | 195737 [195617 
Pit meee, Ss . «+s (MetricTons).... 
we at eo oe he ‘31, 677 54, 255 Stocks, January 1 ....j] 72,019 68, 410 51, 417 
st Gem | 25,012 23, 589 Production. . 2... 201,981 | 257, 161 | 278,213 
Kin .| 30,573 23,052 Imports . . oss 2s | 15,718 | 20,547 | 19, 180 
3,537 1,763 Total supply » - +» ++ | 289,713 | 346,118 | 348, 810 
| 4,993 10, 083 oT ae ara . « | 192,546 | 214,213 | 202, 381 
2,121 11, 332 Consumption ... - | 52,276 59,886 | 78,019 
12, 460 23, 230 Stocks, December 31 --| 44,891 72,019 68, 410 
2, 120 3, 645 Total distribution . . | 289,713 | 346,118 | 348, 810 
122, 493 1/ Revised. 
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Norway (Contd.): 





Table 6 - Norway's Stocks of Marine Oils, 1954-1958 
(as of December 31) 

1958 | 1957 | 1956 ; 1955 | 1954 
ce 6 be - (Metric Tons) 








Product 





Crude herring oil 
& whale oil . . . |44,580|71, 764 |67, 981] 48, 237 |47, 814 
Othermarine oil , 311 355 439} 3,180] 1,469 
Total .. ..|44,891]72,019] 68, 410] 51, 417] 49, 283 
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low the price obtained for the oil produced during 
the 1956/57 season. The prices varied greatly-- 
about 2,000 tons were sold at £80 (US$224.80) per long 
ton; 5,000 long tons at E78 £78 15s.(US$219.39); 
500 long tons at E.70 (US$196.70; 45,991 long tons at 
E77 10s. (US$216.42); and 68,500 long tons were 
sold at E.67 10s. (US$188.41). The total value of the 
1957/58 whale oil production was about 176 million 
kroner (US$24.6 million) as compared with 256 mil- 
lion kroner (US$35.8 million) in 1956/57. 
























































L ites Table 7 - Norway's Exports of Fish Meal, 1957-1958 (FE —] 
Country of 1958 1957 i 
Bectaion Metric 1, 000 US$ Metric 1, 000 | US$ 
sey Tons _Ky 1,000 Tons Kr, 1,000 | 
TCR 5. anece.6. oim.6c 118 17 3, 640 3, 681 515 
SR ar 3,785 530 2,529 2,992 419 
i. , ERE RE EA 10,001 1,400 7,921 8,055 1,128 
MR Met si wars toe wa 8, 878 1,243 9,043 10, 884 1,524 
A EEE RA Rt SAE 15,135 2,119 20, 825 23,992 3, 359 
ME Ce bk ck tk ee oe 2 3,924 549 2,796 3, 120 437 
Belgium-Luxemburg ......-. 10,901 1,526 | 9,695 11,544 1, 616 
Sr Oe ee ee oe | 3,802 532 | 4,156 4, 204 589 | 
DE cc uihs, « leransr td Aveil 18, 153 2,541} 15,038 17, 836 2,497 | 
DUNNE «6.9 6 316 @ 0 0 6 be Bs. |} 13,096 1, 833 17,491 20, 850 2,919 | 
ee SP ae Te ee | 21,471 3, 006 32, 132 38, 258 5,356 | 
SS Fee ree ee | 1,478 207 3, 469 3,958 558 
EE ee ee eee a | 5.855 | 7,998 | 1, 120 5,961 7,239 1,013 
Ferrero [17105567 [118,738 [| 16,623 [27134,609 | 156,613 21,92 
1/ Of which 89, 437 tons valued at 103 mill 1er (US$14.4 million) were herring meal. 
le, Of which 120,468 tons, valued at 142.9 million kroner (US$20 million), were herring meal. 


FOREIGN TRADE: Mainly as a result of a sub- 
stantial reduction in imports of herring oil, total 
Norwegian imports of all marine oils were reduced 
from 20,547 tons in 1957 to 15,713 tons in 1958. 


Exports of crude and processed marine animal 
oils were reduced from 214,213 tons in 1957 to 
192,546 tons in 1958. 


Fish-liver oil exports in 1958 increased some- 
what over 1957 exports mainly as a result of a 
substantial increase in sales to Czechoslovakia, 
which purchased about 5,100 tons, or close to 30 
percent of total Norwegian exports of fish-liver 
oils. 


Exports of crude herring oil were down to 240 
tons in 1958 as compared with 566 tons in 1957 
and 1,839 tons in 1956 as a result of the low her- 
ring oil production. Seal oil exports were 4,144 
tons in 1958, or about 20 percent less than in 1957. 
More than 95 percent of total seal oil exports were 
sold to West Germany. 


Total exports of hardened edible marine oils 
were 39,500 tons in 1958 as compared with 49 800 
tons in 1957. The U.S.S.R. was the main purchaser 
with 27,000 tons, or about 68 percent of the total 
exports. In 1957, U.S.S.R. imported 33,000 tons 
or about 66 percent of Norway's total exports of 
hardened edible marine oils. As in previous 
trade agreements between Norway and U.S.S.R., 
some 30,000 tons of hardened marine fats were 
included in the agreement for 1959. 


DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES: Norwegian 
production of whale and sperm oil from the 1957/58 
Antarctic season was sold, as usual, through the 


Norwegian whaling companies' common marketing 
pool, 


The average price for whale oil in 1958 was L.72 
(US$202.32) per long ton, or about 16 percent be- 








According to reports, the Norwegian whaling 
companies have sold about 91,500 long tons of 
this year's production to a large British firm and 
to the Norwegian whale oil hardening plant at 
E72 10s. (US$202.46) per long ton. In addition, 
about 9,500 long tons have been sold at prices 
varying between E74 (US$207.94) and E75 
(US$210.75). Prices show a slight improvement 
over the 1958 level. 


Sperm oil prices were substantially reduced 
in 1958 (average price was E65 (US$182.65 
per long ton) or about 22 percent below the prices 
obtained for the 1956/57 production. Because the 
sperm oil production was higher in 1957/58 than 
during 1956/57, the total value declined only from 
28 million kroner (US$3.9 million) to 27 million 
kroner (US$3.8 million). 


STOCKS: Stocks of marine oils decreased by 
about 38 percent from 1957 and totaled 44,891 tons 
at the end of 1958. 


CONSUMPTION: According to estimates on the 
basis of available statistics, the Norwegian con- 
sumption of marine oils and products was reduced 
from about 60,000 tons in 1957 to about 52,300tons 
in 1958. 


Fish Meal: PRODUCTION: Norway's produc- 
tion of fish meal dropped from about 175,000 tons 
in 1957 to about 95,000 tons in 1958, as a result of 
the poor herring catch in 1958. Results from the 
1959 herring season indicate that the production of 
herring and other fish meal will increase some- 
what and may reach 115,000 or 120,000 tons. 


EXPORTS: Fish meal exports dropped from 
134,699 tons in 1957 to 105,964 tons in 1958. The 
United Kingdom, France, West Germany, and the 
Netherlands provide the best markets for Norwe- 
gian fish meal. 
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way (Contd.): 


The average export price for fish meal dropped 


from 1,162 kroner (US$162.68) per ton in 1957 to 


1,123 kroner (US$157.22) per ton in 1958. 


Pakistan 


i ine = IES DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
ry 








EX] ED TO STIMULATE 
ernie? EXPORTS: 
~ Six private trawlers and more than _ 
s fitted with marine Diesel engines 
ted to join the present small 
S et of 2 mode ‘ishing trawlers 
luring the next fish- 
S e Pakistan's fro- 
np export trade. 
oper tions (De- 
1 1959), two trawlers 
yperated by the Fisheries De- 
ent caught 225,232 pounds of shrimp 
ued at Rs. 125,000 ($26,250). 
rom the Government fisheries 
fe s, the Government of Pakistan 
s recently sanctioned the following 





and shrimp are unloaded from the boat and car- 
n mat baskets at the fishing village of Ibra- 
West Pakistan, about 11 miles from Karachi. 





lisheries development 


the private 


program under 
implementation 
course of a year at the total 

t Rs. 12,000,000 ($2,520,000). 
Three-fourths of this sum will be avail - 
able in foreign exchange. 


sector for 
Nithin the 


ost of abou 


The development program includes 
the following: 
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Productién: Karachi: carriervessels 
2; mechanized fishing boats 8; shrimp 
trawler 1. Makran Coast including 
Gwadur; carriervessels 1; mechanized 
fishing boats 4; shrimp trawler 1. West 
Pakistan: insulated vans 4; insulated 
boxes 1,000. East Pakistan: fishing 
launches and boats 4 (Khulna coastal 
Area 2, Chittagong & Cox's Bazar Area 
2); carrier vessels 2 (Khulna Area 1, 
Chittagong 1); insulated vans 4; shrimp 
trawler 2 (Khulna Area 1, Chittagong 1); 
coid storages 4 (one each at Sylhet, 
Khulna, Rajbari, and Chittagong); ice 
plants 4 (one each at Sylhet, Khulna, 
Khopupara, and Goalando). 

Fish Industries: Makran Coast: 
shrimp freezing plants 2, canning plants 


2, and fish meal plants 2. East Pakistan: 
shrimp freezing plants 2, canning plants 
5 : 


2, and fish meal plant 1. 


2 


The Pakista 
reasonable 


n Government will give 
assistance to private parties 
who may wish to take advantage of and 
participate in this program. Coopera- 
Societies will be given preferential 


tive 


treatment (Pakistan Affairs, July 1, 1959). 
<2 
rs 
— 
Peru 
EXPORTS OF SELECTED 


- ARINE PROD CTS, 

JANUARY-MARCH 1958 and 1959: 
During the first quarter of this year 
Peru's exports of selected marine prod- 
ucts were up sharply from the same 
period in 1958. Exports of fish meal in 
January-March this year of 51,058 met- 
ric tons were more than double the 











[ Peruvian Exports of Principal Marine 
Products, January-March, 1958 & 1959 | 
4 "St ¢ >Y 
Product 15 50 ; ae 
* (Metric Tons). . 
Canned bonito. . 3,540 2,884 
Fish meal 51,058 24,492 
Tuna, frozen 2,976 1,401 
Skipjack, frozen 930 640 
Sperm oil .. 3,749 _2,790 | 


24,492 tons exported in the same months 
The f.o.b. value of fish meal 


of last year. 
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Peru (Contd.): 


exports for the same period rose about 
110.7 percent or from US$2.8 million in 
1959. 


At the present time there are about 
70 fish-meal reduction plants in Peru 
and further expansion of this industry 
is expected to raise the production to 
180,000 metric tons yearly. Fish-meal 
consumption in Peru is about 350 tons 
a month, mostly as a supplement for 
poultry and hog feeds. The balance of 
the production is finding a ready market 
in Europe and the United States. 


Fish-meal production in 1958 was es- 
timated at 112,000 metric tons, almost 


double the production in 1957. 


; ~Te4 


Portugal 


CANNED FISH EXPORTS, 
JANUARY-APRIL 1959: 


~ Exports of canned fish by Portugal 





during January-April 1959 amounted to 
21,755 metric tons (1,201,000 cases), 
valued at US$11.2 million, as compared 


with 17,875 tons, vaiued at US$10.0 mil- 
lion, for the same period in 1958. Sar- 
dines in olive oil exported during 
first 4 months of 1959 amounted to 


t US$7.8 million. 








Exports, January-April 1959 _| 





(“Foriuguase Ca . 
me Oc i __| January ~April 1959 | 
l | Metric T US$ 
| om | 
Sardines in olive oil . . ° eo « ate } y//7 | 
Sardines & sardinelike fish in brine. .| 673 | 136 | 
[Tuna & tunalike fish in olive oil. . .| 772 558 | 
[Anchovy fillets . 1,597 
746 





ackerel in olive oil .....2.5-s | 
Other fish. ee ee | —— =e ee! 
__total ae ee eee ee ae eee 


During January-April 1959, the lead- 
ing canned fish buyer was Germany with 
4,913 tons (valued at US$2.4 million), fol-| 
lowed by Italy with 2,880 tons (valued at 
US$1.5 million), the United States with 
2,049 tons (valued at US$1.5 million), 
Belgium-Luxembourg with 1,775 tons 
(valued at US$867,000), and Great Brit- 
ain with 1,736 tons (valued at US$828,000). 
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Exports to the United States included 
1,037 tons of anchovies, 49 tons of tuna, 
919 tons of sardines, and 19 tons of mack- 
erel. (Conservas de Peixe, June 1959), 





| CANNED FISH PACK, 
| JANUARY-APRIL 1959: 


The total pack of canned fish for Jan- 
uary-April 1959 amounted to 5,175 met- 
ric tons as compared with 5,424 tons for 











se Canned Fish Pack, January-April 1959 

Net a 
L a Sinead lee aS Weight | <*5°5_| 
Metric US$ 
_Tons_| 1,000 
; | 2,013 106 
Tish 5 
ets 











the same periodin1958. Canned 


sardines 
,013 tons) accounted for 38.9 per- 


lI ii (2 

cent of the total pack in the first four 
months of 1959, lower by 30.0 percent 
th the pack of 2;876 tons for the same 


period of 1958, the June 1959 Conservas 


de Peixe reports. 


FISHERIES TRENDS, 
JANUARY-APRIL 1959: 


“Sardine Fishing: During January- 
April 1959, the Portuguese fishing fleet 
landed 5,778 metric tons of sardines 
(valued at US$554,817 ex-vessel or about 
US$96 a ton). 

A total of 1,706 tons of sardines (val- 
ued at US$210,052) was landed in April 
1959, the bulk being purchased for the 
local fresh fish market. Very little was 
canned or salted. 


Other Fishing: The January-April 1959 


| landings of fish other than sardines were 
| principally 8,084 tons of chinchards (val- 


ue US$397,530). (Conservas de Peixe, 


| June 1959.) 
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South-West Africa 


PILCHARD-MAASBANKER CATCH 
QUOTA INCREASED FOR 1959: 

~ For six years, from 1953, the pelagic 
shoal fish (mostly pilchards) quota for 
est Africa's Walvis Bay area 


een I1xea 


W 
and maintained at a steady 
ar. From 1959, 

to be raised 
» 260,000 tons. 
the 


> 


sing factories at Walvis Bay 


tne annual quota 1S to 


959 season only S1x 


have 





dditio juota of 40,000 
ses ti 1ard-maasbank- 
Q5 + a) OO( + 
| s Dep 
€ S ) ( 
Kere tl 
fe W B 
hards 
» ¢ r 
; { ‘e 
~~ ) 
_ 
ju 
} b en € 
R F é Mi y r 
} fic} 
ries 
DI € 
d so 
AL 
~ \ f 
P Fist Indus 
} 
Spain 
EGIAN PROPOSAL FOR 


ISHING OPERATION OUT 
NISH PORT REJECTED: 
fis! company 


rweg fishery 
tuna fishing operations 


gian ‘Ss pro= 

set up 

‘wegian fishing vessels based 
of Ceuta, Spain, was rejected 


meeting of the Permanent 
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| SUPPLY, AND PRICES, 1957-1959: 
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Commission of the Economic Section of 
Spain's National Fisheries Syndicate. 


The Norwegian proposal was consider- 
ed as very important by the Commission, 
especially in view of the harm caused to 
Spain's export market in Italy by Japan- 
ese competition with Atlantic tuna. The 
Commission decided that the establish- 
ment of a Norwegian tuna fishing base at 
Ceuta might hinder the economic prog- 
ress of Spain's tuna fishing industry. 
(Boletin de Informacion, no. 9, June 1959, 





Sindicato Nacional de la Pesca, Madrid, 
Spain.) 


Sweden 


MARINE OILS AND FISH MEAL-- 
PRODUCTION, FOREIGN TRADE, 


Supply: Edible oils derived from fish 
and whales (51,561 metric tons) made up 
about 30 percent of Sweden's 1957-1959 
average annual supply of all edible vege- 
table and animal oils and fat (169,756 met- 
Edible marine oils (used large- 
1ufacture of oleomargarine) 
y all imported. Other ma- 
whale and fish oils 
oils) are primarily of do- 


~\ 
ric tons). 


ly for the ma 


I 
are practically 


rine oils (inedible 


nd fish-liver 
mestic origin. 
Imports: During 1958, atotal of 26,697 
tons of edible whale and fish oil were im- 
ported as compared with 41,486 tons in 
1957, Inedible whale and fish oil imports 
dropped from 284 tons in 1957 to 232 
1958; fish-liver oil imports of 
9 


tons in 1958 were up 106 tons from 


+ 


tons in 


Exports: Exports of marine oils by 
Sweden are largely inedible whale oil. 
In 1958, 1,788 tons of inedible whale oil 
were exported, 105 tons less than 1957 
exports of 1,893 tons. Only very small 
quantities of fish-liver oils are exported. 


Fish Meal: Sweden's supply of whale 
and fish meal averaged annually about 
17,000 tons for the 1957-1959 period 
and was made up of 2,500 tons produced 
in Sweden and the balance of imported 


fish meal. In both 1958 and 1957 Nor- 
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Sweden (Contd.): 
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_and Distribution of Marine Oils, 1957-1959 

















on 
FA | " 
Type Stocks | Produc- 
1 tion 
_eae Seieapeacedgpioeiaiienl {ant | tee 
19591): ie Sacia A teksts Bie 
Whale &fishoils, edible. . 19, 900 | - 
Whale &fish oils, inedible . | 2 | 3, 200 
|_F Fish-liveroil, in edi ible. = 400} 2,400 
| Whale &fishoils,edible . . | 23,400 : 
Whale &fish oils, inedible , | 2) 3, 200 
Fish -| iver oil, inedible .. | _ 400 — 2, 300 












: | - Ending 

Imports Total Exports Domestic Stocks. 

Supply Consumption | Dec. 31 
“. s+. +(MetricTons)... e's ate oe . ween 
30, 000 49, 900 - 27, 900 "22,000 
300 3, 700 1, 800 1,900 2 
1,200 | _4,000__| 10_| __3,590 ed 

26, 696 50,096 - 30, 196 19, 900 

229 3, 429 1,788 1, 641 2) 
sane | 3,956 7 3,549 JE 400 




































| Country Fii-Liver Ol |_Inedible Whale Oil 
: | 1958 [| 1957 | 1958 | 1957 
r -— v7 ry — 
Me ae 3 (Me tric Tons). . ° 

West Germany, j | 110 230 | 292 

Norway | - | 1,058 | 947 
Denm ark 477 | 632 

ustria .. 20 | 20 

Se ee | i 3 | 2 
ie ae | {10 | 1,788 | 1,893 









































"Table 5 - Sweden's Imports of Fish Meal by Country of | 
ae eee Origin, 1957-1958 Bias 
ee “Coun Mii:  - nn S 1957 
. (Metric Tons) . 
Denmmamks sect ecevcece 531 504 
Bceland. scccecscsece 3,080 4,024 
NOTWSY « «ss 20202223 , 860 8,514 
re 6 3 Bel Be 
way was the principal supplier of fish 


meal to Sweden, fol 


Denmark. 


lowed by Iceland and 


Import and Regul ation Taxes: 
d, fats and prong oil 


all types of oil see 





lthough 





| 


| 


| 





























=e 
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e258 | ~ - 
405 ] 
1,486 





cakes and meal may enter Sweden free 
duty, import and regulation taxes are 
levied at changing rates on those prod- 
ucts. In lieu of tariffs, an import tax 
of 39 kroner per 100 kilograms (about 
3.4 U. S. cents a pound) except for stear- 
ine which is 46.35 kroner per 100 kilo- 
grams (4.1 U. S. cents a pound) is levied. 
The regulation tax is about 50 kroner per 
100 kilograms (about 4.8 U. S. cents a 
pound). The purpose of the import and 
regulation taxes is to protect the do- 
mestic butter industry and the producers 
of oil seeds. Regulation taxes are also 
applied to fats and oils derived from 
seed produced in Sweden. Products of 
the food industries containing fats will 
also be subject to import and regula- 
tion taxes on the basis of the fat content. 
But the Swedish processors of fats and 
Oils for soap, paints, and other industrial 


of 
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Sweden (Contd.): the maximum that can be maintained with- 
out injury to the stocks," the biologist re- 

roducts received rebates forimportand | ports. ''Last year, for example, some 

egulation taxes. 5,000,000 tilapia were taken by the fish- 


- . _ ermen. They also took, of course, great 
1 /of Marine Oils as of April 1, 1959] ’ 






































pees Soe = = | quantities of other commercial species, 
Kroner ] US$Per |} - " 
ee Per Kilogram | Metric Ton | such as catfish. 
(oaninaviasiontea ean — il 
| 443.90 The California biologist, who contin- 
92 ued the work of another FAO expert, has 
is | | been engaged in trying to find out how 
_. | | much the Uganda lake fisheries can be 
ae | | exploited. He has been doing this through 
reg- | tagging and experimental fishing with 
»- | | various kinds of nets. 
September 1, 1959, a modi- | 
market program will be- 
e. The; ncipal change | 
iim be set for the 
This program will be in ef- | 
| Trinidad | 
rRAWLER TO 
ORE FOR SHRIMP OFF COAST 
Ju 1959, the Japanese ves- 
Viaru (180 tons), owned by a 
fishery firm and jointly spon- | 
by two other firms, sailed for Trin- 
1s expected that when the ves- 
ed at its Trinidad base, it would 
u shrimp for about twomonthsin | ty 1958 under FAO a United States marine biologist with a 
letermine whether or not it | native team of nine assistants evaluated the fisheries re- 
é yNnomically worthwhile. | sources of Lake George, Uganda. Nets were tied system - 


atically at representative spots in the lake. Here one of 
the gill nets is being pulled into the boat. The fish 
| caught were sorted by species, counted, and weighed, 
| which made it possible to make an estimate of the fish 
| resources of the lake. 





Uganda 'T think we have reached the stage 
where, by using the Beverton-Holt meth- 
LAKE FISHERIES THRIVE DESPITE | od of stock assessment, we can deter- 
[ASS MORTALITY DISASTERS: b | mine the extent to which these lakes can 
Despite natural disasters which kill | be fished without damage to the stocks," 
st numbers of fish, the Uganda Lakes _ | points out the biologist. "But before we 
re now supporting a thriving commercial | can arrive at a conclusion, the data we 
ishery, reports a fisheries biologist in | have gathered must be thoroughly ana- 
the California Department of Fish and lyzed, The answer will show whether 
Game who has just returned from an as- | or not my suspicion that the present 
signment in Uganda on behalf of the Food | rate of fishing is near the maximum is 
ind Agriculture Organization (FAO), correct." 
Rome, Italy. 
Referring to the extensive mortality 
"I think, though, that the commercial | of fish due to natural phenomena, he 








fish catch at Lake George is now near to 
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Uganda (Contd.): 


explained that such disasters follow a 
period of hot weather and take place in wa- 
ter which is sheltered from the wind. 
The area in Lake George where these 
disasters take place lies under the lee 

of a high escarpment. The water is pro- 
tected from the wind and during hot 
weather the growth of algae builds up, 
then perhaps just before dawn when oxy- 
gen demand is highest, a violent thunder- 
storm breaks which stirs up the algae 
and the bottom sediment. The algae ab- 
sorb the oxygen in the water, which has 
become thick and muddy, and the 
are suffocated. It was estimated that 
some 450,000 tilapia were killed the last 
time this phenomenon took place. Un- 
fortunately, the disaster seems to strike 
the most mature of the fi nds 





- 11sn 


thous 
12 noiund 
iz pounds 





The fishermen on the 
oO reap a good narvest 
mass mortality of 


the 


spoiling. 


since tilapia do not rise un 


The 


last disaster was 


are 





fisherme! 


landed ten times as many catfish as the. 
the disast« 


2,700 Cati 
probably they co 


normally do. The day of 
they took, for instance, 


the 





fishing station and 


£ 


lected thousands m 


ore for their owncon 
sumption while, in addition, many thi 
sands of other catfish must h 
the time, 
The interesting point about these dis- 
asters, which apparently occur ery 
year, pernaps more tnanonceéa year, ls 


tne via- 


+ 


that they do not appear to affect 
bility tocks. Indded, int 
following the last disaster more fish were 
caught inthe gillnets andthen, about a 
week later, 


or tne s neaays 


the catch reverted to normal. 





Union of South Africa 


UNION AND SOUTH-WEST 
AFRICA PILCHARD-MAASBANKER 
FISHERY TRENDS, JULY 1959: 


Both the Union of South Africa and 
South-West Africa are reported to be 
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having a very successful pelagic (mostly 
pilchards, maasbanker or jack mackerel, 
or mackerel) fishing season this year. 
Landings from the pilchard-maasbanker 
fishery in the Union as of June 30, 1959, 
amounted to 221,646 metric tons. In ad- 
dition, 36,425 tons of mackerel had been 
landed. The 250,000-ton annual quota 
for pilchards and maasbanker in the Union 
is expected to be filled long before Au- 
gust 31 and the season is expected to be 
declared ended by Union fishery officials 


| by the end of August as was the case in 


The 


tion 


South-West African Administra- 
announced about the middle of July 
that the pilchard-maasbanker quota for 
this year would be 300,000 tons, an in- 
50,000 tons over 1958. There 


this increased 


crease Ol! 


seems to be Little doubt that 


catch quota can be attained this year. 


The decision to raise the South-West 


Africa quot 


a this year was attributed to 


increases in the proportion of maas- 


bankers in the compined pilchar 


d-maas- 
banke h plus an improvement in the 
size and age of the pilehards in the catches 
of this species this year, and a desire 
eet increasing competition from the 
Peruvian fish meal in world markets 
Production of fish meal by Per lS ex 
yecte ncrease sharply in 1959. In 
158, South-West Afric roduced 46,200 
ms ¢ ish meal, according to a dispatch 


. , 
f July 24, from the United 





U.S.S.R. 


MORE FACTORY 
TRAWLERS FROM WEST 
GERMANY UNDER CONSIDERATION: 


The Soviet Union expressed interest 
| to West German authorities for an addi- 
| tional 16 to 18 large factory trawlers, 

| according to Dansk Fiskeritidende 

| (July 3, 1959), a Danish fishery trade 
periodical. It is reported from Bonn that 
such a large order would be divided a- 
mong a number of shipyards if the Rus- 
sian desires for credit and financing (in- 
volving a postponement of payment for 5 
to 7 years) could be met. West Germany's 
largest shipyard built 24 trawlers of the 
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U.S.S.R. (Contd.): 


Pushkin" type, each measuring 2,450 
ss tons, for Russia in 1956 and 1957. 





ee 


United Kingdom 
ISH FIRM COMPETES 
S. BUYERS FOR AUSTRALIAN 
F SPINY LOBSTER TAILS: 
rge Grimsby, England, fishing ~ 
t firm has entered the West- 





1 market to buy spiny lob- 
ympetition with United States 
e Grimsb n, which re- 
‘ge quantities of spiny lobster 
rketing in England, has also 
5 established Australian com- 
é ‘mer owner of the Austral- 
who is now adirector of the 
Ss Perth, Australia, in 
e the purchase of spiny 
S The director stated that a 
ad bes ypened in Britain 
bsters large purchases 
é t é He lso stated 
S were stal 1@| > Ss 
S snl W S Aust . 
Nest Austral does not per- 
é f 14-0z. packages of fro- 
ha standard in England. 
he British Trade Commis- 
ce in Perth is being sought 
| ; 
« PLLA LAVIN, 
' 
SHERY LOANS 
TEREST RATES LOWERED: 
r British White Fish Authority rates 
terest were changed on loans as of 
10, 1959. The new rates do not ap- 


vever 
W V Es 


final install- 
installments 
irrent cases were paid by the Au- 

ty before June 10, 1959. The other 
f the Authority's 
are unchanged. 


where the 


iOan or interim 


ns and conditions 
ngements for loans 


The new retes are: on loans for not 
re than 5 years, 4 percent; on loans 
more than 5 years but not more than 
years, 5 percent; on loans for more 

than 10 years but not more than 15 years, 

9g percent; and on loans for more than 


1D years, oF percent. 


10 
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The Authority's loans are connected 
| with the building of new fishing vessels 
of not more than 140 feet; the purchase, 
in certain circumstances, of new engines 
and nets and gear for inshore vessels; 
the construction and equipment of proc- 
| essing plants; and the formation and 
development of cooperative organizations. 
(Fish Trades Gazette, June 20, 1959.) 


2 


Venezuela 


JAPANESE TUNA VESSELS BEGIN 
FISHING FOR VENEZUELAN FIRM: 
~ Two Japanese tuna long-liners (the 
No. 3 and No. 5 Boso Marus, 87-gross- 
ton boats) sailed from Japan in May un- 
der a joint operating agreement between 
the Chiba Prefecture Fisheries Promo- 
tion Company and Venezuelan interests. 
The new firm in Venezuela will operate 
a cannery and the two Japanese vessels 
will supply the raw tuna. 








The vessels are now reported to have 
arrived in Venezuela and begun fishing 
out of Cumana. The joint enterprise 
is capitalized at 122 million yen 
(US$339,000), of which the Japanese part- 
ners have put up 49.7 million yen 
(US$138,000). The company will engage 
principally in tuna fishing, with a planned 
annual production of about 140 million 
yen (US$389,000). (Suisan Keizai Shim- 
bun, July 7, 1959.) Wet oo Pe 








| Viet-Nam 


| BIDS FOR FISH COLD STORAGE AND 

| ICE-MAKING PLANTS REQUESTED: 

| The Viet-Nam Central Purchasing A- 
| gency has called for bids on providing 

| eight fish storage plants, each capable of 
making 10 metric tons of ice per day and 
storing 22 short tons offish. Theseareto 
be constructed as part of fish distribution 
facilities, including landing stages and mar- 
ket facilities, at Go Cong, Cap St. Jacques, 
Ham Tan, Phan Thiet, Nha Trang, Tuy Hoa, 
Qui Nhon, and Tourane (Da Nang). 

















It is expected that all of the installa- 
tions (a United States Overseas Mission 
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Viet-Nam (Contd.): 


project) will be completed early in 1960 
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When the installations are completed, 


they should give considerable aid to com- 
mercial fishing in this country. 


Esti- 





mated cost, 
engineer to oversee 
itial operation of the ice plants, 
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including the expenses of an 
construction and in- 


is ex- 


pected to be in the neighborhood of 


US$410,000, 
in Saigon reported on August 6, 


a 


of ~T 


the United States Embassy 


1959. 











FISH 


AND EGGS - 








A GOOD COMBINATION 





ie home economists of the Department's Bureau of Commer- 
| ( il Fish es ha ve _developed hese spec ial kitchen-tested rec- 
Cet oe da ieee ipes, combining 
BAKED FILLETS WITH PUFFY CHEESE SAUCE oe. 
fishandeggs: 
¢ pounds fillets, fresh or frozen | cup grated cheese 
| 4 Cul mayonna se ¢ alad dressing Da ; With Thaw frozen 
| 1 tablespoon chopped sweet pic! e¢ egg yolks, beaten ..,, : Mek’ 8 
c elish sie ; | 2 egg whites, beaten fillets. Cut into 
i ist g , ; 
serving-size por- 
ns. Place ina single layer ina well-greased baking pan, 13 x8 x 2 
inches. Combine mayonnaise, sweet pickle, cheese, and egg yolk 
Fold in egg white Co fish with the sauce. Bake in a moderate 
PF 
ve 0” F., for 30 n ites or untilfish flakes easily when test- 
ed with fork and the ce is browr Serves 6. 
ter inyvsn ( } fr y - P 
me , r= hee wary, = SCRAMBLED CRAB AND EGGS 
ib meat Fry bacon u htly TT 
yrown. Add onion and cool en- 1 pound crab meat 14 mill 
‘ ‘ 1 : 14 
lé Combine eggs n seasonings, 4 choppe¢ a Dacon 3 . 
1 . — ’ ° ‘ =! 4 teaspoon salt 
} and crab mé¢ Add to onion m ure + cup chopped onion Dash pepper 
l eggs ar ri stirring , ; 
eg canbbdes : ’ es ; Capt ' © 4 eggs, beaten Toast points 
i oC perve yr ist points 
Serves f 
Dr na. Flake Melt butter; blendinflour and seasonings. 
Ad nilk gradually and k until thick and smooth, stirring con- 
- stantly. Add Worces- 
TUNA SOUFFLI ' ry ce 
——- tershire sauce, cheese, 
: ' and tuna; continue heat- 
1 an (65 or / ounces) tuna | 1 cup milk 1 : It 
4 - Pe 4 ing > 
1 p butter or other fat | 1 teaspoon Worcestershire Z unti Cc meso te meits. 
: sauce Stir a little of the hot 
1 f £ a a 
| cup grated chees« sauce into pis yolk; add 
| l te I on sait "er y > 
| 2 aspoon s 6 egg yolks, beaten ot mainin g sauce, 
| n -+ t t 
Dash pe; | 6 egg whites, beaten stirr ing constan ly. 
Fold into egg white. 
Pour into a well-greased, 2-quart casserole. Bake in a moderate 
O : bis 
| oven, 390° Ff for 45 minutes or until souffle is firm in the cen- 
| ter. Serves 6 





| 
| 
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‘ 
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UNITED STATES AND CUBA 
rO RENEGOTIATE 
TARIFFS ON FISHERY ITEMS: 








s applicable 


ies on which the U- 


ry commodalit 


r St 


Committee for Reciprocity Information 


The United States and Cuba are pre- 
to renegotiate a number of tariff 

to imports into Cuba, 

Among these imports are the following 


ates has obtained concessions in 


ade agreement negotiations: 
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| | Present Concession Rate 
| t [U.S. cents per | U.S. cents 1, 
| i ae | or ] sa 
aa es ane OTE =e 4 
r ist 1 1ea | | 
n ny ¢ r 
rm tins or other | 
} 
= as. 2.4 1 | 
3.9 5 
M — 2.8 es 
u sI shellfish 
f 
fica 
) : 4 . 
|_classif s m ‘_ 0.5 —/2.3 
‘ kinds, and 
shshellfish . 4 1.8 
~——— . : 4 4 Peapennienngil 
or towls n ud | 
ter ompc 
ions of al sub 
ances h or with- 
t other substances 
: ground, and 
st ls crushed 
ame purpose . .| F, . | 0.5 
u ds for animals, | | 
tspecifically classi- | | 
Mg i Se le ec ee 2.6 i 1,2 
Calculated to nearest tenth of one cent. 





startir 


n in the forthcoming negotiations. 
teragency group which receives the 


or existing trade agreements. 





the Committee requested views from 








ic hearings were due to be held, 

ig September 15, 1959, before the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
to prepare for (United States) participa- 


In preparation for the negotiations, 


The Committee is an (United States) in- 


views of interested persons on proposed 








interested persons on the possible effect 
on (United States) trade of withdrawal or 
upward adjustment of concessions pre- 
viously granted by Cuba under the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). The Committee also invited 
views regarding other concessions which 
| the United States might seek from Cuba 
| as compensation. 


The Cuban Government acted under 

| provisions of Article XXVII of the Gen- 

| eral Agreement, whereby a contracting 
party wishing to withdraw or modify 
concessions in its schedule may enter 
into negotiations for that purpose. The 
revision of its customs tariff has been 

| under consideration by the Cuban Govern- 
ment for several years. Early in 1958, 
it put into effect new nomenclature and 
rates of duty for imports from countries 

| with which it does not have trade agree- 
ments or other commercial arrange- 
ments. Pending the completion of the 
present renegotiations, the existing no- 
menclature and rates will continue in 
effect. 


ec 


Federal Trade Commission 


CONSENT ORDER PROHIBITS 
CALIFORNIA CANNED FISH PACKER 
FROM PAYING ILLEGAL DISCOUNTS: 

The Federal Trade Commission 
(FTC) on August 21, 1959, ordered (Con- 
sent Order 7438 Food Products) a San 
Francisco, Calif., canned fish packer to 
stop granting illegal discounts or allow- 
ances in lieu of brokerage. 





The Commission affirmed the Hear- 
ing Examiner's, June 16, 1959 order, 
which had been agreed to by both the 
company and the FTC's Bureau of Liti- 
gation. 
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The FTC's complaint of March 12, 
1959, had charged that the company, 
which processes and sells canned fish, 
fruit, and vegetables, gave to customers 
buying directly from it commission pay- 
ments, discounts, or other allowances 
reflecting the 23 percent fee it normally 
must pay brokers for negotiating sales 
of its products. The granting of pay- 
ments or discounts in lieu of brokerage 
is prohibited by Sec. 2(c) of the Robin- 
son-Patman Amendment to the Clayton 
Act. The order forbids such illegal pay- 
ments in the future. 


The agreement is for settlement pur- 
poses only and does not constitute an ad- 
mission by the company that it has vio- 
lated the law. 





Department of the Interior 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


PROPOSED INCREASES 
IN RAILWAY EXPRESS 
RATES PROTESTED BY 
INTERIOR DEPARTMENT: 








filed tariffs to increase most less-than- 
carload express rates to become effec- 
tive September 1, 1959. The amounts of 
the increases are (1) 35 cents per hun- 
dred pounds between points within the 
Eastern territory and between points 
within the Mountain Pacific territory, 
minimum of 35 cents per shipment, and 
(2) 25 cents per hundred pounds, 25 cents 
minimum per shipment, between all 
other points. 


The U. S. Department of the Interior 
has petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for sus- 
pension of the opera- 
tion of the schedules 
and to institute an in- 
vestigation as to the 
lawfulness of the 
schedules. 





The Department's 
petition for suspension follows: 
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"BEFORE THE INTERSTAT E COMMERCE COMMISSION 
PETITION FOR SUSPENSION 


"COME NOW the United States Department of the In- 
terior, which is required by the Agricultural Marketing 
Act of 1946, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1621-27), and pur- 
suant to the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 (16 U.S.C. 
742e) and Bureau of the Budget determination (23 FR 2304, 
3/22/58) to assist the fishing industry in the "improvement 
of transportation facilities and rates for fish and shellfish 
and any products thereof," and respectfully submits this 
petition for investigation and suspension. 


“Many of the increases provided in the tariffs referred 
to above obviously will cause increased costs to the fishing 
industry for shipments of its products via Railway Express, 
The fishing industry is experiencing economic difficulties 
and there is some question if it can bear this increase in 
costs. Furthermore, the above referenced tariff increases 
will be borne more heavily, percentagewise, on the ship- 
ments where the rates are low as compared to those that 
are higher. There is some question as to the economic 
justification of this type of increase. 


"For reasons heretofore stated, the Department of the 
Interior respectfully requests the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to suspend the operation of the above referenced 
schedules and to institute an investigation as to the lawful- 
ness of the schedules. 


"It is further requested that the Commission's Board of 
Suspension give notification of the decision voted by Divi- 
sion II and the minute entered by it relative to this pw- 
test (such as can be given by telephone in lieu of tele- 


| graph - Code 183, Extensions 4796 or 2287). 


Respectfully submitted, 


S/Fred A, Seaton 
Secretary of the Interior" 


Others who also petitioned for sus- 
pension of increased rates are: the 


| National Fisheries Institute, American 





Retail Federation, California Grape and 
Tree Fruit League, Gift Shippers Assoc- 
iation, International Apple Association, 
Inc., M. L. Todd Company, Inc., Public 
Utility Commissioner of Oregon, Rufus 
Schmur & Sons, Inc., Society of Ameri- 
can Florists and Ornamental Horticul- 
turists, Charles S. Stevenson, Texas Cit- 
rus & Vegetable Growers & Shippers, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, and 
General Services Administration. 


KK KK XK 


WHALING REGULATIONS AMENDED: 
~The whaling regulations, applicable to 
nationals and whaling enterprises of the U- 
nited States, were amendedin accordance 
with the changes made by the International 
Whaling Commission on October 6, 1958, 
and January 29, 1959, The amendments 
as they appeared inthe July 14 Federal 


Register follow: 
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Chapter !II—Internationa! Regulatory | tenth meeting, at The Hague, 1958, be-| (b) It is forbidden to kill or attempt 
Agencies (Fishing and Whaling) |came effective. Since these amend-/|to kill humpback whales in the waters 
ments effect.only minor changes in the | south of 40° South Latitude between 0° 
SUBCHAPTER B—-INTERNATIONAL WHALING jregulations as publlished on May 8,| Longitude and 60° West Longitude for 
CORN — ya se pyr sega in| @ period ending on November 8, 1964. 
eir entirely is not necessary. ere- 

PART 351—WHALING fore, publication is made at this time of| 2. The proviso to paragraph (a) of 
Basis and purpos®. Section 13 of the | the changes in the regulations accom- | $351.8 is amended to read as follows: 
Whaling Convention Act of 1949 (64 Stat. | plished by the Commission amendments | “Provided, That in the season 1958-59, 
421, 425; 16 U.S.C., 1952 ed., 916k), the | which came into operation on October | the number of baleen whales taken as 
legislation implementing the Interna- 6, 1958, and January 29, 1959. |aforesaid shall not exceed fourteen 
tional Convention for the Regulation of The provisions of the whaling regula-|thousand five hundred blue whale 

Whaling signed at Washington, Decem-|tions are applicable to nationals and | its.””? 


ber 2, 1946, by the United States of Amer- | Whaling enterprises of the United States. | 3. The proviso to’ paragraph (c) of 


ica and certain other Governments,| Amendments to the whaling regula-| § 351.8 is amended to read as follows: 
provides that regulations of the Interna-| tions are adopted by the International “Provided, That when the number of 
¢ Whaling Commission shall be sub- | Whaling Commission pursuant to Article blue hale units is deemed by the Bureau 
itt for publication in the FEDERAL | y of the Convention without regard to f International Whaling Statistics to 
RE SISTER by the Secretary of the Interior. | the notice and public procedure require-| o hed 13.500 (out 13,000 in the 
Regulations ‘of the Commission are de-! ments of the Administrative Procedure have reache , eta set 
fined to mean the whaling regulations in| act (5 U.S.C. 1001). Accordingly, in| 5¢#son 1958-59) notification shall be 
the schedule annexed to and constitut-| fyigiiment of the duty imposed upon the | given as aforesaid at the end of each day 
part of the Convention in their) Secretary of the Interior by section 13| of data on the number of blue whale 
1 form, or ~ modified, =. or | of the Whaling Convention Act of 1949,| units taken.” * 
amended by the Commission 1€ pro-| the whaling regulations published as 
of the w haling regulations, as/| part 351, Title 50, Code of Federal Regu-| (Ast. V, Gh eh. ea 

















lly embodied in the schedule an-| jations, as the same appeared in 23 F.R.| ‘The proviso to paragraph (a) of foo 

xed to the Convention, have been! ane: iad C ' | reflects a restriction on the taking of ue 
amended several times by the Interna- sad a 1958, are amended as set | whale units as amended by the International 
‘ Commission. The whal- | . Whaling Commission at its Tenth Meeting, 
ions, as last amended by the} Dated: July 7, 1959. | at The Hague, 1958, which came into ppera- 

. Lyne . | tion on January 29, 1959. The amendment 

Commission in October 1957 were edited FRED A. SEATON, | was objected to by Norway, the Netherlands, 
to confo1 in numbering, internal ref- Secretary of the Interior. | the United Kingdom, Japan, and the 








r items to regulations 


1 U.S.S.R. within the prescribed period, and 
listrative Committee of the 


1. Paragraphs (a) and (b) of § 351.6 the amendment, therefore, is not binding on 


| are amended to read as follows: 











Federal Register and were published in | those countries. 
their entirety as Part 351, Title 50, Code | § 351.6 Limitations on the taking of | oan . ageatabeorcsl % penne SSS — 
f Fed tegulations, without change | humpback whales. | reflects a restriction on the ta g 
tantive provisions (23 FR. | } whale units as amended by the International 
63. May 8. 1958) Provisions (25 £4.) (a) It is forbidden to kill or attempt to Whaling Commission at its Tenth Meeting, 


| kill humpback whales in the North At- 
jlantic Ocean for a period ending on 
| Seremaee 8, 1964. 


at The Hague, 1958, which came into opera- 
| tion on January 29, 1959. The amendment 
was objected to by Norway, the Netherlands, 
the United Kingdom, Japan, and the US.S.R. 
within the prescribed period, and the amend- 
ment, therefore, is not binding on those 
countries. 


6, 1958, and January 29, 
ts to the whaling regu- 
: at its 













ri heries Review, August 1958, p. 88. 
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Treasury Department oe oe 

Tse Lee Herrmann Co., a/c Toe Coumpwater Szaroop Corp. v. 
ED STATES CUSTOMS COURT Untrep States 
Fish, fresh or frozen, jilleted, skinned, boned, sliced or divided into 
PORTED FISH FILLET portions, not specially provided for—Fish, prepared or preserved, 
BLOCKS IN BULK HELD not specially provided for 

| IABLE AT ONE CENT A POUND: Certain merchandise described as “haddock blocks” and “cod blocks” held 
A re ¥ “ it le * is ion (Cc oe . D1 1) “by properly dutiabie at the rate of 1 cent per pound under paragraph 720(b), 


. : : J | Tariff Act of 1930, as modified, as “Fish, prepared or preserved, not specially 
United states Customs Court held provided for: * * * In bulk or in immediate containers, weighing with their 
sh fj llet blo ks ir 1porte contents more than fifteen pounds each,” as claimed, rather than classifiable 

~ em npor ted in bulk at the rate of 2% cents per pound under paragraph 717(b) of the said act 


tiable at one cent a pound, The as “Fish, fresh or frozen * * * filleted, skinned, boned, sliced, or divided into 

=e vas the result of protests against portions, not specially provided for.” 
. * The record discloses that the fish blocks in question, unlike fillets of frozen 
‘ision of the collector of customs and fresh fish, are not composed of whole pieces of fish but comprise various 
than « »+ . -_— r 1 = ii os leces of fish together with bits and trimmings, in block form, and that they 

ne port ot Nev re) lle P 

N N ¥ I = C nat ls h ,, 1 le t are not sold for direct consumption as imported, but are only used for further 
cks in | ul K were (¢ lut iab ie at 2 *- ce nts processing into fish sticks or fish portions. The imported merchandise is not 


und (or lZce ne ; os bau fish “filleted,” “skinned,” “boned,” “sliced,” or fish “divided into portions.” 
i (or 1 . nts a pound if importe d The case of Iceland Products, Inc., and D. J. Ambrosio v. United States, 38 
lin the quota). Judgement for the Cust. Ct. 526, Abstract 60817, cited with approval. 

plaintiff was rendered July 15,1959. The United States Customs Court, First Division 

1ecision as reported in the July 23, 1959, | erotests 317349-K and 317373-K against the decision of the collector of customs 


issue of Treasury Deci sions sat at the port of New York 
ireé Decisions follows: coatiiliain teu aks 





(Decided July 15, 1959) 


Barnes, Richardson 4 Colburn (Joseph Schwartz of counse:) for the plaintiff. 
George Cochran Doubd, Assistant Attorney General (Murray Skieroff, trial at- 
torney), for the defendant. 





Before Otiver, Motiison, and Wrison, Judges 


Wiuson, Judge: The merchandise at bar, described as “haddock 
blocks” and “cod blocks,” was classified for duty at the rate of 214 
cents per pound under the provisions of paragraph 717(b) of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 for “Fish, fresh or frozen * * * filleted, skinned, 
boned, sliced, or divided into portions, not specially provided for.” 
It appears that the fish blocks in question were advisorily classified 
by the examiner as “fillets” (R.75). Plaintiff claims the merchandise 
properly classifiable at the rate of 1 cent per pound under paragraph 
720(b) of the act, as modified by the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, T.D. 51802, as “Fish, prepared or preserved, not specially 
provided for: * * * fn bulk or in immediate containers, weighing 
with their contents more than fifteen pounds each.” 

Two sizes of fish blocks are described on the invoices herein: 19- 
pound and 2214-pound size, packed in corrugated paper containers. 
The 12-pound blocks are packed 5 blocks to each container, and the 
2214-pound blocks are packed 3 blocks to a container. 

A 12-pound block of fish illustrative of the imported merchandise, 
together with photographic representations of the items, was received 
in evidence as plaintiff's illustrative exhibit 1 and collective illustra- 
tive exhibit 2, respectively (R. 10-11). A package of fish offered as 
illustrative of “fish fillets” was received in evidence as plaintiff's il- 
lustrative exhibit 3(R.17). A photograph of a thawed-out 10-pound 
block of fish imported by the plaintiff herein, not, however, from the 
importation at bar, was received in evidence as defendant's illustra- 
tive exhibit A (R.71). 

Jon Gunnarsson, president of The Coldwater Seafood Corp., testi- 
fied that his company imports seafood, including fish fillets and fish 
blocks, such as “cod blocks” and “haddock blocks,” and various other 
types of fish. The witness described the production of fish blocks 
such as plaintiff's illustrative exhibit 1 as follows: 

A. The flesh from the cod, for instance, is cut from the fish. The skin is 
taken away from the flesh, and the bones are removed, and there is a steel frame 
of this rectangular shape and size, correct size, to make the block, and also 
have the correct height of the steel frame. Then thisflesh of the fish is thrown 
into the steel frame, and the length of the fish flesh is parallel to the width of 
the block, and then the small bits and trimmings are put into it to fill out where 
there are any voids between the whole pieces, and then all this is pressed to- 
gether in a plate freezer under considerable pressure, more than any other 
fillets, in order to make it a compact mass of this fish flesh. 

Q. You said the spaces, or some word to that effect, were filled with bits and 
trimmings?—<A. Yes. 

Q. Will you tell us why that is done?—A. In order to make it compact, so 
that when it is cut up for fishsticks production, that there are not any air spaces 
in the mass offish. [R. 12.) 

Mr. Gunnarsson explained the difference in production and use of the 
fish block (plaintiff's illustrative exhibit 1) and fillets (plaintiff's il- 
lustrative exhibit 3) as follows: 

Tus Witness: In this Illustrative Exhibit 1, we use fish of all sizes and 

pieces, and also trimmings, in order to make it a compact mass, and it is pressed 
very firmly together in order to avoid any air space being inside, and it is used 
for processing, for processing, as I said, of fish sticks and portions, and then it 
is marketed, whereas the fillets in Illustrative Exhibit 3, they are whole fillets, 
cleanly cut, ready for the consuming public, and this particular pack of fillets 
ia used here in this country for the catering trade. [R. 18-19 ) 
In the fish blocks, the fillets removed from the fish are not trimmed in 
any way. Any loose meat around the edges is left intact and the 
napes that are taken from the fillets are put into the block. Before 
pressing, all the open spots are filled with loose pieces and trimmings 
to make one compact mass, and the material is pressed together to 
make the fish block. Usually, the fish block contains about 10 per 
centum of smal] bitsand trimmings. (R. 26-27.) 

The testimony of the witness Gunnarsson to the effect that these 
fish blocks were cut into portions or sticks and further processed by 
breading and cooking, but that the fillets (plaintiff’s illustrative ex- 
hibit 3), are sold in the same condition and in the same containers 
as when purchased, without any further processing, was confirmed by 
that of plaintiff's remaining witnesses (R. 42; 53). Plaintiff’s wit- 
nesses, all of whom had dealt in merchandise, such as that at bar, as 
well as in fish “filleted,” “skinned,” “boned,” “sliced,” or “divided into 
portions,” further testified that the fish block, plaintiff’s illustrative 
exhibit 1, is not included within any of the latter terms, because it is 
not used for the same purpose as the items mentioned (R. 21; R. 64) ; 
that the merchandise represented by plaintiff's illustrative exhibit 1 
would not be accepted as a good delivery of an order for fish “filleted,” 
“skinned,” “boned,” “sliced,” or “divided into portions” (R. 21; R. 50; 
R. 64); that the fish blocks under consideration are never thawed 
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out for the purpose of obtaining fillets for sale (R. 22-23; R. 38; 
R. 67). 

The Government’s only witness was the examiner of the merchandise 
under consideration, who testified that he took a 10-pound cod block, 
consisting of bits of boneless and skinless fish, from a different impor- 
tation by the same importer herein but produced by the same producer 
of the mecrhandise before the court, and that he had such block 
thawed out and photographed (defendant’s illustrative exhibit A). 
Defendant’s witness was unable to state the size of the pieces shown 
in defendant’s illustrative exhibit A. In this connection, the record 
discloses the following colloquy : 

Cuter Jupor Oxtver: Is it fair for us to assume, looking at this photograph, 
Illustrative Exhibit A, that there were no small pieces in that block at all to 
fill in anything? 

Tue Wirness: That is everything that was in that block. 

Curer Juver Oxrver: Looking at the photograph, am I safe in saying 
there are no pieces in there, just these large pieces you show in the photograph? 

Tue Witness: Exactly. 

Jupce Wuson: Would you say there are no small pieces in that block, 
Illustrative Exhibit 1? 

Tue Witness: I couldn’t say unless it was thawed, or nor can anybody else 

say. [(R.72.] 
While defendant’s witness insisted that if there were any small pieces 
adhering to the larger pieces, they would show up on the photograph, 
illustrative exhibit A, he agreed, however, that when a block, such 
as plaintiff's illustrative exhibit 1, is produced, it resuks in a quantity 
of fish “pressed together into a cohesive mass with some of the fibers 
of the fish becoming intertwined with each other.” (R. 73.) 

It is the position of the Government in the case at bar that the fish 
flesh comprising the fish blocks in question consists of filleted or skinned 
or boned fish, within the common meaning of those terms, and that, as a 
matter of law, freezing such fish in block form did not remove them 
from the provisions of paragraph 717(b) of the act under which the 
involved merchandise was classified. ; 

Plaintiff, in its brief, argues that this case is controlled by the hold- 
ing of the court in /celand Products, Inc.,and D. J. Ambrosio v.T nited 
States, 38 Cust. Ct. 526, Abstract 60817, involving the same “classifica- 
tion” and “claim” as here involved. In the above case, the loose flesh 
and trimmings obtained as a byproduct in processing “fillets” were 
placed in stainless steel or monel containers and were then packed in 
molds to make a 7-pound block. The fresh “block” was wrapped with 
parchment paper and, still in this form, was put into plate freezers 
and then quickfrozen. After it was quickfrozen, it was removed from 
the form and given a “glaze bath,” i.e., the frozen block was submerged 
quickly in a bath of a weak salt brine which froze it immediately and 
formed an ice glaze, the purpose being to seal against dehydration. 
Then, these 7-pound blocks were massed in 8 blocks to the case, 

The court, in the Zeeland Products case, supra, in holding the in- 
volved blocks properly dutiable under paragraph 720(b) of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as modified, swpra, as “Fish, prepared or preserved, not 
specially provided for: * * * In bulk or in immediate comteiness 
weighing with their contents more than fifteen pounds each,” at the 
rate of 1 cent per pound, as claimed, stated, page 527: 

* © © All the fillets of frozen and fresh fish described in paragraph 717 are 
sold directly to the consuming public, as packed and in the condition as imported. 
On the other hand, the “Fish Bits” imported in the 7-pound frozen blocks, hereit- 
before described, are never sold for direct consumption, as imported, but find a 
market only with companies who process the fish bits into fish flakes or fish cakes. 
And, at page 528: 

* © © We agree with the statement in plaintiffs’ brief that “Fish Bits” are not 
made up of a solid piece. “Instead they are made of loose pieces, irregular in 
shape and size. No particular fish can be identified when the fish bits are ip 
block form.” 

We are of opinion that the situation in the /celand Products case, 
supra, parallels that in the case at bar and that the holding therein 18 
decisive of the present issue. The testimony in this case also shows 
that the involved fish blocks are composed of fish of various sizes and 
loose pieces and trimmings and that they are only used by the process- 
ing trade and never sold for direct consumption as imported, whereas 
the “fillets” (plaintiff’s illustrative exhibit 3) are whole fillets, cleanly 
cut, ready for the consuming public without further processing. In 
the Summary of Tariff Information 1929, relative to merchandise 
covered by paragraph 717(b) of the Tariff Act of 1930, we find, at 

page 1140, under the heading of “Aut Orter Fisn, SKINNED OR Bone, 
ux Box, or ov Iaoceptate Contarvers Weicuine Wits THE Con- 
vent More Tuan 15 Pounps Eacn”: 
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Description and uses.—* * * 

liets are prepared from the whole fish by removing the head and entrails and 
cu z along each side of the skeleton to produce two pieces of flesh. Some fillets 
ar +r processed by removing the skin. The product is either shipped fresh 
mediate consumption, frozen and held in storage for subsequent use, or 





smoked. * * * 


It further appears from the record herein that the fish block in 
I imported, would not be accepted as a good delivery of an 





s “boned,” “sliced,” or “divided into 
portions.” Of similar import is the testimony of plaintiff’s witnesses 
that, from a commercial standpoint, f 


“filleted,” “skinned,” 





h blocks, such as those in ques- 





ure never “thawed out” to cbtain fish fillets or any of the other 
f fish enumerated under the paragraph of the act (para 

der which the involved merchandise was classified 

The fact that the fish blocks in 


were composed of scraps and bits 


tands uncontradicted 
f l ise, sup 


ned in trimming f 





ets, whereas, in the case at bar, 
i fish blocks are composed of large pieces of skinless and 
which are added loose pieces and trimmings, does not, 
n, call for a different determination than that here found 

here testified on behalf of the Government agreed 


when a block, such as plaintiff’s i trative exhibit 1, is produced, 
a quantity of fish “pressed together into a cohesive mass 
»f the fish becoming intertwined with eacl 


Accordingly, in it mported, the mer 
bit 1 is not fish 


led into portions,’ 








condition beyond 
n such condition for further 





presented, we hold the involved merchar 


d 





se properly 
rate of 1 cent per pound under paragraph 720(b) of 


»d by the General Agreement on Tariffs 





, prepared or preserved, not specially 


mmediate containers, weighing 


inds each,” as claimed. The 


Eighty-Sixth Congress 


(First Session) 





Dp r ¥ Yr) Ti y Wa y 
I i D1 Sandresolutions wnichmay 
t indirectly af the fisheries 
and al d industries are 





reportedupon. Introduc- 
referral to commit- 


‘tinent legisla- 





tive actions, hearings 


and other chamber ac- 





tions by the House and 
1 


as well as signature into law or 


tr y ¢£ 


ier final disposition are covered. 


COLOR ADDITIVES IN FOOD: Senate Commit- 
f Labor and Public Wel “e A 
ted with amendmen 


the public health by amending the 





ust 21 ordered 
2197, abill 
Fed- 


Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act so as to autho- 






of suitable color additives in or on 





S gs, and cosmetics, in accordance with 

f at escribing the conditions (including 

Kir olerance) under which such additives 
ay be safely used (S. Rept. No. 795). 


senate Report No. 795 
nents of 1959 (August 


>, Color Additive Amend- 
21, 1959, 86th Congress, 
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the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, to accompany S. 2197), 


lst Session, Report of 
28 pp., printed. The report contains purpose and 
provisions of the bill, departmental comments and 
I present law and proposed 
changes, sectional analysis, and changes in exist- 
ing law. 


‘ecommendations, 


Senate August 24 passed without amendment 
r the House S. 2197. 


COLUMBIA RIVER FISHERIES INVESTIGATION: 








and cleared f¢ 


Senate and House Conferees August 12, in execu- 
t > filed ; rence report on H. R. 
ions for civil functions ad- 
»partment of the Army, cer- 
Department of the Interior, and 
nn Authority for fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1960, and for other purposes (H. 

i 38). Included in the appropriation are funds 
for the Corps of Army Engineers and Bureau of 

















Reclamation fo wate resources dev elopment, 
management, construction, and investigation pro- 
s includ iin Columbia River Basin 


Public Works Appropria- 
J 1959, 86th Congress, lst 
Conference Report of the Joint Senate and 
House Committee of Conferees to accompany H. R. 

t Contains Committee on 





z ions on the disagreeing 
tes of the two Houses on the Senate amendments 
ts showing by States 





and Projects the budget estimates and Conference 


House August 14 agreed to conference report 
(House Rept. No. 888) on H. R. 7509, voted to re- 
ur certain Senate amendments; and 





cede anda cone 


to recede and concur an amendment with an a- 


Senate August 17 adopted conference report on 


und cleared H. R. 7509 for the President. 


The Conference-approved measure provided 
$1,206,728 for water development programs of the 
Corps of Army Engi Bureau of Reclamation, 
the Tenne -e Valley Authority, Bonneville Power 
and the Southeastern and South- 
western Power Admini This figure was 
$29.5 million above the House bill but $50 million 
below the approved by the Senate. 


neers, 











Administration 





stration, 
amount 


House Conferees agreed to the Senate-approved 
| appropriations of $750,000 to finance River Basin 
| Studies programs of the Bureau of Sport Fisher- 
|}ies and Wildlife. Earlier the Bureau of the Budget 
|had requested that $836,400 be provided for this 
| purpose through direct appropriation in the De- 
| partment of the Interior and related Agencies Ap- 

propriation Bill but the request was rejected. 

| Restoration of $750,000 in the Public Works Bill 

| represented the recovery of a substantial part of 

| the funds needed to determine the effects of river 
| development programs on fish and wildlife and to 

| compensate for losses to these resources. Lan- 

| guage, written into the Senate bill and approved by 
| the Conference Committee, specifically earmarks 
funds for these Fish and Wildlife Service investi- 
gations. 


The Conferees also approved a $280,000 Senate 
item for use in carrying out fish and wildlife stud- 





86 


ies in connection with the Bureau of Reclamation's 
Missouri Basin Project. This action restored the 
amount recommended by the Budget Bureau but 
which had been denied earlier by the House. 


Funds for planning three dams within the Snake 
River drainage of the Columbia River Basin-- 
Bruce's Eddy, and Lower Monumen- 
tal--were included in the bill by action of both the 
House and Senate. A Senaie allowance of $200,000 


ord the lower Granite project 


Little Goose, 


f etailed planning of 
on the Snake River was deleted by the Conference 
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Committee. 

President on August 26, 1959, vetoed H. R. 7509 
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House Report No. Publ Works y 
B 19¢ (Se be 4,1959, Be ( 
es pessi Rep e House (¢ nit- 

Ap} any H. R. 9105) 

l pp p t Rep ( S € la the 
bill S en t ge so e pa ne 
H ise an. S€ ana Ss lr i rts 

4 g budgetes es | F r es 
fo ons i pla g by p e Sta 
Both Hous Congres September 8 pass- 
é with i j H. R. 9105, wv I 
eared e t fc e Presiden 
FEDERAL BOATING ACT OF 1958 AMEND- 
MEN’ H. R. 8728 (B ) bill to amend the 
Fede 1 Bo ft 195 exter I n addi- 
i) r I e pe w he r I S ns o 


sd in House 
1958(P. L. 








icluded the est ystem 
ng small undocumented vesse pro- 





more horsepower 
aters of the United States. 
extent that 


such new numbering system in the mean- 






2s that, exc ept to the 


time, 
Guard wil 


1 administered by the Coast 
go into effect April 1, 1960. The legis- 
lation is designed to provide the additional time re- 
quired to put the new numbering system into ef- 

fect and for Congress to authorize 


1e new syster 


the necessary 


appropriation to carry out the provisions of the law, 
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Also S. 2598 (Ellender and Long), a bill to a- 
mend the Federal Boating Act of 1958 to extend un- 
til January 1, 1961, the period when certain pro- 
visions of that Act will take effect; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce; intro- 
duced in Senate August 25. Similar to H. R. 8728 
previously introduced. 1 al 





Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
U t 27 ordered favorably reported with 
amendment I 


House Report No, 1059, 
Boating Act of 1958 to 
the Period When Certain 
: > t (August 27, 1959, 86th Congress, lst 
the House Committee on Mer- 
’ to accompany H. R, 
nd the Federal Boating Act of 


I the Federal 
January 1, 1961 


isions oT! tne Ac 












wu 





Ke 





isneries 








purposes), pp., printed. Con- 
yrovislo I tne t commiuttee 
recommendations, and changes in existing iW. 
H se Au S 31 passed H. R 3728 
Se e Comn ee on Interstate 
Commerce me ive sess 
nd orders f yr reporte N 
259 S. Rept. 875 \s ended 
ott r A 
€ € 1 tne € 1 € Co April 








subcommittee on 
Committee on Me 


ND WILDLIFE COOPERATIVE RESI 
ING UNITS: S I tte : 


e of the House 





sheries 





rchant Ma- 








rir Fisheries August 13 met in executive ses- 
sion and August 14 ordered favor reported to 
ll committee H. R. 5814, a bill to provide f 





and Wildlife cooperative research tr 





3; between the 





prog n V Federal Government ne 
SEVE Ss es, colleges and universities, and pri- 
te rganizations. 


ISH HATCHERIES: Seni 
ate i Fors 





terst 1 Commerce met in executive 
and orderec 








S. 2053, pr for the acceptance by the U.S. 
rovernment of a fish hatchery h Carolina 
Rept. 710). The legislation provides authority 


the Secretary of the Interior to accept title to 
irg County, S. C., fish hatche 
th the right to take adequate water irom 

ngeburg Co inty Lake therefor, to acquire Dy 


t1ional lianas, and to develory operate 











the hatchery. 





Senate Report No. 710, Orangeburg County, S. ¢ 
Fish Hatchery (August 13, 1959), 86th Congress 
lst Sessior Re port of the Senate Committee on In- 


and Foreign Commerce, to accompany 


S. 2053...), 3 pp., printed. Contains purpose and 
provisions of the bill, estimate of costs for con- 


struction and rehabilitation of facilities, Commit- 


ndations, and Departmental report. 


without 


The Senate August 19 passed S. 2053, 
> House. 


amendment, and cleared the bill for the 


Senate August 19 passed without amendment and 
cleared for the President H. R. 2398, to provide 
for the establishment of a fish hatchery in the 
northwestern part of Pennsylvania. 





The President August 25 signed into law H. R. 
2398 cs L. 86-% 06). Provides authorization toes- 
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tablish 


of Penns 





-onstruct, equip, operate, and maintain a 
ederal fish hatchery in the northwestern part 
ylvania for the purpose of (1) stocking wa- 
rs on lands owned or controlled by the Federal 
and (2) to assist the states to fulfill 
1anagement obligations. 





ment, 





FISHERY PRODUCTS INCLUDED IN FOOD 
rAMP PLAN: H. R. 8595 (Hagen), a bill todirect 
Secretary of Agriculture to formulate and to 
peration a food stamp program, utilizing 
ls of trade; to the Committee on Agri- 
House Au 10. Provides for 
ns of increasing food 
y levels of econom- 
cpanding domestic 
r agricultural food commodities, including 
horticultural and dairy products, food 
and fishery products 








c 








troduced in gust 


of livestock and poultry, 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
: 19 ordered favorably reportedS. ; 


id 
ovidal 


FISHING VESSEL CONSTRUCTION SUBSIDIES: 





78, 
2 program 
ruction 


lieu of S. 1374, pr 





ng for 


fassistance to correct inequities in the const 








House August 26 passed H. R. 5421, to 
i am Ol assist SE o correct inequl- 





hing vessels and to 





gain a favor- 






A commi 











provided new text was adopted prior 
e of the bill. H. Res. 349, the open rule 
which the legislation was considered 





ad 











i earlier by a voice vote. The bill as 
1e House ‘ovides for a subsidy of not 
33 per centum for the construction of 





the 


United 


would authorize 


in shipyards of 


anda 





> period 









op is of one million dollars tocar- 
ovisions of the program. The sub- 
be grantex y when tariff relief had 
nmended by th riff Commission un- 
scape clause of the 1951 Trade Agree- 


denied by the President. 


uthorit » the 


The legis- 


ther provides a y for Maritime 











tor to set a subsidy based on the differ- 
een minimum foreign and domestic ship- 
sts, with a ceiling of 333 percent of the 

2 laced construction under the Admini- 


pervision; stipulated that subsidy ap- 
the Secretary of the Interior 


need to replace lost 








> made to 

i show the damaged, worn 

and directed repayment 

1 subsidies on vessels used in the commercial 
for which they were not designed. 


vessels: 


psolete 





abill to 
ram of assistance to correct inequities 
tion of fishing vessels and to enable the 
-y of the United States to regaina favor- 
tatus, and for other purposes; to the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce; in- 
nate August 21. Introducedasa clean 
3. 1374, providing for a program of as- 


uson and 5 other Senators), 









eeconomics 





e to correct inequities in the construction of 


; scole 
ig vessels. 








Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce August 24 ordered favorably reported, 
' amendment, S. 2578, a bill to provide a 
program of assistance to correct inequities in the 

mstruction of fishing vessels and to enable the 
lishing industry of the United States to regain a 
favorable economic status, and for other purposes 





10ut 


; 
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(S. Rept. 803). The legislation would provide for 
payment of a subsidy, not to exceed 33} percent, 
for the construction of new fishing vessels in ship- 
yards of the United States over a 3-year period, 
and would authorize annual appropriations of not 
more than $5 million to carry out the provisions of 
the program, and for other purposes. 


Senate Report No. 803, Construction Differential 
For Fishing Vessels (August 24, 1959, 86th Con- 
gress, lst Session, Report of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce together 








with individual views, to accompany S. 2578. . .), 
15 pp., printed. Report contains purpose and pro- 
visions of the bill, background of legislation, com- 
mittee and departmental comments and recom- 
mendations, and certain minority and individual 
views opposing the legislation. 





Senate on August 25 authorized to have printed as 
part 2ofS. Rept. 803, certain minority views on S. 
2578, providing for a program of assistance to correct 


inequities in the construction of fishing vessels. 


Senate Report No. 803, Part 2, Construction 
Differential For Fishing Vessels (August 25, 1959, 
86th Congress, lst Session, Report from the Com- 

| mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce sub- 
| mitting Minority Views, to accompany S. 2578), 2 
|} pp., printed. Report contains certain minority 

| views opposing enactment of the legislation. 
| 
| 











Assistance to Depressed Segments of the Fish- 
| ing Industry (Hearings April 28, 29, 30, June 4, 
}and 11, 1959, before Subcommittee on Fisheries 

| and Wildlife Conservation of the House Committee 
|}on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 86th Congress, 
| lst Session, on H. R. 5421 and similar bills H. R. 
181, H. R. 390, H. R. 3053, and H. R. 5566, to pro- 
vide a program of assistance to correct inequities 
in the construction of fishing vessels and to en- 

| able the fishing industry of the United States to re- 
| gain a favorable economic status, and for other 

| purposes), 203 pp., printed including table of con- 
| tents. Report contains text of bill; testimony pre- 
sented by representatives of Government agencies, 
| the Congress, and industry; additional information, 
sa and telegrams submitted for the record; 
} 
| 




















and various charts covering construction costs, 


subsidies, loans, and related subjects. 


FISHING VESSEL MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
FUND: Senate Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce August 27 ordered favorably re- 
ported without amendment S, 2481, a bill to con- 
tinue the application of the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936, as amended, to certain functions relating 
to fishing vessels transferred to the Secretary of 
the Interior, and for other purposes (S. Rept. No. 
832). The legislation would create a Federal Fish- 
ing Vesse! Mortgage Insurance Fund to be used by 
the Secretary of the Interior as a revolving fund 
for the purposes of carrying out the ship mortgage 
provisions of title XI of the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936, as amended, as it applies to fishing ves- 
sels under the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 (70 
Stat. 1122). Further provides that if at any time 
funds are not sufficient to pay any amount the 
Secretary of the Interior is required to pay onship 
mortgage insurance on fishing vessels, notes or 
other obligations may be issued to the Secretary of 
the Treasury as may be necessary. 

















Senate Report No. 832, Relating to Vessel Mort- 
gage Insurance Functions Transferred to Secretary 
of the Interior (August 27, 1959, Report of the Sen- 
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ate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, to accompany S. 2481, 6 pp., printed. Con- 
tains purpose and provisions ‘of the legislation, 
Committee sees ty wh oath and reports of in- 
terested Government departments and agencies. 


sAME FISH IN DAM RESERVOIRS RESE. ARCH: 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce met in executive session on August 12 andor- 
dered favorably reported withamendmentS. 1262, to 
1 research program to determine means of 
improving the conservation of game fish in dam res- 
ervoirs (S. Rept. 707). 


Report No. 707, Conservation of 
Reservoirs (August 13, 1959, 


5 
g 
penate 








establish 


Ser 
Dam 
ist Session, Report of the 

> and Foreign Commerce, to accompany 
S. 1262), 3 pp., printed. The 


and provisions of the bi 


Fish in 








86th Congress, 
Committee on 
ee contains pur- 


ommittee 
, Commi 


pose recom~-~ 








mendations, and report of the en tment of In- 

terior. The legislation would give the Secretary | 

of the Interior authority to conduct a nationwide 

study of irs, Federal, State, local, or pri- | 
ite, to methods for maintaining and in- | 
asing fish assets; and would authorize the 

ipprop tions of such sums as may be necessary 
carry out the pro sions of € Act 


19 passed S. 1262, with a- 








1endment, red the bill for the House. A- 
1iendment provides ior nange to 1dé¢ rood 
mn unaer tne pr 310ns ol 1e leg latlor 





August 21 
y admitting Hawaii 





ED COMMODITY 


IMPORT 


LABELING: House 











Committee on Ways and Means August 26 ordered 
i or i repo V additional amend ents, 
H. R,. 5054 I oO ame Tariff 
with respec o the mar of import 
and containers. Provides at impor 
removed from origina ontainer repackec 
offered for sale, shall be marked to show 
iltimate pur in the United States 
name of the country of origin of suct 

House Committee Ways and Means 
filed eee on H. R. | 5054 (H. Rept. 1078): 


> Committee of the Whole House on the 


of as Union. 
House Re port No. 
-4--- = —_ 

ages for Imported Art 


1078, Marking of New Pack- 
icles (August 31, 1959, 86th 
Congress, lst Session, Report of the House Com- 
yn Ways and Means to accompany H. R. 

.), 5 pp., printed. Report contains commit- 


omments and recommendations, purpose and 
| 
] 





provisions of the legislation, sectiona 


ting law, and includes 
the Tariff Act of 1930 


analysis, 
changes in e a copy of 


Section 304 of 





as amended. 


INSECTICIDES EFFECT UPON FISH AND 
WILDLIFE: Subcommittee on Fisheries and Wild- 
life of the House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries August 13 met in executive session 
and on August 14 ordered favorably reported to 
the full committee H. R. 5813, a bill providing for 








continuing studies of the effects of insecticides, 
etc., upon fish and wildlife resources. 
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House Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries met in executive session August 19 and 
ordered H. R. 5813 favorably reported to the 
House (H. Rept. 975). 

House Report No. 975, Authorizing and Direc 
ing the Secretary of the Inte rior to Undertake Con- 
tinuing Studies of the Effects of Insecticides, Her- 
bicides, Fungicides, and Other Pesticides Upon 
Fish and Wildlife (August 24, 1959, 86th Congress, 
ist Session, Report of the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, to accompany 
H. R, 5813. . .), 6 pp., printed. Contains purpose 
and provisions of the bill, committee and depart- 
mental rex ommendations and changes in existing 
Provides amendment to Public a 85-582 
to increase from $280,000 to $2,565,000 the annual 
appropriation authorized to carry out od studies 
specified by that Act. 








law. 








Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commer August 12 and 
ordered favorably reported with amendment S. 

1875, 1uthori e 
f 


e met in executive 





session 


effects 
and other 
Rept. 708). 


zing continued studies of the 
herbicides, ae cata 
ish and wil > (S. 





icides, 





pesticides upon f 


Senate Report No. 708, Rese: 


arch and Studies on 


Insecticides (August 13, 1959, 86th Congress, Ist 
Se on, Report of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreig en Commerce to accompany Ss. 
1575. ), 9 pp., printed. Contains purpose and 


Committee 
report, 


bill, estimate of cost 
Departmental 
in existing law. The 


provisions of the 
recommendations, and 

legislation would a- 
982, 85th Congress (72 Stat. 
authorizing increased ap- ap- 
arry out the I 








Law 85 


purpose ¢ ot 





ry 


udies specified 





Senate August 19 passed § with amend- 
ment, and cleared the bill for the House. Senate 
amendment would remove limitations on a 
ations provided in the Act of August 1, 1958, and 


would authorize to be appropriated such sums as 


are necessary to carry out the purposes of the Act. 


House September 2 
H. R. 5813, 


effects of 


passed with amendment 
authorizing continued studies on the 
ticides, herbicides, fungicides, 
pesticides upon fish and wildlife. The 
was subsequently vacated and S. 1575, 
a similar bill, was passed by the House after 
being amended to contain the House-passed 
language and the amended bill was returned to 
the Ser The House amendment to S. 
authorizes annual appropriations of $2,565,000 
to carry out the objectives of the Act whereas 
Senate bill before amendment pro- 
authorization to be appropriated such 
necessary, thereby placing no lim- 
itation on annual appropriations to carry out the 
provisions of the program. 





insec 
and other 
passage 


late. 


the original 
vided 


Sums as are 


INTERSTATE TRANSPORTATION OF FISH: 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, in executive session August 12, ordered 
favorably reported to the Senate H. R. 5854, to 
clarify a provision in the Black Bass Act relating 
to the interstate transportation of fish (S. Rept. 
705). The legislation would provide amendment to 
the Black Bass Act, as amended, to make it clear 

















h 
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that lawfully-taken fish or fish eggs for stocking { enter into cooperative agreements with States for 
breeding purposes could be shipped in inter- research and management investigations on mi- 
commerce. gratory and other marine species of game fish, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
Senate Report No. 705, Clarifying the Black Bass | chant Marine and Fisheries; introduced in House 











































































Act (August 13, 1959, 86th Congress, 1st Session, August 31. Would authorize and provide for a co- 
Report of the Se nate Committe e of Interstate and | operative research program between the Federal 
Foreign Commerce, to accompany H. R. 5854), 3 | Government and the several States for conserva- 
pp., printed. The report contains purpose and pro- tion and management of migratory marine fish, 
visions of the bill, Committee recommendations, | and for other purposes. Somewhat similar to H. R. 
xecutive communications, and changes in existing | 5004, and related bills previously introduced, which 
AW. | pr ovide for a marine game fish research program. 
The Senate August 19 passed without amendment OCEANOGRAPHY EDUCATIONAL ASSIST- 
learedH. R. 5854 for the President. | ANCE: “Subcommittee on Earth Science of the 
eee. ce | Senate Committee on Science and Astronautics 
The President August 25 signed into law H. R. August 25 held hearings on H.R. 6298, amending 
: clarify a provision in the Black Bass Act | the National Science Foundation Act of 1950 to 
elating to the interstate transporation of fish | provide financial assistance to educational in- 
P. L. 86-207). stitutions for the development of teaching facili- 
; ties in the field of oceanography and to provide 
MARINE GAME FISH RESEARCH: Subcommit- fellowships for graduate study in such field. 
Fisheries and Wildlife of the House Com- Testimony was presented by Government and 
ee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries met | public witnesses and hearings adjourned subject 
l n executive session and August 14 or- to call of the Chair. 
} vorably reported to the full committee | 
H 5004, a bill authoriz and providing for a Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Ma Game Fish Research program. Commerce August 27 held an informal executive 
session to meet with the Committee on Oceanog- 

Hous Merchant Marine and raphy, which is made up of the leading oceanog- 

5 S in executive session and raphers in the United States, and was established 
‘ted to > House H. R. by the National Academy of Sciences for the pur- 
1uing research on the bio- pose of studying the present and future needs for 

f migratory marine species of game fish of increased oceanographic research. 
S. and contiguous waters (H. Rept. No. 974). 
OYSTER INDUSTRY ASSISTANCE: S. 2632 

House Report No. 974, Authorizing and Direct- (Williams of New Jersey and 3 other Senators), a 

Secretary of the Interior to Undertake Con- | bill to assist the States of New Jersey and Dela- 
Research on the Biology Fluctuations, -e in developing a strain of oysters resistant to 
S i Statistics of atory Marine Spe- causes which threaten the oyster industry on the 
Game Fish of t States and Con- ast coast; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Waters (August 86th Congress, Foreign Commerce; introduced in Senate Septem- 
Report of the House Committee on ber 2. Would authorize the Secretary of the In- 
Marine and Fi to accompany terior to purchase certain oyster brood stocks and 
4 .), 3 pp. ir Contains the pur- to assist the States of New Jersey and Delaware to 
se and provisions of the bill, committee recom- develop and propagate a strain of oysters resistant 
t and departmental report. The legis- to the excessive mortality that threatens the oyster 
s for a program of marine gamé¢ industry of those states with extinction. Somewhat 
urch for the purpose of developing wiss similar to certain provisions of H. R. 8060 and re- 
servation policies and constructive manage- lated bills previously introduced. — 
t tiviti and would authorize $2,700,000 be 
iated annually to carry out the provisions POWER PROJECTS FISHERIES RESOURCES 
ram. PROTECTION: S. 2586 (Church and Neuberger), 
a bill to provide for the conservation of anadro- 
House September 2 passed with amendment and | mous fish spawning areas in the Salmon River, 
nt to the Senate H. R. 5004.... | Idaho; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
ctx | Commerce; introduced in Senate August 24. The 
H. R. 8771 (Johnson of peak rowel a bill au- | proposed legislation would prohibit authorization 
rizing and directing the Sec y of the Interi- for dams on the Salmon River in Idaho which would 





§ “ af 
lertake continuing resend on the bio- | exceed in height those dams presently existing on 


























gy, f tuations, status, and statistics of the mi- | downstream sections of the Snake and Columbia 
sratory marine species of game fish of the United | Rivers. Also would prevent licensing of any proj- 
States and contiguous waters; to the Committee on | ect by the Federal Power Commission which would 
M nt Marine and Fisheries: introduced in tend to have a more restrictive effect on the pas- 
House August 24. Similar to H. R. 5004 and re- sage of anadromous fish than similar projects al- 
ated bills previously introduced which would pro- ready in existence throughout the Columbia River 
> for a marine game fish research program. Basin. Further, the bill would require the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to report to the Congress on 
Also H. R. 8809 (Thompson of Texas) intro- any conservation developments including those re- 
luced in House August 25. lating to fish passage around dams that in his 
opinion would justify amending the provisions of 
MARINE GAME FISH COOPERATIVE RE- the proposed bill. If passed, the bill would open 
als 'H INVESTIGATIONS: H. R. 8968 (Saylor), the Salmon River to possible power projects and 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to development. Somewhat similar to provisions of 
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S. Con. Res. 35 and related bills previously in- 
troduced which provide for protection of fisheries 
resources in connection with certain Columbia 
River Basin development projects. 

PRICE STABILITY: H. R. 8589 (Schwengel), a 
bill to amend the Employment Act of 1946 to make 
stability of prices an explicit part of the economic 
policy of the Federal Government; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations; introduced in 
House August 10. Similar to H. R. 17 and related 
bills previously introduced. ~~ 





RADIOACTIVE WASTE DISPOSAL RESTRIC - 
TIONS: Subcommittee on Radiation of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy August 13 met in 
executive session to review drafts of reports on 
(1) Biological and Environmental Effects of Nu- 
clear War, (2) Radioactive Fallouts from Weapons 
Tests, and (3) Radioactive Waste Disposal. 








SALT-WATER RESEARCH LABORATORY: 
Senate Committee on Interstate and For eign Com- 
merce met in executive session August 12 andor- 
dered favorably reported S. 1576, providing for 
the construction of a salt-water research labora- 
tory at Seatile (S. Rept. 717). The legislation 
would provide for construction of a salt-water re- 
search laboratory in conjunction with the construc- 
tion of an aquarium by the city of Seattle. The 
proposed laboratory would be operated jointly by 
the State of Washington Department of Fisheries, 
the University of Washington College of Fisheries 
and School of Oceanography, and the Fish and 
Wildlife Service for the purpose of conducting ma- 
rine life research. 














Senate Report No. 717, Construction of a Salt- 
Water Research Laboratory (August 13, 1959, 86th 
Congress, lst session, Report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to 
accompany S. 1576. ..), 3 pp., printed. Contains 
purpose and provisions of the bill, estimated cost, 
committee recommendations, and Departmental 
report, 











Senate August 19 passed S. 1576, without amend- 
ment, and cleared the bill for the House. 





SEAWEEDS (GROUND, POWDERED OR GRAN 
ULATED) ON FREE IMPORT LIST: House Cona- 
mittee on Ways and Means September 1 ordered 
favorably reported with amendment, H. R. 5887, 
to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to place ground, 
powdered, or granulated seaweeds on the free list. 
(H. Rept. No. 1144). 











House Report No. 1144, Free Importation of 
Ground, Powdered, or Granulated Seaweeds (Sep- 
tember 3, 1959, 86th Congress, Ist Session, Report 
from the Committee on Ways and Means to ac- 
company H. R. 5887. . .), 2 pp., printed. Report 
contains purpose and provisions of the bill, com- 
mittee recommendations, changes in existing law, 
and Paragraph 1722 of the Tariff Act of 1930 as 
amended. 








SHRIMP IMPORT DUTIES: H. R. 8769 (Her- 
long), a bill to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to pro- 
vide for the establishment of country-by-country 
quotas for the importation of shrimps and shrimp 
products, to impose a duty on all unprocessed 
shrimp imported in excess of the applicable quota, 
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and to impose a duty on processed shrimp and 
prohibit its importation in excess of the applica- 
ble quotas; to the Committee on Ways and Means; 
introduced in House August 26. Somewhat similar 
to H. R, 483 and related bills previously intro- 
duced which provide for duties on shrimp impor- 
tations to protect the domestic industry and for 
other purposes. Whereas H. R. 483 would shift 
shrimp from the "free" to the "duty" list of im- 
port commodities, and provides for an ad valorem 
duty of 35 percent on all classifications of shrimp 
without exception, H. R. 8769 would provide for 
establishment of country-by-country import quotas 
and duties on both unprocessed and processed 
shrimp. Fresh or frozen shrimp, shell-on, vein- 
in, and not processed in any way (except that the 
heads may be removed), would be free of duty if 
imported within the limits of the applicable quota; 
imports in excess of such quota would be subject 
to a duty of 50 percent ad valorem. All processed 
shrimp as defined in the bill would be subject toa 
duty of 25 percent ad valorem and the importation 
of processed shrimp in excess of the applicable 
quota would be prohibited. 


Also identical bills H. R. 8779 (Sikes), H. R. 
8789 (Fascell), H. R. 8790 (Morrison), H. R. 8791 
(Rogers of Florida), H. R. 8792 (Thompson of 
pas tees | and H. R. 8793 (Willis), all introduced 
in House August 24; H. R. 8809 (Thompson of 
Texas), introduced in House August 25; H. R. 8850 
(Blitch), H. R. 8851 (Cramer), H.R. 8852 (Dorn of 
South Carolina), H. R. 8870 (Lennon), all intro- 
duced in House August 26; H. R. 8899 (Kilgore), 

H. R. 8900 (Preston), H. R., 8926 (Boykin), H. R. 
8927 (Mathews), introduced in House August 27; 
H. R. 8978 (Bray), H. R. 8979 (Gross), H. R. 8980 
(McMillan), H. R. 898i (Oliver), and H. R. 8982 
(Rivers of South Carolina), all introduced in House 
August 31; H. R. 8993 (Ashmore), H. R. 8999 (Col- 
mer), both introduced in House September |; H. R. 























| 9038 (Tollefson), introduced in House September 2; 


H. R. 9087 (Flynt), and H. R. 9098 (Young), both 


| introduced in House September 4; all to the Com- 


mittee on Ways and Means. 


SMALL BUSINESS ACT AMENDMENTS OF 
1959: H. R. 8599 (Patman), a bill to amend the 
Small Business Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency: introduced in 
House August 10. The main purpose of the bill is 
to increase the authority of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration to make loans under its regular busi- 
ness loan program and would increase loan limita- 
tion from the present authorization of $500 to $700 
million. In addition, H. R. 8599 would make three 
minor amendments to (1) authorize the Small Busi- 
ness Administration to make prepayments of rent- 
als on safety deposit boxes, (2) permit Small Busi- 
ness Administration to file reports on its opera- 
tions annually, instead of every 6 months, and (3) 
repeal a provision concerning surveys of Small 
Business Administration operations by the Attor- 
ney General. 











Subcommittee No. 3 of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency held and concluded hearings 
August 14 and ordered H. R. 8599 favorably report- 
ed to the full committee. ee 


House Committee on Banking and Currency 
August 19 ordered H. R. 8599 favorably reported 





to the House (H. Rept. 946). 




















October 1959 


House Report No. 946, Small Business Act 
Amendments of 1959 (August 19, 1959, 86th Con- 
gress, lst Session, Report of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency to accompany H. R. 

8599. . .), 7 pp., printed. The report contains the 
purpose of the bill, background of legislation, busi- 
ness loan authority, surveys and reports, changes 
in existing law, and Committee recommendations. 








House August 24 passed without amendment 
and cleared for the Senate, H. R. 8599, to 
increase the loan authority of the Small Business 
Administration from $500 million to $700 million, 
i for other purposes 





ana 


Small Business Act Amendments, 1959 (Hear- 
ings August 14, 1959, before Subcommittee No. 3 
he House Committee on Banking and Currency, 
6th Congress, lst Session, on H. R. 8599. . .), 21 

printed. The report conta ins testimony pre- 
n in support of the legislation, a review of 
the activi ities of the Small Business Administra- 
ion, and recommendations relating to the Small 























Business Act. Also contains certain charts per- 
taining to activities of the agency. 
The Subcommittee on Small Business of the 


Senate Committee on Banking and Currency Au- 

gust 20 met in executive session on amendments 
the Small Business Act and ordered draft bills 

favorably reported to the full committee. 

S. 2612 (Proxmire), an original bill to amend 
all Business Act; reported August 27 from 
the Committee on Banking and Currency to the 
Senate and placed on the calendar (S. Rept. 834). 
The leg isl tion would provide for an increase in 
small Business Administration's revolving 

its regular business loan program; and 
es authority for appropriations to continue 
nd 1960, the programs of grants for studies, 

ch, and counseling concerning the managing, 
ng, and operation of small-business enter- 








senate Report No. 834, Amending the Small 





Business Act ‘(August 27, 1959, 86th Congress, lst 
session, Report of the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ng and Currency to accompany S. 2612. . .), 4 pp., 





ted. The report contains purpose and provi- 
f the bill, Committee recommendations, 
l analysis, and changes in existing law. 
Also H. R. 8895 (Multer), a bill to amend the 
mall Business Act to provide that a smali busi- 
mcern may not be denied assistance there- 
ider solely because of the type of business to 
which it is engaged, if such business is lawful in 
the mmunity where such concern is located; also 
R. 8896 (Roosevelt); to the Committee on Bank- 
and Currency; introduced in House August 27. 





Small Business pmendments of 1959: 
June 22, 29, 30, July 1, 
ore a Subcommittee of the ‘Benate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, 86th Congress, 1st Session, 
© various bills to amend the Small Business Act 
f 1958 and the Small Business Investment Act of 
1959), 699 pp., printed, including table of contents. 
Report contains various bills introduced, reports 
‘rom agencies that were received, statements of 


(Hear- 











bef 


indiv iduals, and memorandums, statements, and 
setters submitted for the record. 


20, 21, and 22,1959, 
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SMALL BUSINESS AID FOR FIRMS AFFECT- 
ED BY FOREIGN TRADE POLICY: H. R. 9023 
(Bowles), a bill to provide assistance to communi- 
ties, industries, business enterprises, and in- 
dividuals to facilitate adjustment made necessary 
by the trade policy of the United States; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means; introduced in 
House September 2. Provides governmental as- 
sistance to those communities, industries, enter- 
prises, and individuals adversely affected by the 
reciprocal trade program. Would provide help 
from the Federal Government to retrain individuals 
for new jobs, to render technical and financial as- 
sistance for conversion of plants to new items of 
production, and to assist communities in their ef- 
forts to attract new types of industry. Somewhat 
similar to S. 1609 previously introduced which, 
among other purposes, provides for assistance to 
small business concerns adversely affected by the 
foreign trade policy. 








SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT ACT OF 1958 
AMENDMENTS: The Subcommittee on Small 
Business of the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency August 20 met in executive session on 
amendments to the Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958 and ordered draft bills favorably reported 
to the full committee. 





S. 2611 (Proxmire), an original bill to amend 
the Small Business Investment Act of 1958, and 
for other purposes; reported August 27 from the 
Committee on Banking and Currency to the Senate 
and placed on the calendar (S. Rept. 833). The 
legislation provides for amendments to the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958 (P. L. 85-699) for 
the purpose of removing certain legal impediments 
to the formation and successful operation of small 
business investment companies. 





Senate Report No. 833, Amendments to the 
Small Business Investment Act (August 27, 1959, 
86th Congress, lst Session, Report of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, to accom- 
pany S. 2611. . .), 19 pp., printed. Contains pur- 
pose and provisions of the bill, committee recom- 
mendations, sectional analysis, and changes in 
existing law. 








SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 1960: 
House Report No. 943, Supplemental Appropria- 
tions Bill, 1960 (August 18, 1959, 86th Congress, 
ist Session, Report of Joint House and Senate 
Committee of Conference to accompany H. R. 7978, 
a bill making supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and for other 
purposes), 10 pp., printed. Contains Committee 
recommendations on the differences between the 
Senate- and House-passed versions of H. R. 7978. 
Included are funds for transitional grants to Alaska; 
for the National Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission; and for certain River Basin 
Study Commissions. 














House disagreed to Senate amendments to H. R. 
7978, agreed to conference requested by Senate, 
and on August 18, appointed conferees; Joint Com- 
mittee of House and Senate Conferees met in ex- 
ecutive session and filed conference report on dif- 
ferences between the Senate- and House-passed 
versions of H. R. 7978 (H. Rept. 943). The House 
and Senate on August 19 adopted the conference 
report on H. R. 7978, which actions cleared the 











bill for the President. 
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President on September 1, 1959, signed into door Recreation Resources Review Commission 
law H. R. 7978, supplemental appropriations for ($850,000) and for certain River Basin Study Com- 
fiscal 1960 (P. L. 86-213). Included are funds for missions ($1,540,000). 


transitional grants to Alaska; for the National Out- | 











FOOD CONSUMPTION IN AMERICAN HOMES 


At the request of certain large subscriber companies, the Market Re- 
search Corporation of America has recently concluded a National Menu Census 
at an estimated cost of $750,000. The menu study is a record of food prepara- 
tion and consumption in American homes based on reports by 
4,000 families. Each of these families reported about menus 
used in the home over a two-week period, on astaggered | 
basis. 








] 


The results of this study can be very helpful in plan- 
ning business operations, developing new products, finding new users for ex- 
isting products, and generally improving productivity of marketing operations. 


The census tells what happens to food products brought into the home. 
It covers seasons, days of the week, types of families, and whointhe familyturns 
down an item when it is placed on the table. 


A sampling of some of the findings of the menu study includes the fol- 
lowing: 


1, Ona quantity basis, 4 percent of the families served 
more than 500 dishes inal4-dayperiod; 12 percent served 
400-500 dishes; 33 percent served 300-400; 37 percent 
200-300; and 14 percent less than 200. 


2. Snacks account for 8 percent of all food servings inA- 
merican homes. However, one-third of all families serve 
three-quarters of all snack foods. 

3. Someone in the family buys food on 45 percent of all 


‘ 


days. Forty percent of the total family shopping 


place on Friday and Saturday. 


4, The morning meal is the most regular home-served 
meal, in that 90 percent of the families served breakfast 
every day in a given two-week period. 


¢ 


It was found that the serving frequency of fish, based on a national av- 
erage of 100 percent, was a low of 70 percent in the North Central Region, and 
about 1 average inthe northeast and south. Poul- 
try, however, was a low of 73 percent inthe northeast, and approximately 50 per- 
cent higher than the national average in the south. (Excerpted from an article 
in Supermarket News, written in collaboration with the Market Research Corpora- 


tion of America.) _ 
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one-fifth higher than the nationa 
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~ CHART 3 - COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS and FREEZINGS 
of FISHERY PRODUCTS * 


In Millions of Pounds 
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* Excludes salted, cured, and smoked products 
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| CHART 4 - RECEIPTS and COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS of FISHERY | 
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PRODUCTS at PRINCIPAL DISTRIBUTION CENTERS 
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CHART 6- CANNED PACKS of SELECTED 


In Thousands of Standard Cases 


FISHERY PRODUCTS 
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4 an Le eT OL SE ee a See a, See oseta 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE ae. ao ientiia: Se 
PUBLICATIONS SL- 20 - Texas, 1957. 


SL- 26 - DLlinois, 1958. 
SL- 31 - New York (Lakes Area), 1958. 


EAE PROCESSED PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILAGLE PORE RON SL- 32 - Minnesota (Mississippi River and Tribu- 
4— DIV ON OF INFORMATION, U. S, FISH AND WILOLIFE SERV- taries) 1959 
E, WASHINGTON 25, 0D. C. TYPES OF PUBLICATIONS ARE DESIG 2 ~ Hite +g > . q i 
AS FOLLOWS: SL- 35 - Illinois (Mississippi River and Tributar- 


ies), 1959. 


JRRENT FISHER ST T T cs 0 T NIT Dd s . . . : . : 
“ ea hitiatis F THE UNITED STATES | S1.- 37 - Kansas (Mississippi River and Tributar- 


AND ALASKA. 








FISHERY LEAFLETS. ies), 1959. 
BRANCH OF STATISTI< LISTS OF DEALERS IN AND 
PRODUCERS OF FISHERY PRODUCTS AND BYPRODUCTS. SL-161 - Producers of Packaged Fish, 1958 (Re- 
SH. SPECIAL SCIENTIF} REPORTS --F ISHERIES vised), 
(LIMITED DISTRIBUTION), 
egg (REPRINTS) FROM COMMERCIAL FISHERIES | SSR-Fish. No. 282 - Oceanographic Observations, 
— 1959, East Coast of the United States, by C. 
a Title Godfrey Day, 131 pp. illus., January 1959. 
CFS-2056 - Shrimp Landings, 1958 Annual Suin- SSR-Fish. No. 291 - Stomach Contents of the Ber- 
mary, 21 pp. ing Sea King Crab, by Patsy A. McLaughlin and 
FS-2073 - Alaska Fisheries, 1958 Annual Sum- James F. Hebard, 8 pp., illus., April 1959. 
mary, 8 pp. | 
FS-2074 - Shrimp Landings, February 1959,6pp. | SSR-Fish. No. 293 - Currents in Southeastern Ber- 
FS-2076 - Mississippi Landings, April 1959, 2pp. | ing Sea and Possible Effects Upon King Crab 
FS-2077 - North Carolina Landings, May 1959, Larvae, by James F. Hebard, 17 pp., illus., 
3 pp. April 1959, 
FS-2079 - Fish Meal and Oil, May 1959, 2 pp. 
FS-208 Ohio Landings, May 1959, 2 pp. | SSR-Fish. No. 299 - Fishway Capacity Experiment, 
S-208 Rhode Island Landings, March 1959, 1956, by Carl H. Elling and Howard L. Raymond, 
3 pp. 31 pp., illus., May 1959. 
iS-2083 - Georgia Landings, May 1959, 2 pp. 
84 Florida Landings, May 1959, 7 pp. | Man, Dams, and Salmon, 6 pp., illus., processed, 
FS-2085 Massachusetts Landings, March 1959, | “This folder describes the Columbia River fish- 
5 pp. | ery development program and its history. 
FS } New Jersey Landings, April 1959, 3pp. | Describes the work carried on under the Co- 
FS-2092 - Maine Landings, May 1959, 3 pp. } lumbia River Fishery Development Program 
5-2093 - California Landings, March 1959,4pp. | authorized by Congress in 1946. The program 
New York Landings, May 1959, 4 pp. was designed to conserve the fishery resources 
Massachusetts Landings, April 1959, of the Columbia through artificial propagation, 
3 pp. investigations, surveys, stocking, and stream 
South Carolina Landings, May 1959, improvement. To date, more than $10 million 
2 pp. has been spent on the work and it is estimated 


New Jersey Landings, May 1959, 3 pp. 
South Atlantic Fisheries, 1958 Annual 
Summary, 6 pp. 


that the total cost of the program may reach 
$50 million. 


| 
é | Summary Report, Symposium for Nutritionists, 
h Retail Prices March 18, 1959, Technological Leaflet No. 20, 
| 
} 





L-4 June 1959, 27 pp. 19 pp., illus., processed. Contains summaries 
of papers presented at the Symposium for Nu- 


nned Fish Consumer Purchases tritionists sponsored by the Industrial Products 





478f - May 1959, 31 pp. Division, National Fisheries Institute. Issued 

_— June 1959,.31 pp. by the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 

: as part of a program of nutritional advisory 
Wholesale Dealers in Fishery Products (Revised): services in cooperation with the fishing indus- 
rs 2 - New Hampshire, 1959. try. Summarizes papers on: biological value 


- Connecticut, 1957. 
SL- 8 - Pennsylvania, 1959. 
SL- 10 - Maryland, 1959, 


of fish meal in practical broiler rations; recent 
nutritional studies; fish meal as a source of un- 
known growth factor and of high-quality protein; 


California Fisheries, 


feed formulation utilizing a high-speed digital 
computer: and practical feed formulation with 
fish meal and condensed fish solubles. 


Sep. No. 559 - Storage Life of Pink Shrimp Held 


in Commercial and Jacketed Cold-Storage 
Rooms, 


Sep. No. 560 - Surinam Fishery Explorations, 


May 11-July 31, 1957. 


Sep. No. 561 - Fishing Vessel and Gear Develop- 


ments: Equipment Note No. 1--New All-Alu- 
mium Salmon Gill-Net Boats Built for Alaska 
Fishery. 


THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE ONLY FROM 


THE SPECIFIC OFFICE MENT JONED: 


(Baltimore) Monthly Summary - Fishery Products, 
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Bldg., San Pedro, Calif.) California cannery re- 
ceipts of tuna and tunalike fish; pack of canned 
tuna, mackerel, and anchovies; market fish re- 
ceipts at San Pedro, Santa Monica, and Eureka 
areas; California imports; canned fish and fro- 
zen shrimp prices; ex-vessel prices for cannery 
fish; American Tuna Boat Association auction 
sales; for the month indicated. 


(Chicago) Monthly Summary of Chicago's Freshand 





Frozen Fishery Products Receipts and -Whole- 
sale Market Prices, June 1959. 13 pp. (Market 
News Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
565 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Ill.) Receipts 
at Chicago by species and by states and provinces 
for fresh- and salt-water fish and shellfish; and 
wholesale prices for fresh and frozen fishery 
products; for the month indicated. 





Monthly Summary of Fishery Products Production 





May 1959, 6 pp. (Market News Service, U. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, 400 E. Lombard St., 
Baltimore 2, Md.) Reports receipts of fresh 
and frozen fishery products by original re- 
ceivers on the Baltimore Wholesale Fish Mar- 
ket. Presents receipts of species by states and 
Canadian provinces; and states and provinces 
by species; for the month indicated. 


1958, by V. J. Samson, 41 





pp., processed. (Market News Service, Post 
Office Bldg., San Pedro, Calif.) This is a re- 
view of 1958 trends and conditions in the Cali- 
fornia fisheries, including a resume of Ameri- 
can Tuna Boat Association tuna auction sales. 
Among the subjects discussed are the tuna fish- 
ery (cannery receipts; total pack for 1946-58; 
imports of frozen tuna and canned tuna in brine; 


ex~-vessel prices; canned tuna market conditions, 


prices, and standards; modernization of Cali- 
fornia purse seiners; conversion of tuna clip- 
pers to purse seiners; and changes in the tuna 
fleets); California sardine (pilchard) fishery 
(landings, ex-vessel prices, canned pack, and 
canned sardine prices); mackerel fishery (can- 
nery receipts, ex-vessel prices, and canned 
mackerel markets and wholesale prices); an- 
chovy fishery ; canned pet-food production; 
whaling industry; and fishing seasons in major 
fisheries. Included in the statistical tables are 
data on tuna and tunalike fish (canners' receipts 
by species and by months; domestic landings; 
cannery receipts of frozen imported tuna; and 
canned pack by type of pack and by months); 
sardines (landings, canned pack, and meal and 
oil produced); mackerel and jack mackerel (can- 
ners' receipts and canned pack); canners' re- 
ceipts and production of miscellaneous fishery 


products (receipts and canned pack of anchovies, 


herring, and squid; pet-food pack; and meal and 
oil production); California canned tuna price 
ranges, 1958; freezings of fish and shellfish by 
months; cold-storage holdings of fish and shell- 
fish by months; landings of market fish and 
shellfish at Eureka, San Pedro-Santa Monica, 
and San Diego by species and by months; and 
imports of fishery products into Arizona and 
California Customs District, 1957-58 by com- 
modity and country of origin. 


California Fishery Products Monthly Summary, 








June 1959; 13 pp. (Market News Service, 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Post Office 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 








in Selected Areas of Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Maryland, July 1959, 4 pp. (Market News 
Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 18 So. 
King St., Hampton, Va.) Fishery landings and 
production for the Virginia areas of Hampton 
Roads, Lower Northern Neck, and Eastern Shore; 
the Maryland areas of Crisfield, Cambridge, and 
Ocean City; and the North Carolina areas of At- 
lantic, Beaufort, and Morehead City; together 
with cumulative and comparative data; for the 
month indicated. 





New England Fisheries--Monthly Summary, May 





1959; June 1959; 22 pp. each. (Market News 
Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 10 
Commonwealth Pier, Boston 10, Mass.) Re- 
views the principal New England fishery ports, 
and presents food fish landings by ports and 
species; industrial fish landings and ex-vessel 
prices; ‘imports; cold-storage stocks of fishery 
products in New England warehouses; fishery 
landings and ex-vessel prices for ports in Massa- 
chusetts (Boston, Gloucester, New Bedford, Prov- 
incetown, and Woods Hole), Maine (Portland and 
Rockland), Rhode Island (Point Judith), and Con- 
necticut (Stonington); frozen fishery products 
prices to primary wholesalers at Boston, Glouces- 
ter, and New Bedford; and landings and ex-ves~ 
sel prices for fares landed at the Boston Fish 
Pier and sold through the New England Fish Ex- 
change; for the months indicated, 


New York City's Wholesale Fishery Trade--Month- 





=" “Summary for April 1959, 18 pp. (Market News 
Service, 155 John St., New York 38, N. Y.) In- 
cludes summaries and analyses of receipts and 
prices on wholesale Fulton Fish Market, imports 
entered at New York City, primary wholesaler 
prices for frozen products, and marketing trends; 
for the month indicated. 


(Seattle) Washington, Oregon, and Alaska 





Receipts 
and Landings of Fishery Products for Selected 
‘Areas and Fisheries, Monthiy Summary, June 
1959, 9 pp. (Market News Service, U. 8. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Pier 42 South, Seattle 4, 
Wash.) Includes landings and local receipts, 
with ex-vessel and wholesale prices in some 
instances, as reported by Seattle and Astoria, 
(Ore.) wholesale dealers; also Northwest Pacific 
halibut landings; and Washington shrimp land- 
ings; for the month indicated. 
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Ended 30th June, 1958, 5pp., processed. Depart- 
ment of Primary Industry, Canberra, Australia. 
| This report summarizes activities during the 
year ended June 30, 1958, carried out under pro- 
vision of the Fishing Industry Act of 1956, which 
established the Fisheries Development Trust 
Account for the purpose of financing activities 





















j na statistical tables and ¢ designed to foster the development of the Aus- 
abundance a species tralian fishing industry. It presents sections 
é tches : the year yn: interdepartmental advisory committee on 
R MM M u “ ‘fisheries development; operation of the trust 
é Ss é t Ss were 1] yr account; vey of prawn resources; survey of 
4 DOK tua | pilchard resources; trawling; barracuda; tuna; 








participation at the Interna 
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ongress; and financial statement. 
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BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH: 

(Beaudette Foundation for Biological Research) 
First Annual Progress Report June 20, 1958- 
May 12, 1959, 13 pp. illus., printed. Beaudette 
Foundation for Biological Research, Box 482, 
R. F. D. 1, Solvang, Calif. 











BIVALVES: 

Survival of Some Juvenile Bivalves in Water of 
Low Salinity, by Paul E. Chanley, 14 pp., ilius., 
printed. (Reprinted from Proceedings of the 
National Shellfisheries Association, vol. 48, 
1958, pp. 52-65.) John B. Glude, Secretary- 
Treasurer, National Shellfisheries Association, 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 


éo, 








CALIFORNIA: 

Offshore Fishes of California, by John E. Fitch, 
80 pp., illus., printed, 35 cents, State of Cali- 
fornia, Department of Fish and Game, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., 1958. An interestingly-written 
and well-illustrated booklet slanted primarily 
toward the sports fishermen but also of con- 
siderable interest to commercial fishermen. 
Presents general information on California's 
offshore fish and discusses habits and habitats; 
classification and anatomy; locomotion; food 
and feeding; age and growth; reproduction-- 
sex, maturity and fecundity, spawning, eggs, 
and larvae; dangerous fishes; diseases and 
parasites; management; fishing ports; and ma- 
rine aquaria. Also contains illustrations, de- 
scriptions, and fishing information for the prin- 
cipal species of offshore fish. 





CANADA: 

Fisheries Statistics of Canada, 1957 (New Bruns- 
wick), 45 pp., illus., printed in French and Eng- 
lish, 75 Canadian cents. Queen's Printer and 
Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, Canada, 1959. 
Consists of tables giving the value of the prin- 














cipal species of fish and shellfish in New Bruns-| 


wick, 1939-1957; quantity and value of landings 
by species and fisheries districts, 1956-57; 
quantity and value of manufactured fishery prod- 
ucts by species and fisheries districts, 1956-57; 
capital equipment in the primary fisheries op- 
erations, by fisheries districts, 1956-57; and 
the number of persons engaged in the primary 
fisheries operations, by fisheries districts, 
1956-57. 


Fisheries Statistics of Canada, 1957 (Ontario, 
Prairie Provinces, and Northwest Territories), 
78 pp., illus., printed in French and English, 
C$1. Queen's Printer and Controller of Station- 
ery, Ottawa, Canada, June 1959. This report 
consists of tables giving the value of the prin- 
cipal species of inland fish landed, 1950-57; 
quantity and value of landings by species and 
fisheries districts, 1956-57; capital equipment 
used in the primary fisheries operations; and 
the number of persons engaged in the fisheries. 
This information is presented separately for 
the provinces of Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchew- 
an, and Alberta, and forthe Northwest Terri- 
tories, 








Summary Statistics of Canada's Fisheries, 1938- 








1957, 32 pp., printed. (Reprinted from Canadian 











Fisheries Annual, 1959, pp. 67-98.) Depart- 
ment of Fisheries, Ottawa, Canada. Statistics 
are presented in eight sections on landings and 
value of Canadian fisheries and related data: 

(1) summary statistics for 1952-1958; (2) East 
Coast fisheries; (3) fresh-water fisheries; (4) 
West Coast fisheries; (5) fillet production; and 
(6), (7), and (8) export and imports. Also in- 
cluded is a directory of fishery products by type, 
such as fresh and frozen fish (whole or dressed), 
fresh and frozen fish (filleted), smoked fish 
(dressed or filleted), cured fish, canned fish (not 
including shellfish), shellfish (in shell or meat-- 
not canned), canned shellfish, fish oils and fish 
livers, fish meal, and other fishery products. 
Listed under each classification are the compa- 
nies which process that particular product. Data 
are mostly for 1957, although some 1958 figures 
are given, 





COD: 


"A Comparison of Various Salt Cod Products," by 
F, W. Van Klaveren and R. Legendre, article, 
Progress Reports of the Atlantic Coast Stations, 
no. 71, December 1958, pp. 3-5, printed. Fish- 
eries Research Board of Canada, Atlantic Fish- 
eries Experimental Station, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Canada, 








"Vitamins and the Reproductive Cycle of Ovaries 
in Cod (Gadus morrhua),''by Olaf R. Braekkan, 
article, Fiskeridirektoratets Skrifter Serie 
Teknologiske Undersokelser; vol. III, no. 7, 
1958, pp. 1-19, illus., printed. Director of Fish- 
eries, Bergen, Norway. 











EAST AFRICA: 


East African Fisheries Research Organization 
Annual Report 1958, 50 pp., printed. East Afri- 
can Fisheries Research Organization, P. O. 
Box 343, Jinja, Uganda. Describes scientific 
work accomplished in the fields of hydrology, 
plankton, invertebrates, fish, and vertebrates 
other than fish. Also contains appendices cov- 
ering: the food of non-cichlid fishes in Lake 
Victoria; notes on the culture of Tilapia nigra 
(Gunther) in ponds; the effect of temperature on 
the growth rate of T. zillii; growth of T. escu- 
lenta after maturation; growth of T. esculenta 
from large and small eggs; a pot test study of 
the effect of lake mud as a fertilizer; and the 
growth of a lung-fish in captivity. Includes a 
bibliography of recent publications on East Afri- 
can Fisheries and related subjects. 

















EDUCATION: 


Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vo- 
cational Education to the Office or Education, 
Division of Vocational Education (fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1958), 64 pp., illus., processed. 
Division of Vocational Education, Office of Edu- 
cation, U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. Data in this 
report are taken from the annual financial and 
statistical reports made by the States for fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1958. For the first time 
funds were appropriated by the Congress for 
vocational education in the fishing industry 
($228,000). Enrollments and expenditures un- 
der this authorization are reported in 2 statis~ 
tical tables. Some States have excellent pro-~ 
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grams of training for the fishing industry at the 
present time, and among the most popular 
courses are navigation, radio operation, and 
Diesel engine mechanics. The promotion and 
successful operation of several adult programs 
for the fishing industry indicate an acceptance 
of this new emphasis which was added to the 
vocational program by recent Congressional 
action, These programs consist of courses 
dealing with seafood merchandising and include 
such topics as processing, quality control, pre- 
packaging, display, promotion, purchasing, pre- 
paration, and the serving of fishery products. 


EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET: 

The United States and the European Common 
Market," by John A. Birch, article, The Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, vol. XLI, no. 1047, Pub- 
lication 6856, July 20, 1959, pp. 88-93, printed, 
single copy 25 cents. (For sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.) U.S. 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 





FATTY ACIDS: 
Analysis of Long-Chain Fatty Acids by Gas- 
Liquid Chromatography. Micromethod for 
Preparation of Methyl Esters,'' by Wilhelm 
Stoffel, Florence Chu, and Edward H. Ahrens, 
Jr., article, Analytical Chemistry, vol 31, 
February 1959, pp. 307-308, printed. Ameri- 
Chemical Society, 1801 K St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 





can 


The Use of High Efficiency Capillary Columns 
for the Separation of Certain Cis-Trans Iso- 
mers of Long Chain Fatty Acid Esters by Gas 
arta sy "by S. R. Lipsky, J. E. Love- 

ock, and R. Landowne, article, Journal of 
the American Chemical Society, vol. 81, Feb- 

ruary 20, 1959, p. 1010, printed. The Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, 1801 K St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C, 








FILLETS: 
The Expressible Fluid of Fish Fillets. VI-- 
"Freezing amage and Protein Denaturation 
under Pressure, by R. M. Love and O. Karsti, 


—— 
Pp., (Reprinted from the Jour- 





illus., printed. 
nal of the Society of of Food and Agriculture, no. 

, 1958, pp. 249-257.) Department of Scientific 
de Industrial Research, Torry Research Sta- 
tion, Aberdeen, Scotland. Fillets of cod were 
frozen at different speeds under various pres- 
sure. The effects of pressure on cell damage 
caused during the freezing and on denaturation 
= the proteins during subsequent cold storage 

vere studied, and found to vary according to 
the experimental conditions. They were, how- 
ever, less important than the effect of the rate 
of freezing, and in no cases were pressed fil- 
lets after storage inferior to unpressed in 'eat- 
ing" quality. It was concluded therefore that 
pressure during freezing was not harmful, but 
could be of benefit by accelerating the freez- 
ing through improved contact between the fil- 
lets and the cooling plates. 


FISH FARMS: 
Fish Farming," article, Journal of Agricultre 
and Food Chemistry, vol. 7, February 1959, 





pp. 75-76, printed. American Chemical Society, 
1801 K St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


FISH FLOUR: 

"Fish Flour, 2--Factors Influencing Rate of Ex- 
traction; 3--Hold-up Fat," by G. M. Dreosti and 
R. P. van der Merwe, article, Annual Re ad 
Fishing Industry Research Institute, titute, Apr - 
cember vol. 10, pp. 34-37, printe ane - 
ing Industry Research Institute, Cape Town, 
Union of South Africa, 1957. 





FISH MEAL: 

"Experimental Shipment of Fish Meal," by A. M. 
Lewis, article, Annual Report, Fishing Industr 
Research Institute, April-December 1956, vol. 
10, p. 25, printed. Fishing Industry Research 
Institute, Cape Town, Union of South Africa, 
1957, 








"Loss of 'Fat' During Storage of Fish Meal," by 
G. H. Stander, article, Annual Report, Fishing 
Industry Research Institute, April-December 
1956, vol. 10, p. 23, printed. Fishing Industry 
Research Institute, Cape Town, Union of South 
Africa, 1957. 











FISH OILS: 

"Influence of Dietary Cod-Liver Oil and Some 
Fractions of Cod-Liver Oil on Serum Cholester- 
ol-Level of Rats,''article, by A. P. de Groot, 
Nature, vol. 183, no. 4669, April 25, 1959, p. 
1191, printed. MacMillan & Co., Ltd., St. Mar- 
tin's Street, London, W. C. 2, England. De- 
scribes experiments in which the cholesterol- 
lowering properties of cod-liver oil were com- 
pared with vegetable oils. From the results of 
the experiments it was concluded that cod-liver 
oil has a higher cholesterol-lowering activity 
than corn oil and hydrogenated coconut oil. 


"Preparation of a Coating Material by Chlorina- 
tion of Fish Oil. Il--Separation of the Product 
from the Solution in Carbontetrachloride by 
Precipitation Method," by Kosaku Suzuki, article, 
Bulletin of the Japanese Society of Scientific 
Fisheries, vol. 24, no. 5, 1958, pp. 381-389, 
illus., printed in Japanese with English abstract, 
tables, and figures. Japanese Society of Scientif- 
ic Fisheries, c/o Tokyo University of Fisheries, 
Shiba-kaigandori 6-chome, Tokyo, Japan. 





'Spectrophotometric Research on Sea-Fish Oils, 
by Giovanni D'Arrigo, article, Olii Minerali, 
Grassi e Saponi, Colori e Vernici, vol. 1958, 
pp. 111-113, printed in Italian. Via G., Colom- 
bo 79, Milan 36, Italy. 





FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION: 
Current Bibliography for Aquatic Sciences and 
Fisheries, vol. 2, no. 4, April 1959, 171 pp., 
processed, Food and Agriculture Organization 

of the United Nations, Viale delle Terme di 
Caracalla, Rome, Italy. 








Mediterranean Trawling, Second and Third Re- 
ports, General Fisheries Council for the Medi- 
terranean, Studies and Reviews, No. 6, May 
1959, 32 pp., ililus., processed. GFCM Secre- 
tariat, Food and Agriculture Organization of 
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the United Nations, Rome, Italy. Presents the 
text of a working paper entitled 'Mediterranean 
Trawl Study," presented at the 5th meeting of 
the General Fisheries Council for the Mediter- 
ranean at Rome on October 13-18, 1958. It de- 
scribes results of experiments carried out un- 
der the auspices of the Government of Israel. 
Details are given of recommendations concern- 
ing choice and proper adjustment of otter boards; 
simplification of net design; increased opening 
height of the net; and use of strong, non-rotting 
synthetic fibers. 


FOREIGN 'TRADE: 

Sources of Information on Foreign Trade Prac- 
tice, 51 pp., printed, 25 cents. Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of Commer- 
ce, Washington 25, D. C., January 1959. (For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 

D. C.) This pamphlet is a revision of the bibli- 
ography, Foreign Trade Practice, issued by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce in June 1954. It 
presents sections on governmental sources, De- 
partment of Commerce publications, general 
sources, market analysis, statistics, regula- 
tions, preparing shipments, transportation, fi- 
nance, standards, trade terms, arbitration, bibli- 
ographies and checklists, directories, and pri- 
vate trade journals. 





FRANCE: . 
France Peche, No. 30, June 1959, 68 pp. illus., 
printed in French. France Péche, Tour Sud- 
Est, Rue de Guemene, Lorient, France. Con- 
tains, among others, the following articles: 
"Apres le 2© Congres Mondial des Bateaux de 
Péche" (After the Second World Fishing Boat 
Congress), by Robert Lenier; "Les Langous- 
tiers Bretons en Mauritanie" (Breton Crayfish 
Fishermen in Mauretania); "Les Oiseaux et la 
Peche" (Birds and Fishing), by Edouard Priol; 
and "Les Peches Marocaines et la Frarice" 
(Morocco's Fishing and France). 





La Péche Maritime (The Marine Fishery), vol. 
38, no. 975, June 1959, 67 pp., illus., printed in 
French. Les Editions Maritimes, 190 Boule- 
vard Hausemann, Paris, France. Contains a- 
mong others, the following articles: "Le Marche 
de la Sardine dans le Monde" (The Sardine Mar- 
ket in the World), by Geep; ''L'Evolution du 
Marche de la Sardine" (The Evolution of the 
Sardine Market), by L. Plouas; 'Donnees Eco- 
nomiques du Marche Sardinier" (Economic Data 
on the Sardine Market), by Andre-Marie d' 
Avigneau; "L'avenie de la Peche a la Sardine 
aux Sables-d'Olonne" (The Future of the Sardine 
Fishery at Sables-d'Olonne), by E. Anger; "L' 
aide Technique de l'Institut des Peches aux 
Marins~-Pecheurs Sardiniers'' (Technical Aid 
from the Fish Institute to Sardine Fishermen), 
by M,. Letoux; "Le 'Ring Net,' Facteur d'Equi- 
libre sur le Marche Algerien de la Sardine" 
(The 'Ring Net," the Balancing Factor in the 
Algerian Sardine Market), by R. Simonnet; 
"L'organisation de la Peche a la Sardine au 
Portugal’ (The Organization of the Sardine Fish- 
ery in Portugal). 








FREEZING: 

"Bibliography of Literature of Freezing Technol- 
ogy--January, 1958, to Date," article, Frosted 
Food Field, vol. 29, no. 6, July 1959, pp. 26-27, 
printed. Frosted Food Field, 111 No. Wabash, 
Chicago, Il. This bibliography covers produc- 
tion and plant practice, product information, and 
research development and quality control. 


"Fish Freezing Problems and Techniques," by 
M. B. F. Ranken, article, World Fishing, vol. 7, 
November 1958, pp. 63, 64, 69, and 70, printed, 
World Fishing, John Trundell (Publishers) Ltd., 
St. Richard's House, Eversholt St., London, 

N. W. 1, England. 





‘Studies on the Organic Phosphates in Muscle of 
Aquatic Animals. V--Changes in Muscular Nu- 
cleotides of Carp During Freezing and Storage," 
by Tsuneyuki Saito and Ken-ichi Arai, article, 
Bulletin of the Japanese Society of Scientific 
Fisheries, vol. 23, no. 5, 1957, pp. 265-268, 
illus., printed in Japanese with English abstract, 
figure, and tables. Japanese Society of Scientific 
Fisheries, c/o Tokyo University of Fisheries, 
Shiba-kaigandori 6-chome, Tokyo, Japan. 





FROZEN FISH: 

"Fat Hydrolysis in Frozen Fish. 1--Free Fatty 
Acid Formation," by W. J. Dyer, Doris I. Fraser, 
and E, G. Bligh, article, Progress Reports of the 
Atlantic Coast Stations, no. 71, December 1958, 
pp. 17-19, printed. Fisheries Research Board 
of Canada, Atlantic Fisheries Experimental 
Station, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada. 





GERMANY: 

Allgemeine Grundlagen der Fischereipolitik 
(Basic Policies for Fisheries), by Dr. Wilhelm 
Blanke, 110 pp., illu., processed, in German, 
Forschungsstelle fur Fischereiwirtschaft, Park- 
strasse 50, Bremen, Germany, 1959. 





HADDOCK: 

Rapid Determination of the te of Whole Evis- 
cerated Haddock, by B. E. Proctor, J. T. R. 
Nickerson, T. L. Fazzina, L. Ronsivalli, R. K. 
Smith, and J. Stern, 5 pp., illus., printed. (Re- 
printed from Food Technology, vol. 13, no. 4, 
April 1959, pp. 224-228.) Department of Food 
Technology, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Cambridge 39, Mass. A test based on the 
refractive index of the eye fluids of haddock has 
been developed as a criterion of quality. The 
refractive index of haddock eye fluids was shown 
to be correlated with organoleptic scores made 
on cooked meat from the same fish and with the 
time of storage at refrigerator temperatures 
above freezing. Changes in the physical prop~ 
erties of haddock eye fluids during storage at 
refrigerator temperatures above freezing are, 
according to this report, probably due to enzyme 
action, since there was no evidence that bacteri- 
al composition is involved in such changes. 








INDUSTRIAL FOOD SERVICES: will 
Buying Practices and Food Use of Employee Foo 
Services in Manufacturing Plants, by RosalindC. 











Lifquist, Marketing Research Report No. 326, 
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139 pp., illus., processed, 75 cents. Marketing 
Research Division, Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. (For sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C.). This report 
presents data collected during a nationwide sur- 
vey of inplant facilities conducted in January- 
February 1956. Nearly 6,000 manufacturing 
plants with 250 or more employees~~-about one- 
half the plants of this size in the United States-- 
provided some type of regular on-premise, 
food-serving facility for use of plant personnel. 
The report discusses, among others, these as- 
pects of the survey: collection of data, charac- 
teristics of plants with food services; charac- 
teristics of food services; purchasing practices; 
stocks of food on hand; and expenditures for and 
ise of various types of food. A large section of 
the report contains statistical tables showing 
sults of the survey. The section on fish and 
t: sh mentions that proportionally over 8 
yut of 10 inplant food services used some kind 
of fishery product during the survey period with 
about three-fourths of the facilities making pur- 
chases at least once a week. 











> Food Services in Manufacturing Plants, 
ting Research Report No. 325, 102 pp., 
processed, 50 cents. Marketing Re- 
search Division, Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
n 25, D. C., June 1959, (For sale by the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.) Expendi- 
food represent a large part, in some 
ases the single most important part, of the 
purchases of American families. Recent years 
» witnessed marked changes in consumption 
patter one of these being the greatly in- 
creased practice of eating away from home. 
This report ss the results of a study of 
me segment of the "away from home" food 
market: the food facilities which manufactur- 
ng plants provide for their employees. Data 
on the utilization of fish and shellfish products 
are included. 

















tures for 






is, 





INSTITUTIONAL FOOD SERVICES: 

Policies and Practices of Some Leading Institu- 
tiona al Wholesale Grocers, Marketing Research 
Report No. 335, 43 pp., illus., processed, 25 
cents. Marketing Research Division, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C., June 1959. 
ped sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 

. 8. Government Printing Office, Washington 
26, D. C.) An increasing share of the Nation's 
food is being marketed by food service estab- 

lishments such as restaurants, cafeterias, ho- 
tels, schools, and other away-from-home eat- 
ing places, according to this report. One fourth 
of consumer's food dollar on average is spent 
for food served away from home, In this sur- 
vey, case studies were made of nine selected 
wholesaling firms whose annual sales to food 
service operators ranged from slightly less 
than $1 million to almost $5 million. 














IRRADIATION PRESERVATION: 
Storage Characteristics of Some Irradiated 
Foods Held at Various Temperatures Above 





Freezing. I--Studies with Chicken Meat and 
Sweet Potatoes," by J. L. Licciardello, J. T. R. 
Nickerson, B. E. Proctor, and C. L. Campbell, 
article, Food Technology, vol. 13, no. 7, July 
1959, pp. 398-404, illus., printed. Food Tech- 
nology, The Garrard Press, 510 No. Hickory, 
Champaign, Il. 





‘Storage Characteristics of Some Irradiated 


Foods Held at Various Temperatures Above 
Freezing. Il--Studies with Pork Sausage and 
Scallops,''by J. J. Licciardello, J. T. R. Niker- 
erson, B. E. Proctor, and C. L. Campbell, ar- 
ticle, Food Technology, vol. 13, no. 7, July 
1959, pp. 405-409, illus., printed. Food Tech- 
nology, The Garrard Press, 510 No. Hickory, 
Champaign, Ill. Storage studies were carried 
out with irradiated pork sausage and scallops 
held for to 10 months at temperatures ranging 
from 50° F, to 125° F, Even after 8 months’ 
storage at 50° F., irradiated pork sausage was 
considered acceptable in flavor. At storage 
temperatures of 68° F. or above, irradiated 
samples became unacceptable within 2 months. 
Irradiated scallops were considered to be ac- 
ceptable after 10 months' storage at 50° F. or 
68° F.; however, a marked deterioration in 
quality re ae within one month in samples 
held at 125° Non-enzymatic browning, which 
caused off- sa and color degradation, played 
the principal role in deterioration of irradiated 
scallops during storage, but texture losses also 
occurred. In regard to irradiated pork sausage, 
texture change and associated off-flavors due to 
proteolytic enzyme action chiefly contributed to 
loss of quality. Color changes and fat oxidation 
also occurred, 





JAPAN: 


Export Inspection System of Japan, World Trade 
Information Service, Part 2, No. 59-45, 8 pp., 
printed, 10 cents. U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (For sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C., and by U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce Field Offices.) De- 
scribes the structure of Japan's export inspec- 
tion system as established on February 1, 1958, 
by a new Export Inspection Law which makes 
export inspection mandatory for 145 major 
categories of goods including frozen marine 
products, dried aquatic products, salted aquatic 
products, fish-liver oil, agar-agar, fish meal 
and fish scrap, seed oyster, and canned foods. 
Published as an aid to the United States im- 
porter, this report covers: the role of inspec- 
tion, improvement in inspection, inspection or- 
ganizations, designated commodities, inspec- 
tion procedures, using the system, trade dis- 
putes arising over quality, and protecting the 
buyer. An appendix lists designated export in- 
spection commodities. 





LIGHT FISHING: 


"La Péche a la Lumiere--Les Essais de l'Institut 
Scientifique des Peches" (Light Fishing--Ex- 
periments of the Scientific Fisheries Institute), 
by, G. Kurc and A, Percier, article, France 
Péche, no. 31, July-August 1959, pp. 34-42, 
illus., printed in French. France Peche, B. P. 
179, Lorient, France, 
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MARINE ALGAE: 

"Paper Chromatographic Study on Sugar Com- 
ponent of Red Algae," by Takehiko Nakamura, 
article, Bulletin of the Japanese Society of 
Scientific Fisheries, vol. 23, nos. 7 and 8, 1957, 
illus., printed in Japanese with English abstract, 
table, and figure. Japanese Society of Scientific 
Fisheries, c/o Tokyo University of Fisheries, 
Shiba-kaigandori 6-chome, Tokyo, Japan. 


‘Some Algae from Clipperton Island and the Dan- 
ger Islands,"' by E. Yale Dawson, article, Pacif- 
ic Naturalist, vol. 1, no. 7, June 30, 1959, 7 pp., 
illus., printed, Beaudette Foundation for Biolog- 
ical Research, Box 482, R. F. D. 1, Solvang, 
Calif. 


"William H. Harvey's Report on the Marine Algae 
of the United States North Pacific Expedition of 
1853-1856," by E. Yale Dawson, article Pacific 
Naturalist, vol. 1, no. 5, March 19, 1959, 39 pp., 
illus., printed. Beaudette Foundation for Bio- 
logical Research, Box 227, R. F. D. 1, Solvang, 
Calif. 





NEW ENGLAND: 

The New Enpeand Fisheries Industry, by Harvey R. 
Sherman, 56 pp., processed, very limited dis- 
tribution. Legislative Reference Service, U. S. 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. A 
brief survey of its economic state, its problems, 


and some possible measures for its improve- 
ment. 





NORWAY: 

Arsmelding 1957 fra Fiskeridirektoratets Kje- 
Sng «dv Forskningsinstitutt (1957 An- 
nual Report from the Fisheries Directorate of 
the Chemi-Technological Research Institute), 
no. 3, 54 pp., illus., printed in Norwegian with 
English summary. Kjemisk-Tekniske Forskn- 
ingsinstitutt, Bergen, Norway, 1958. 








"Lofotfiskets Iénnsomhet 1958" (Value of Lofoten 
Fisheries, 1958), by Georg Oppendal, article, 
Fiskets Gang, vol. 45, no. 21, May 21, 1959, pp. 
302-312, illus., printed in Norwegian. Fiskets 
Gang, Postgiro Nr. 691 81, Bergen, Norway. 





Naeringsverdi og Vitaminer i Norsk Fisk og 
Fiskevarer (Nutritional Values and Vitamins of 
Norwegian Fish and Fish Products), by Torleiv 
Taarland, Erling Mathiesen, Oydis Ovsthus, and 
Olaf R. Broekkan, 8 pp., illus., printed. (Re- 
printed from Tidsskrift for Hermetikkindustri, 
no. 11, 1958, pp. 405-412.) Trykt I, Aktietryk- 
keriet I, Stavanger, Norway. 





"Vitaminer i Norsk Fisk II--Vitaminer i Forsk- 
jellige Organer fra de Viktigste Torskefisker 
(Gadidae) Fanget Langs Norskekysten" (Vita~ 
mins in Norwegian Fishes. III--Vitamins in 
Different Organs from the Most important Gad- 
us~-Fishes (Gadidae) Caught off the Coast of 
Norway), by Olaf R. Braekkan, article, Fiskeri- 
direktoratetes Skrifter, Serie Teknologiske Un- 
dersokelser, vol. III, no. 6, pp. 1-32, illus., 
printed in Norwegian with English summary. 
The Director of Fisheries, Bergen, Norway, 

1958. 





OYSTER DRILL: 

Burial as a Method for Control of the Common 
ster Drill, UROSALPINX C A, of Long 
land Sound, by V. L. Loosanoff and C. A, 

Nomejko, 7 pp., illus., printed. mepeanes 
from Proceedings of the National Shellfisher- 
ies Association, vol. 48, 1958, pp. 83-89.) 

John B. Glude, Secretary~Treasurer, National 
Shellfisheries Association, Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries, U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Washington 25, D. C. 








PARASITES: 

Studies on Helminth Parasites from the Coast of 
Florida. IV. Digenetic Trematodes of Marine 
Fisheries of Tampa, Boca Ciega Bays, and the 
Gulf of Mexico, by Franklin ~~. ares -Bernal 
and Robert F. Hutton, Contribution Number 16, 
15 pp., illus., printed. The Florida State Board 
of Conservation Marine Laboratory Maritime 
Base, Bayboro Harbor, St. Petersburg, Fla. 








POLLOCK: 

"Nitrite Preservation of Pollock," by G. A. Dolb- 
ish and M. G. Syromyatnikova, article, Rybnoe 
Khoziaistvo, vol, 34, no. 6, 1958, pp. 55-58, 
printed in Russian. Kotel 'nicheskaia Nabere- 
zhiaia D 1/15, Souizpechati Otdelu "Zhurnal- 
Pochtoi,'' Moscow, Zh-240, U. S. S. R. 


PROTEINS: 

"Protein in Fish Muscle. 12--Ultracentrifuge 
Studies on Post-Rigor Extracts of Structural 
Protein," by D. G. Ellis and P. M. Winchester, 
article, Journal of the Fisheries Research 
Board of Canada, vol. 16, January 1959, pp. 
33-41, printed. Queen's Printer and Control- 
ler of Stationery, Ottawa, Canada. 





"Proteins in Fish Muscle. 13--Lipid Hydrolysis," 


by W. J. Dyer, and Doris I. Fraser, article, 
Journal of the Fisheries Research Board of 
Canada, vol. 16, January 1959, pp. 43-52, print- 
ed. Queen's Printer and Controller of Station- 
ery, Ottawa, Canada. 


PURSE SEINES: 
"Model Experiments on the Sardine Purse Seine 


Operating in Hyuganada, V.,"" by Yunosuke Itaka, 


article, Bulletin of the Japanese Society of 
Scientific Fisheries, vol. 23, no. 9, 1958, pp. 
511-513, illus., printed in Japanese with Eng- 
lish abstract, figures, and table. Japanese 
Society of Scientific Fisheries, c/o Tokyo Uni- 





versity of Fisheries, Shiba-kaigandori 6-chome, 


Tokyo, Japan. 


QUALITY: 

"Chromatic Reaction for Deciding Fish Fresh- 
ness II,""by Elvira Cavallone, article, Atti 
Societa Italiana delle Scienze Veterinarie, 
vol. 11, 1957, pp. 635-638, printed in Italian. 
Societa Italiana delle Scienze Veterinarie, 
Stabilimento Grafico, F, LLi. Lega, Faenza, 
Italy. 


"The Determination of Volatile, Permanganate~ 
Reducing Substances in Sea Fish, a Useful 


Method for the Objective Estimation of Quality, 
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by H. Wittfogel, article, Fishchwaren und Fein- 
Kost: . ikon vol. 30, 1958, pp. 4-8, printed 
Fachblatt fur Alle Betriebszweige 





1 German, 
der Fischverwertungstechnik, Verlag Elbe- 
Weser, Dr. Seyfarth & Co., Fernsprecher 4101, 
Bremerhaven F., Germany. 


Improvement in Quality of Iced White Fish Pres- 
servative Ices," article, Food Investigation 1957, 
Report of the Food Investigation Board (Great 
Britain), 1958, pp. 4-5, printed. Her Majesty's | 
Stationery Office, York House, Kingsway, Lon- | 
jon E. C.2, England, 





wm 


LMON: 
The Acid-Soluble Nucleotides 


of Salmon Liver, by | 
Si 1yuki, Violet M. Chang, and D. R. Idler, 
Stu idies 1957 from the Stations of the Fisheries 
Resei arch Board of Canada, FRB No. 522, 9 pp., 

I it Queen's . Printer and Controller of Sta- 
tionery, Ottawa, Canada, 

















SALT FISH: 
‘Mold Contamination in Salt Fish and Method of 
Control,''by H. P. Dussault, article, Progress 


Reports of the Atlantic Coast Stations, No. 71, 
December 1958, pp. 13-15, printed. Fisheries 
Research Board of Canada, Atlantic Fisheries 
Experimental Station, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Canada. 








72) 


ANITATION: 
Chlorinated Sea Water Cleans and Sanitizes Fish 
Holds,''by Joseph W. Slavin, article, Fishing 
>, vol. 76, 








January 1959, pp. 21-26, print- 
1, Fishing Gazette Publishing Corp., 461 Eighth 
Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 





ARI INES: 
integration of Organized Food Technology into a 
System for Maine Sardine Production Control," | 
Berton S, Clark, article, Food Technology, 
1. 13, no. 6, June 1959, pp. 289-293, illus., 
printed, single copy--domestic $1.50, foreign 
$1.75. (Published by the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists.) The Garrard Press, 510 North Hick- | 
ry, Champaign, fll. The relatively new re- 
search and quality control program of the Maine | 
sardine industry is presented. The author de- 
scribes the research phase of the program which | 
was inaugurated early in 1954. Immediate ac- | 
n was taken to develop basic information con- 

cerning the technology of production operations 
and to devise a grading procedure to measure | 

the quality of the product. The quality grading 
phase of the program was maintained on a vol- 

ntary basis throughout the 1955, 1956, and1957 

seasons and numerous quality improvements | 
| 


72) 


were made by commercial application of the 
technological principles disclosed by the in- 
vestigations, coupled with analysis of a mount- 
ing volume of quality grade data. The author 
States that, 'The State of Maine and all associ- 
ated with this enterprise can take pride in hav- 
s ig upgraded not only a product but also an in- 
ustry. 


SEA NETTLES: 
Nettles of the Sea,""by Romeo Mansueti, article, 





Nature Magazine, vol. 52, no. 6, June-July 1959, 


pp. 293-295, illus., printed, single copy 50 cents. 
American Nature Association, 1214 16th St., 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. Discusses the life 
history, which is still much of a mystery, and 
habits of two varieties of the sea nettle, Dactylo- 
metra quinquicirrha. Throughout its range from 
southern New England to Brazil, the sea nettle 
prefers the quiet brackish waters of shallow 
bays, estuaries, and other inland Atlantic water- 
ways; rarely is it encountered in large numbers 
in the open ocean. 





| SEAWEED: 


(Institute of Seaweed Research) Annual Report for 
1958, 23 pp., printed. Institute of Seaweed Re- 
search, Inveresk, Midlothian, Scotland. This 
report covers the activities of the Institute dur- 
ing 1958, its information and technical assist- 
ance services, and ecological research studies. 
It also gives a summary of the work carried out 
under extramural contract and on a collabora- 
tive basis during 1958 covering algal chemistry, 
plant physiology, microbiology, and other appli- 
cations of seaweed and algal chemicals. 


‘A New Gigartinoid Grateloupia (Red Algal) from 
Hawaii,''by E. Yale ie article, Pacific 
Naturalist, vol. 1, no. December 17, 1958, 4 
pp., illus., printed. Seth yn Foundation for 
Biological Research, Box 227, R. F. D. 1, Sol- 
vang, Calif. 


SHARKS: 


The Florida Shark Story, by Robert F. Hutton, 
Educational Series No. 13, 35 pp., illus., print- 
ed, Florida State Board of Conservation Marine 
Laboratory, Maritime Base, Bayboro Harbor, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., March 30, 1959. Presents 
the results of a survey to determine as many 
facts as possible about sharks in Florida waters, 
their danger to swimmers, and precautionary 
measures against the sharks. Records of shark 
attacks, kept since about 1919, indicate an aver- 
age of less than one unprovoked shark attack per 
year. The attacks are most likely to occur dur- 
ing the months of June and July. Hungry, vici- 
ous, injured or trapped sharks are most likely 
to attack man. According to current informa- 
tion, only 11 species of sharks in Florida wa- 
ters are considered to be dangerous or poten- 
tially dangerous. Swimmers are advised to 
avoid areas where fish have recently beenclean- 
ed and to swim in groups rather than alone. 





SHRIMP: 


Investigations on the Parasites and Diseases of 
Saltwater Shrimps (Penaeidae) of Sports and 
Commercial Importance to Florida (Prelimi- 
nary Report), by Robert F. Hutton, Franklin 
Sogandares~Bernal, Bonnie Eldred, Robert M. 
Ingle, and Kenneth D. Woodburn, Technical 
Series No. 26, May 5, 1959, 36 pp., illus., print- 
ed. Director, State Board of Conservation, Tal- 
lahassee, Fla. This investigation was support- 
ed in part by a U. S. Public Health Service grant. 
A historical review of published works dealing 
with the parasites and diseases of penaeid 
shrimps from the Gulf of Mexico is presented. 

A brief description of several parasites is given. 

Geographical localities of the hosts, as well as 
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locations of the parasites in the hosts, are in- 

cluded, Evidence indicating incidence of infec- 

tion by the various parasites and the possible 

use of certain shrimp~-parasites as migratory | 

"tags" are discussed. | 
| 


A Report on the Shrimps (Penaeidae) Collected 





~ from the Tortugas Controlled Area, by Bonnie 
Eldred, Special Scientific Report No. 2, 8 pp., 
processed, Florida State Board of Conserva- 
tion Marine Laboratory Maritime Base, Bay- 
boro Harbor, St. Petersburg, Fla., May 1959. 
Concern that the taking of small shrimp from 
the Tortugas shrimping grounds might possibly 
jeopardize the production from this area 
prompted the Florida legislature in 1957 to en- 
act a law which designated a portion of the 
grounds which was associated with small shrimp 
and possibly a nursery area, to be controlled 
and investigated. In accordance with this law, 
the State Board of Conservation was directedto 
carry out periodic shrimp sampling in this Tor- 
tugas Controlled area to obtain information on 
the frequency and abundance of undersized 
shrimp. The investigation was started during 
November 1957. This report presents details 
of findings on the pink shrimp and seven addi- 
tional species of this family in the Tortugas 





















ole 





controlled area, in the subsequent 12 months 
period. 
Shrimp Fishery > Gulf of Mexico (Rio 
rande sive! r to St. Flor ida), Informa- 
tional Seri 5 pp., printed. Gulf States 





Marine Fisheries Cc 
Bldg., New Orleans 
sents biological note 
the white shrimp; 


ymmission, 312 Audubon 
16, La., March 1959. Pre- 
s on the brown shrimp and 
recommendations on closed 
seasons~-~-nursery areas, offshore waters, and 
size limit; and recommendations on night fish- 
ing, gear, and bait shrimp. 


SMOKED FISH: 





"Technolog; of Smoked Foods,''by W. W. Foster, 
article, Food Manufacture, vol. 34, February 1 
1959, pp. 56-61, , printed, Food Manufactures 
Leonard Hill, Ltd., Stratford House, 9 Eder 
Street, London N. W. 1, England. 

SPERM OIL: 
‘Sperm Oil, Some Possible Uses," by Enrico 














Wahnon, article igegneria Chimica, vol. 38, 
1956, pp. 107-118, printed in Italian. Ingegneria 
Chimica, Negroli 51, Milan, Ital 





SQUID: 


"Preservation of the Squid (Loligo vulgaris) To- 
If vulgaris, 
pographical Distribution of its Enzymes, by 














Enrique Castella Bertran, T. Perez Garcia, 
A. iivero Pascual, and R, Ballesteros, Anales 
l Instituto de Investigaciones Veterinarias, 
7, 1955-56, pp. 83-91, printed in Spanish 





summaries. Instituto 


arias, Universidad 


with English and German 
de Investigaciones Veterir 
de Madrid, Madrid, Spain. 


TARIFFS AND TRADE: 

Operation of the Trade Agreements Program, 
1lth Report, , July 1957-June 1958, 361 pp., 
processed. Tariff Commis- 
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sion, Washington 25, D. C., 1959. During the 
period covered by the report, the Contracting 
Parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs 

and Trade did not sponsor any multilateral tar- 
iff negotiations of the Geneva~Annecy~-Torquay 
type. Shortly before the close of the period, 
however, they commenced negotiations with 
Switzerland looking toward its provisional acces- 
sion to the General Agreement. The United 
States engaged in limited trade-agreement ne- 
gotiations with Brazil, Austria, Canada, Ceylon, 
Greece, and the Union of South Africa. Other 
developments include the new legislation re- 
lating to the extension of the President's au- 
thority to conclude trade agreements; the pro- 
posed legislation concerning United States par- 
ticipation in the Organization for Trade Cooper- 
ation; the establishment by Executive Order of 
the Cabinet-level Trade Policy Committee; the 
major developments relating to the general pro- 
visions and administration of the General Agree- 
ment; the actions of the United States relating 

to its trade agreements program; and the changes 
made in tariffs, exchange controls, and quantita- 
tive trade restrictions by countries with which 
the United States has trade agreements. 











United States Import Duties, 1958, Miscellaneous 
Series, TC 1.10:Im7/4/958, 364 pp., processed 
$3. United States Tariff Commission, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. (For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Wa shington D. C.) Presents schedules of 
articles subject to duty and of articles free of 
duty as of July 1, 1958. Contains a section on 

fish and shellfish products under Schedule 7-- 
Agri ultural Products and Provisions, 
TERRITORIAL SEA: 


Measurement of the U. S. Territorial Sea," by 
G. Etzel Pearcy, article, The Department of 
State Bulletin, vol. 40, no. 1044, June 29, 1959 
pp. 963-971, illus., printed. Public Services 
Division, Bureau of Public Affairs, U. S. De- 
partment of State, Washington 25, D. C. (For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 

D. C.). Discusses the methods for and signifi- 
cance of careful delineation of the United States 
territorial seas. The United States traditional- 
y recognizes a zone of 3 nautical miles in 
breadth, giving it a territorial sea slightly larg- 
er than the combined areas of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and New Jersey. 
Definite knowledge as to whether any given off- 
shore point lies in or beyond the territorial sea 
may be of the utmost consequence. In order to 
have the territorial sea charted as exactly 3 
miles in breadth at any point along the coast, 
the following rule must be observed: every 
point on the outer limit of the territorial sea 
must be plotted precisely 3 nautical miles from 
the nearest point on the coast along which it is 
measured. Fishing rights within the territorial 
sea are restricted to the coastal state, but be- 
yond it the general principle of freedom of fish- 
ing pertains. There is much discussion through- 
out the world relative to a territorial sea with 

a breadth greater than 3 miles. In March or 
April 1960 a United Nations conference is sched- 
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uled to convene at Geneva in an effort to settle, 
among other issues, a territorial sea with a 
breadth acceptable to all states. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS: 

Third Annual Report of the President of the United 
7 the Trade Agreements Program, 77 
nted. The White House, Washington, 

June 1959. The third annual report on 
» operation of the Trade Agreements Pro- 

I The following subjects are discussed: 

1958 trade developments; (2) the trade agree- 
program and the GATT; (3) regional in- 
i 


























ion; (4) U. S. tariff negotiations; (5) the 

suarding procedures of the trade agree- 

program; (6) restrictions against U. S. 

‘ts; and (7) the 1958 extension of U. S. 

> agreements legislation. Also includes a 

t to the Secretary of State by the Chair- 
the United States Delegation to the Thir- 

th Session of the Contracting Parties to the 

Agreement on Tariffs and Trade held 

Switzerland, October 16-Novem- 

22 58; an relaxation of quan- 

nited States ex- 
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1959 West African Campaign for 
ain de Torquat, article, La Pache 
8, no. 974, May 1959, pp. 261- 
in French, La Peche 
i Haussmann, Paris, France. 





I--Determination of Various Com- 
Canned Tuna; II--pH Determination 

Canned Tuna Liquids,'' by Masayuki Kochi and 

Shitoku Era, article, Norinsho Suisan Koshusho 
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lege of Fisheries), vol. 7, 1957, pp. 33-43, print- 
ed in Japanese with English titles and abstracts. 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, Marine 
Products Training Center, Shimonoseki, Japan. 


‘Quatrieme Port Thonier de France, les Sables 
d'Olonne Preparent la Prochaine Campagne 
Avec Optimisme" (Sables--d'Olonne, the Fourth 
Tuna Port of France, Makes Optimistic Prepa- 
rations for the Next Season), article, La 
Peche Maritime, vol. 38, no. 974, May 1959, 
pp. 263-264, illus., printed in French. La Peche 
Maritime, 190 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, 
France. 





} 


‘Que nous Reserve l'Avenir de Notre Peche 
Thoniere?"' (What does the Future Hold for 
Our Tuna Fishery?), by Andre Dhellemmes, 
article, La Peche Maritime, vol. 38, no. 974, 
May 1959, pp. 257-260, illus., printed in French. 
La Peche Maritime, 190 Boulevard Haussmann, 
Paris, France. 


Regards sur la Campagne Thoniere en Cote Bas- 
que" (A Look at the Tuna Campaign along the 
Basque Coast), by G. Pommereau, article, La 
Peche Maritime, vol. 38, no. 974, May 1959, 

p. 265, illus., printed in French. La Peche Mari- 
time, 190 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, France. 


a 


/ITAMINS: 

"A Comparative Study of Vitamins in the Trunk 
Muscles of Fishes,''by Olaf R. Braekkan, arti- 
cle, Fiskeridirektoratets Skrifter, Serie Tek- 
nologiske Undersdékelser, vol. III, no. 8, 1959, 
pp. 1-42 and 4 plates, illus., printed. The Di- 
rector of Fisheries, Bergen, Norway. 








WAGE LAWS: 

State Minimum-Wage Laws and Orders, Wom- 
en's Bureau Bulletin 267: Part 1--"Historical 
Development and Statutory Provisions," 31 pp. 
plus charts, printed, 75 cents; Part 2--"Analy- 
sis of Rates and Coverage,''142 pp., printed, 60 
cents. An analysis of the Puerto Rico law has 
been issued as an addendum to Part 2, 18 pp., 
printed, 20 cents. U.S. Department of Labor 
Women's Bureau, Washington, D.C. (Forsale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D., C.) 
This three-section report, covering the 16- 
year period, 1942 to 1958, is the latest in the 
Women's Bureau series on state minimum wage 
laws and orders. 





WHALE OIL: 

‘Studies on the Whale Oil. XIII--The Composi- 
tion of Fatty Alcohols in the Pacific Beaked 
Whale Blubber Oil,'""by Masamichi Saiki, Shin- 
chen Gang, and Takajiro Mori, article, Bulletin 
of the Japanese Society of Scientific Fisheries, 
vol. 24, nos. 6 and 7, 1958, pp. 578-580, illus., 
printed in Japanese with English abstract and 
tables. Japanese Society of Scientific Fisher- 
ies, c/o Tokyo University of Fisheries, Shiba- 
kaigandori 6-chome, Tokyo, Japan. 





WHALING: 
Whaling--Amendments to the Schedule to the In- 


ternational Whaling Convention Signed at Wash- 














ington on December 2, 1946, Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 4193, 4 pp., printed, 5 
cents. Department of State, Washington 25, D.C., 
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ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.). Presents the amendments adopted 
at the Tenth Meeting of the International Whaling 
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A majority of the census population was made up of California sea 
lions, which numbered 13,000, a 13-foldincrease since the '30's. 

The elephant seal which was once brought to the brink of extinction 
by commercial hunters is making a strong comeback and now numbers 
in excess of 400, possibly as high as 683. Steller sea lions which num- 
bered 2,000 in 1938 are now down to about 50. The population of harbor 
seals appears to be about 100. 


Two other seals, the Guadalupe fur seal and the Alaska fur seal 
are known to occur in southern California waters, butnone were seen 
during the census. 


It is thought that the rapid increase of the California sea lion and 
decrease of the Steller sea lion may be due to a warming of the water 
resulting in distribution chan cal food species of fish and in- 

ve to such temperature changes. 
The two varieties of seals are known to have somewhat different food 
preferences. 


> 


ses of crit 





vertebrates which are relatively sensit 


The census was taken using aerial photographs in the channel islands 


of San Nicolas, Anacapa, Santa Barbara, Santa Cruz,Santa Rosa, and San 

Miguel. 

tion observed was on San Miguel, where 

8,009 California sea lions, 34 Steller sea lions, 15 harbor seals, and 
, , 

320 elephant seals were photographed during one observation. (Science 

News Letter, June 13, 1959.) 


The largest single popula 


1959. (For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- | Commission, London, June 23-27, 1958. 
T 
HELICOPTER USED TO TAKE SEAL CENSUS | 
The census of 14,000 seals and sealions was taken bytwo scientists | 
of the University of California, Los Angeles, inthe spring of 1959. The 
U.S. Air Force and Navy cooperated in the project. | 
| 
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BETTER MEALS BUILD BETTER FAMILIES 


"Better Meals Build Better Families'' was the theme of a vigorous nation-wide 
Food-Industry Promotion which climaxed during the period September 14-16, 
1959. This promotion, reported tobe one of the most powerful single merchan- 
dising opportunities made available to food advertisers, was conceivedby the Bu- 

reau of Advertising of the A- 
merican Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association. 


The newspaper partici- 
pating in this ambitious un- 
dertaking supported the two- 
week campaign with ads 
which ran into thousands of 
pages and hundreds ofthou- 
sands of lines of advertising 
copy. Added to this was the 
potent point-of-purchase sup- 
port of the retail food indus- 
try, the advertising and mer- 
chandising support of food 

onal activities of wholesalers and brokers. 




















-balancedmeals. Anutritionally -balanced 
requirements for protein, fat, essential 


Fishery products are a source of animal protein. Such 
ycomplete. They are easily digestible andreadily avail- 


fatty acids 

etable fats *land-ani- 

mal fats. Fish fat is 

easily digested and read- AMINO ACIDS 

ily used by the body tis- 

sues. Those fatty acids tentatively classed as being essential include linoleic, 
linolenic, andarachidonic. These three essential fatty acids are necessary in the 
diet to permit growth, and reduce skin disorders. 


Fish, within the approximate 240 marketed varieties and their numerous mar= 
ket forms, supply to the diet any degree of fat desired, whether it be that of such 
species asthe very lean cod, haddock, halibut, or shrimp; or that of the numerous 
intermediate group composed of such species as salmon, tuna, oysters, crab, lob- 
ster, yellow perch, or flounder. 














